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Herndon Urges Oil Industry to Work Out 


Its Own Conservation Program 


Staff Special 


TULSA, Dec. 7 


RACTICAL conservation of the 
Pp nation’s oil resources by coopera- 

tive action within the oil industry 
itself to correct untimely and uneco- 
nomic production of oil is in the fore- 
front of the minds of many of the oil 
men present at the seventh annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute, which opened here today. 

That institute directors will have sub- 
mitted to them the suggestion of Mark 
L. Requa, head of the oil division of the 
fuei administration during the war, that 
the institute find some means of regu- 
lating production through cooperative 
action of oil companies seemed certain 
as the meeting opened. 

Two directors said they agreed with 
Mr. Requa in the main and that they 
intended to bring his suggestion to the 
attention of the directors’ meeting to- 
morrow. These directors said they 
were not in favor of asking for either 
national or state legislation which 
would allow agreement among oil com- 
panies to hold back production but that 
they thought a good deal could be ac- 
complished without legislation by the 
oil companies themselves’ directed 
through the institute. 

Today these same men heard, at the 
Institute opening general session, C. C. 
Herndon, vice-president and counsel of 
the Skelly Oil Co., voice the opinion 
that true conservation can and will be 
accomplished by the oil industry itself 
through the same kind of cooperative 
action that led to the formation of the 
American Petroleum Institute and has 
made it a force in the industry. 

Relief in Cooperation 
H* cited two main phases of conser- 
vation, general use of scientific 
methods for obtaining greater recovery 
‘f oil from the sands and prevention of 


Ooverproducfion from flush fields, as pos- 
ible to accomplish by cooperative de- 


velopment. His topic was “Cooperation 
in the Oil Industry.” 

He traced the development of a spirit 
of cooperation among oil men from its 
birth after the dissolution of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. in 1911 to its climax when 
the leading oil men of the country, 
Standard and Independent alike, gath- 
ered in the nation’s service around the 
table of the American Petroleum War 
Service Committee. He pointed out the 
triumph of cooperation represented by 
the working out by the Institute of the 
program of standardization of oil field 
equipment, and suggested that the same 
spirit could be turned toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of conservation. In 
speaking of this, he said: 

“Conservation is another great pro- 
vince of cooperative endeavor, and here 
again is an objective which cannot be 
attained without strong cooperative im- 
pulse. In the practice of conservation 
we are standing at the threshold of a 
new era. The Federal Oil Conservation 
3oard and the institute, working har- 
moniously, are pointing the way. 


Touches Industry Frequently 


6¢ ONSERVATION touches the 
operations of our industry at 
many points. One of its most interest- 
ing applications can be observed in the 
scientific evolution of methods of in- 
creasing the recovery of oil from pro- 
ducing sands. These new methods will 
render archaic in 10 years our present 
expectations of oil recovery.” 
The American Petroleum Institute, in 
the minds of many oil men, is the agency 
through which the oil industry may 





| Text of Mr. Herndon’s paper 
| and his creed for the oil industry 
| are published on page 52-53. Other 
| papers read before the A.P.I. are 
published beginning on page 44. 











well function to effect real conservation 
measures, Secretary Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce had pointed out, 
Mr. Herndon said. 


Realizing that the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the laws of various states 
as they now stand might prove a barrier 
to the fullest cooperation among oil 
men to bring about conservation by 
preventing too rapid production of oil 
from flush fields when the oil was not 
needed and served only to glut the mar- 
ket, Mr. Herndon said that here too 
Secretary Hoover has pointed a pos- 
sible way out of such difficulties. 


Going on to discuss conservation by 
cooperation, Mr. Herndon said: 


“In an opposite way, overproduction 
is related to conservation and here also 
constructive thought may be expected 
from the Institute and the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board. Secretary Hoov- 
er’s statement on this topic during his 
recent visit to Tulsa was significant. 


Hoover Has Suggestion 


ITH the authority of a member 
of the President’s cabinet and 
a member of the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, the secretary marked out a 
line of action for the industry to follow 
toward the solution of its recurrent 
problem—overproduction. He said, ‘You 
have the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute coming to your 
city in December and, if members of 
this body can get together and formul- 
ate some plan regarding modification of 
the Sherman anti-trust act as applied 
to drilling flush fields, and properly pre- 
sent this plan, I see no reason why it 
should not receive favorable action at 
the hands of congress.’ 

“The suggestion of the secretary will 
doubtless receive at this meeting of the 
Institute the attention which its im- 
portance warrants.” 

The speaker pointed to the recent 
shutdown program at Seminole as an 








example of what can be accomplished 
through voluntary cooperation among 
oil producers. He said: 

“A case fresh in our minds demon- 
strates the reality of cooperative con- 
servation. In the new Seminole field in 
Oklahoma where wells of spectacular 
size are completed in rapid succession, 
there existed recently a condition of 
acute local congestion which threatened 
the equilibrium of the whole industry. 
Operators in that field held a series of 
earnest meetings and agreed upon a 
plan to control and restrict production. 
This cooperative and. self-imposed re- 
straint has moral as well as physical 
value and renews faith in our capacity 
for self government, 

“The removal, with due safeguards 
against abuse, of limitations which fed- 
eral and state laws now impose on this 
form of cooperation would make it pos 
sible to deal even more effectively with 
such situations which, as Secretary 
Hoover said, although apparently local 
to particular fields, may threaten to up 
set the condition of the entire country. 
In the direction of the needed liberaliza 
tion of the law, Mr. Hoover has plainly 
pointed the way.” 

Mr. Herndon closed his address with 
the following words: “I say again that 
the reality o1 our cooperative conscious 
ness will be the touchstone of our in 
dustrial statesmanship.” 


Favor Uniform Accounting 


NOTHER important 

ment of the institute which proba 
bly will be approved for general use in 
the oil industry, is the uniform account 
ing methods. The general balance sheet 
will be submitted to the directors and if 
approved is ready for adoption by oil 
Work of drafting a uni- 
form accounting method has been car 
ried on for two years under the direc 


tion of M. W. Mattison. 


The balance sheet has been in tenta- 


accomplish 


companies. 


tive form a year and has been only 
slightly modified. The importance of 
this work is to be seen in the fact that, 
through the institute, stock exchanges 
and banks which tinance oil companies 
will be asked to require that oil com- 
panies with which they deal render 
their financial statements in accordance 
with the method worked out by the in 
stitute It is believed this will go far 
toward making it impossible for com 
panies of a certain type to render mis 
leading financial statements, as has been 
done in the past. 


Standardization Reports 


M!' ETINGS of many of the stand 
A ardization committees, particu 
larly those whose original programs 
have been almost completed, were taken 
up Monday with discussion of minor de 
tails of administration. 

Phe committee on cable tool drilling 
joints heard a report by Thomas Flem 
vice-president, Oil Well Sup 
ply Co. to the effect that gratifying 


ing, IJr., 


progress is being made by manufactur- 
ers in introducing the A. P. I. joints 


1S 





The committee voted to gather: infor- 
mation from various fields on proper 
care and use of the joints. G. H. 


Jaques, Midwest Refining Co., heads 
this committee. 

The committee on production equip- 
ment largely concerned at this time 
with the attempt to work out a stand- 
ard method of rating horse power of 
gas engines. 

Ralph J. Reed, chief engineer, Union 
Oil Co. of California, was elected na- 
tional chairman of the committee on 
standardization of oil steel storage and 
production tanks, succeeding G. M. 
Vanderveer, Midwest Refining Co. 

It was pointed out by G. O. Wilson, 
Standard Oil Co. of Calitornia, and 
Ralph Reed that tank specifications sub- 
mitted had been made up and concurred 
in by virtually all the larger oil com- 
panies in California, and that they also 
had approval of tank manufacturers 
there. 

The specifications include five tanks 
having following capacities in barrels: 
10,000, 18,000, 31,000, 49,000 and 82,- 
000. The largest tank has a diameter of 
120 feet and height of 40 feet 9 inches. 
The specifications except for minor 
changes were adopted and will be sub 
mitted to the industry for further ac 
tion, 





The committee on oil field boilers 
was presided over by S. J. Dickey, 
General Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, 
as temporary chairman. The late A. B. 
Steen, Houston, was chairman. The 
work of the boiler committee is almost 
complete. 

In the absence of Capt. J. F. Lucey, 
the meetings of the rotary drilling 
equipment committee were presided 
over by Frank F. Hill of the Union Oil 
Co. of California. It was hoped Mon- 
day to be able to make a final report at 
a general meeting of the institute. Mon- 
day was given over to discussions of 
dimensions of shafting keys and key- 
ways, tool joints, drill collars, bits, grief 
stems and swivels. 

The committee on standardization of 
standard rigs and derricks, which was 
presided over by Walter W. Fondren, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
a: national chairman, was concerned 
largely with specifications affecting 
foundation sizes of steel derricks and 
the interchangeability of this type of 
equipment as made by different manu- 
facturers. Agreement was reached on 
material specifications which will be 
governed by A. S. T. M. specifications 
for derricks made of structural steel and 
\. P. L. specifications applying to tubu- 
lar goods for tubular steel derricks. 


Change go Per Cent Point to 396 F. 
To be Asked of Federal Board 


Staff Special 
TELSA, Wee 7 
Abepartbeir ts E D-2 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
the committee on testing methods and 
specifications of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, meeting in joint session 
today, voted to instruct their represen- 
tative on the federal specifications board 
to vote for a change in the government 
specifications of U. S. Motor gasoline 
making the 90 per cent point 396° F. in- 
stead of 392° F., the present require- 
ment, 

The vote was 16 to 13 and came after 
a lively debate. Dr. George W. Gray 
and Dr. K. G. MacKenzie, The Texas 
Co., R. E. Wilson, Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, and Dr. E. W. Dean, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, led the fight 
against the change. Their contention 
was that such a change would mean a 
gasoline of poorer quality and is not 
justified by present conditions in the re- 
fining industry. 

It was argued that if the federal 
specifications board were asked to make 
unimportant changes that are not justt- 
hed, it would be harder when conditions 
required changes to induce the board 
to make such changes. 

It was feared that if a change in the 
specications were made that the oil in 
dustry could not wholeheartedly justify, 
resulting in a poorer grade of gasoline, 


is might bring about the formation of 





an association of state chemists who 
would formulate their own gasoline 
specifications which might impose un- 
due hardship on the refiners to meet 
them. It was also argued by some op- 
ponents of the change that the western 
refiners, who chiefly were in favor of 
the change, would not benefit by it as 
much as they believed from the yield 
standpoint. 


Ralph Rk. Matthews, Roxana Petro- 
leum Corp., William E. Perdew, Derby 
Oil Co., and other technologists who 
represented western refiners, fought for 
the change. Dr. T. G. Delbridge, who 
acted as chairman of the joint meeting, 
stated he believed the change would be 
made to keep faith with the western re- 
finers if for no other reason. 

A letter ballot, which had been previ- 
ously taken, showed 17 for the change 
and 4 against it. The extent to which 
the debate changed the views of the 
technologists is indicated by the final 
vote. 

At a meeting of committee D-2, 
earlier, Dr. Matthews, as chairman of 
the sub-committee on cloud and pour 
test, reported the sub-committee was 
working on the pour test method in the 
effort to solve the difficulties the Penn- 
sylvania refiners are having with the 
A. S. T. M. pour test method. He is 
getting some 20 laboratories interested 
to the point of doing work on it, he 
said, 
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Work Holds Conference to Decide 
Status of Shale Oil Claims 


Staff Special 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 6 
H* an oil shale deposit on public 
land such a present commercial 
value as to warrant the secretary of the 
interior to issue patents to locators of 
such deposits on the public domain un- 
der the placer mining law of 1866? 
Can a claimant show such a value at- 
tached to a deposit that, fairly speaking, 
he has discovered a valuable mineral? 
The foregoing questions, it is believed, 
lie in the background of a conference 
or hearing held by Secretary Work of the 
interior department on Dec. 1 in re- 
gard to what he should do with hun- 
dreds of claims for patents to oil shale 
lands owned by the government, about 
4000 acres in southwest Wyoming, 2800 
ii northwest Colorado and 3000 in east- 
ern Utah, 


Attorneys for claimants contended, in 
substance, that claimants had no duty, 
under the placer mining law of 1866, to 
show a commercial value as a condition 
precedent to the issuance of a patent. 
They contended that the only test the 
secretary could app!y was as to whether 
the deposit was of such a character as 
would persuade a prudent man to spend 
money for the development thereof. 
That, in substance, is the law as it ap- 
plies to the precious metals. The at- 
torneys were able and did cite plenty of 
decisions of courts to show there was 
no burden to show that digging for 
gold or other of the precious metals 
would be profitable as a condition to 
the grant of a patent to a claimant. 


Work Holds Conference 


ECRETARY Work felt constrained 

to hold the conference to obtain 
the views of claimants and their coun- 
sel because the question of issuing or 
denying patents is directly before him 
in a large number of shale oil claims 
under the law of 1866. No such ques- 
tions could arise under the national 
leasing law of 1920. That statute pro 
vides for the development of minerals on 
the public lands on a _ royalty basis. 
Under the placer mining law the claim- 
ant, if he can prove discovery, obtains 
a fee simple title authorizing him to do 
with the land whatever he desires, pro- 
vided that he does what is known as 


assessment work supposed to show that 


he intends to work the claim in good 
faith. 

The question as to what constitutes 
an oil shale discovery was raised in 
J. D. Freeman vs. George L. Summers. 
In an unreported decision on that case, 
made July 29, 1925, the interior depart- 
ment said: 


“To warrant the classification of areas of 


oil-shale land those regulations provide: (1) 
Where the oil-shale beds are too deep to be 
mined by open-cut methods, such lands must 


contain shale capable of yielding 1500 barrels 
of oil per acre, in beds not less than one foot 


20 


thick yielding not less than 15 gallons per ton 
and within a reasonable depth below the sur- 
face; (2) where the oil-shale beds are at or 
sufficiently near the surface to be mined by 
open-cut methods, such lands must contain shale 
sufficient to yield 750 barrels of oil per acre in 
beds not less than six inches thick and yielding 
not less than 15 gallons per ton. In computing 
the acre value of the oil shale it is considered 
that a yield of one gallon of oil per ton of rock 
is equivalent to yield of 50 barrels (42 gallons 
each) of crude oil per acre-foot of rock.’’ 


Would Follow Mining Law 


HE commissioner of the land office 

is inclined to follow the placer 
mining law definition of an adequate 
discovery. In a decision by him on the 
application of the Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co. for a patent on shale oil land in the 
Evanston, Wyo., mining district, First 


Assistant Secretary E. C. Finney, 
on an appeal from Commissioner 
Spry of the General Land Office, 


said the department would apply the 
rule hereinbefore set forth. He said that 
before any of the claims made by the 
Empire were passed to patents, a show- 
ing should be made in conformity with 
the requirements of the rule and sub- 
mitted to the department. 


The immediate question, therefore, is 
whether Secretary Work, as the head 
of the department, shall commit it to 
the enforcement of the rule as a guide 
for those undertaking to show they had 
made a “discovery,” in a law sense, of 
a valuable shale oil deposit. 


In the discussion between the secre- 
tary and his advisers, the question was 
raised as to whether an area of oil 
shale land had any present commercial 
value; whether the value that it had 
was not purely potential and based on 
the assumption that some day the coun- 
try would have to get its supply of oil 
from oil shales. The claimants con- 
tended that the placer mining law raised 
no such questions and that the secre- 
tary had no right to read into it regu- 
lations made by the Geological Survey 
in 1916 to serve as guides for its field 
men in the classification of public lands. 


Situation Changed Since 1916 


HEY argued that it was all right 

for the survey, in 1916, to issue such 
a rule for the government of the classi- 
fication men but that since that time 
it had become well known that, inas- 
much as the development of oil shale 
lands would be a wholesale transaction, 
the leanness or fatness of a particular 
strip of oil shale land had not much, 
if anything, to do with the question 
whether the discovery was of commer- 
cial value. They pointed out that in 
dealing with porphyry coppers, the de- 
partment issued patents on lands show- 
ing little copper and that frequently 
such claims, when worked, turned out, 
by reason of the mass_ production 
methods, to be exceedingly valuable. 

Attorney General Boatright of Colo- 







rado said the development of western 
Colorado had been retarded by uncer- 
tainty about the grant of patents in 
accordance with the well established 
rules relating to discovery, under the 
placer mining law. 

R. D. Hawley who had charge of the 
presentation of objections to what was 
called the legislation undertaken by the 
department, seemingly upon the sug- 
gestion of the Geological Survey, argued 
for a blunt recognition by the govern- 
ment officials of the fact that those who 
entered claims under the placer law of 
1866 had obtained rights that Congress 
could not and had not sought to take 
from them and that whatever specifica- 
tions the survey might prescribe for its 
agents was not binding upon the claim- 
ants. 


Value Unestablished in 1916 


HAT assertion was made because 

the survey in 1916 prescribed rules 
to guide its field men set to classifying 
lands; that is as to determining whether 
the land in question was or was not 
shale land. At that time there was not 
as much known about shale lands as at 
present and their value was not so well 
established. 

William C. Russell pointed out that 
oil shale does not run evenly in rich- 
ness and leanness through any deposit 
any more than the porphyry coppers, 
yet if there is a trace, the man who 
finds it is recognized as having made a 
discovery. He pointed out that in many 
cases porphyry coppers showing only a 
trace at point of discovery turned out 
amazingly valuable, when taken as a 
whole. 

He contended that as oil shale devel- 
opment was indicated as a wholesale 
production process, specifications as to 
content of kerogen in shale strata were 
not only illegal but really ridiculous be- 
cause the mining operation had to be 
on such a large scale that the average 
was what would count in the end, and 
not the richness or poorness of a par- 
ticular stratum or two or three strata. 


Empire Now Operating 
New Charcoal Plant 


BARTLESVILLE, Dec. 5.—The new 
charcoal gasoline plant of the Empire 
Gasoline Co. started operations on 
Nov. 6 on the Weatherly lease of the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co., Borger, Tex. 

S. B. Crooks, who is in charge of 
sales, traffic and accounting for the 
Empire Gasoline Co., expects to begin 
marketing of natural gasoline from Isom 
and Pampa in the Texas Panhandle 
district soon, in addition to the output 
of the company’s plants in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

A 7500-gallon Southwestern gasoline 
plant was purchased by the Empire Gas- 
oline Co. for installation on Bowlegs 
lease in the Seminole pool recently. The 
company’s headquarters are at Bartles- 
ville. 
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Montana Oil Men Look Forward to Great 


Extension of Activity in 1927 


GREAT FALLS, Dec. 3 
FORTUNE awaits who will do 
and will dare.” 


This line from the new 
“Montana” song expresses the spirit of 
leaders of the oil industry of the state 
who gathered at Great Falls on Dec. 1, 
2 and 3 for the second annual conven- 
tion of the Montana chapter of the 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion. Encouraged by their success in 
the Kevin-Sunburst field operators are 
preparing for a vigorous prospecting 
campaign during the coming year. Be- 
lieving that their state will take its 
place as one of the important oil pro- 
ducing and manufacturing states of 
the country, leaders took a look ahead 
and instructed their legislative com- 
mittee to: 


1. Demand that the coming state 
legislature modify present tax laws so 
that the oil business will be on an equal 
footing with the metal mining businéss. 

2. Support the initiated 3 cent gaso- 
line tax bill to produce money for good 
roads and demand that the law give 
Montana refiners an even break with 
shippers from outside by permitting 
deductions for shrinkage. 

3. Obtain an appropriation for in- 
spection of gasoline for the protection 
of legitimate Montana refiners who are 
trying to sell a good gasoline in compe- 
tition with “field” gasoline. 

The Montana chapter of the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association was 
organized in the spring of 1925 and 
held its first annual convention in De- 
cember of that year. E. B. Coolidge, 
president of the chapter, reported in 
his annual address that the organiza- 
tion has been remarkably successful in 
that it numbers among its members 
nearly every producing, refining and 
marketing interest in the state. Reg- 
istrations at the second annual conven- 
tion totaled 260 and the annual banquet 
more than taxed the capacity of the 
Rainbow hotel. 


O’Neil Made President 


B. “TIP” O’NEIL, president of the 

e Northern Star Oil & Refining Co. 
of Sunburst, and vice president of the 
California Petroleum Corp. in charge 
of that company’s activities in Mon- 
tana, was made president of the chap- 
ter for the coming year. Mr. O’Neil 
and his brother, John, have been prom- 
inent in the development of the oil 
industry in Montana since its early 
days. Recently they sold their holdings 
in the state to the California company 
and were retained in charge of the 
Properties by the purchaser. 


December 8, 1926 


By J. C. Chatfield 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


LaRue Smith, secretary of the 
Homestake Oil Co., Great Falls, was 
elected vice president to represent the 
producing division. He succeeds A. J. 
Findley, vice-president of the Western 
Petroleum Exploration Co., who expects 
to leave the state shortly since proper- 
ties of his company have been sold. 

Mark C. Henderson, general manager 
of the Sunburst Refining Co., Great 





an e) 


ELECTION 


Officers and Directors of the 
Montana Chapter, Rocky Moun- 
tain Oil & Gas Association, elect- 
ed at its second annual conven- 
tion at Great Falls, Dec. 3. 


President 
L. B. O’Neil, Sunburst, vice 
president California Petroleum 
Corp. 


Vice Presidents 
For producing group: 
LaRue Smith, Great Falls, sec- 
retary Homestake Oil Co. 
For Refining Group 
Mark CC. Henderson, Great 
Falls, manager Sunburst Refining 
Co. 
For Marketing Group 
C. H. Brown, Lewistown, vice 
president Arro Oil & Ref. Co. 
Treasurer 
J. H. Stevenson, Great Falls, 
Comptroller Sunburst Oil & Re- 
fining Co. 
Secretary 
Walter F. Brittan, Great Falls. 
Directors 
W. E. Rice, Kevin, president, 
Rice Oil Co. 
L. B. O'Neil, Sunburst, vice 


president, California Petroleum 
Corp. 
LaRue Smith, Great Falls, 


secretary, Homestake Oil Co. 

A. E. O’Brien, Lewistown, presi- 
dent, Lewistown Oil & Ref. Co. 

C. W. Hart, Missoula, president, 
Hart Refineries. 

C. H. Brown, Lewistown, vice 
president, Arro Oil & Ref. Co. 

Mark C. Henderson, Great 
Falls, manager, Sunburst Ref. Co. 

O. I. De Schon, Great Falls, 
editor, Montana Oil Journal. 

E. B. Coolidge, Great Falls, 


president, Homestake Oil Co. 
Donald Campbell, Forsyth, at- 
torney, Mid-Northern Oil Co. 
H. A. Sample, Glendive, Hughes 
Oil Co. 
R. J. Coughlin, Scobey, presi- 
dent, Westland Oil Co. 





Falls, was reelected vice president 
representing the refining group and C. 
H. “Cherry” Brown, vice president and 
general manager of the Arro Oil & 
Refining Co., Lewistown, was re-elected 
vice president to represent marketers. 

Walter F. Brittan who has _ been 
secretary of the chapter since its or- 
ganization, was re-elected and J. H. 
Stevenson, comptroller of the Sunburst 
Oil & Refining Co., was elected treas- 
urer. A complete directory of officers 
and directors of the chapter is pub- 
lished herewith. 

The first day of the convention was 
given over to group meetings at which 
the industry’s problems were discussed 
and the legislative policies, summarized 
above, were adopted. The producer in 
Montana probably pays more varieties 
of tax to the state than are imposed 
in any other part of the country. 


Many Taxes in Montana 


OLLOWING is a brief summary of 
their contributions during the past 
few years: 

1. 37% per cent of the amounts 
derived by the United States from 
bonuses, royalties and rentals of leased 
federal lands or deposits within Mon- 
tana. These monies, under the federal 
statute may be used for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads or for 
support of public schools. (Their dis- 
tribution in Moritana is 50 per cent to 
the state highway fund and 50 per cent 
to the counties for schools. For the 
period 1920-1925, inclusive, revenues 
from this source amounted to $454,- 
895.65. 

2. General property taxes levied by 
State and County on oil and gas prop- 
erty, principally rigs, appliances and 
small structures, same as property gen- 
erally produce about $50,000.00 annu- 
ally. 

3. Two per cent of the total gross 
value of all petroleum oil produced 
through the Special Crude Oil Produc- 
tion License Tax. These monies are 
distributed 25 per cent to the Common 
School Interest Income Fund; 25 per 
cent to county high school; and 50 per 
cent to the state general fund. For the 
period 1921-1925, inclusive, revenues 
from this source amounted to $336,- 
766.92. 

4. Net proceeds tax on net proceeds 
of oi! operations, by ownership, taxable 
value 100 per cent. The state’s share 
of these monies is distributed according 
to the levy. For the period 1921-1925, 
inclusive, revenues from this source 
amounted to, oil, $47,260.79; gas, $841.14. 

5. One per cent upon the total net 
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At the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association meeting (left to right): 
& Refining Co., Lewiston, Mont., re-elected vice president of the Montana chapter to represent marketing interests ; Mark C. Henderson, gen- 
eral manager, Sunburst Refining Co., Great Falls, re-elected vice president of the Montana chapter to represent refining interests; bh. B. “Tip” 


O’Neil, vice president, California Petroleum Corp., in charge of production for that company 


C. H. “Cherry’’ Brown, vice president and general mamager, Arro Oil 


in Montana, unanimously elected president of 


the Montana chapter; E. B. Coolidge, president, Homestake Oil Co., Great Falls, retiring president of the Montana chapter; Walter F. Brit- 
tan, secretary of the Montana chapter, with his chin in the air and an infectious smile, and Bernard O’Connor, manager of the refining depart- 


ment of the California Petroleum Corp., who found it cold at 


income from Montana sources of each 
oil or gas corporation through the Cor- 
poration License Tax. These monies 
are distributed to the state general 
fund. Under a general classification of 
“oil companies” which includes pro- 
ducers, refiners, oil appliance furnishers, 
etc., revenues from this source for the 
period 1922-1926, inclusive, amounted 
to $98,869.02. 


6. From 1917 to 1926, inclusive, the 
state has issued 347 oil and gas leases 
covering 170,340 acres on which there 
has been paid $140,794.31 in rentals, 
$13,640 for non-drilling penalties, $877.50 
in fees and $390,530.02 on the 12% per 
cent over-riding royalty, or a total of 
$545,841.83 in land revenues. The 154 
leases in force on Nov. 24, 1926, covered 
75,360 acres of land. Fees and _ penal- 
ties go to the general fund of the state, 
rentals to the public school income 
fund and royalties to the public school 
permanent funds. 


Seek Uniform Assessments 


UNIFORM schedule of assess- 

ments on rigs and other lease 
equipment for payment of ad valorem 
taxes to the state will be sought by the 
association during the coming’ year. 
This will be sought through an appeal 
to the county assessors. At present 
schedules vary widely in the various 
counties of the state. 


\mendment to the net proceeds tax 
will be asked of the coming legislature. 
This law was passed before the days 
of oil production to apply to metal 
mines and does not fit the oi! business. 
The association will ask the privilege 
of spreading operating costs over a 
number of years and to be relieved of 
the necessity of paying on royalty oil. 


Donald Campbell, chairman of the 
legislative committee, pointed out in 
his discussion of the law that an oil 
operator may drill a large number ot 
dry holes one year and be forced to 
charge the loss to operations for that 
period alone while at a later period he 
may obtain big production and not gain 
deductions for previous losses. It was 
stated that the state board of equaliza- 
tion itself has come to the conclusion 
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that the oil industry is taxed out of 
proportion. 

The association has supported the 
initiated law increasing the gasoline tax 
to 3 cents per gallon but fears that 
some changes must be made by the 
legislature before it can become a valid 
law under the Montana constitution 
and treat all consumers alike. At pres- 
ent the tax is paid by the refiner lo- 
cated in Montana on gasoline con- 
sumed in the state and by the jobber 
on imported gasoline. No deductions 
are allowed for loss between refinery 
and automobile. This is a more seri- 
ous matter in Montana than in many 
other states because of the cold winter 
weather. Gasoline is measured at the 
refinery on a temperature correction 
of 60 degrees F. At the gasoline pump 
the temperature often is zero or below 
and the dealer delivers much more gas- 
oline due to the natural contraction of 
the liquid. The association will seek 
an allowance for losses by evaporation, 
shrinkage and waste up to a maximum 
of 3 per cent. 


An appropriation for inspection of 
gasoline consumed in the state will be 
sought to protect refiners who are pro- 
ducing a good motor fuel. It is the 
complaint of most refiners that about 





Geologists’ Reports 


WO papers read before the 
Montana chapter of the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association 
on Dec. 3, during its recent con- 
vention in Great Falls were re- 
ceived by National Petroleum 
| News with Mr. Chatfield’s account 
of the meeting. They are: 
“Results of Recent Drilling 
Operations in Alberta, D. C.” by 
Neil McQueen, geologist, Imper- 
ial Oil Co., and “Relationship of 
Geology to Development of 
Rocky Mountain Oil Fields,” by 
Ralph Arnold, geologist. 
They will be published in later 
issues of National Petroleum 
News.—Editor. 











Great Falls during the Montana oil convention. 


3,000,000 gallons of off-grade “field” 
gasoline has been setting the price for 
40,000,000 gallons of good _ gasoline. 
Price wars have disturbed tank wagon 
markets at a number of points in the 
state. For example the present tank 
wagon and_= service station price at 
Butte is 21 cents including the 2 cent 
State tax. 

Convention Program 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE reviewed 
accomplishments of the association 

in his annual address at the first general 
meeting Thursday morning. He point- 
ed out that the organization has sought 
to advertise the oil possibilities of the 
state and by doing so has been partly 
instrumental in bringing in the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corp. and the Julian 
Petroleum Co. and the wildcatting cam 
paign of Ralph Arnold and his asso- 
ciates. 

To further conservation the associa- 
tion was instrumental in having the 
state employ C. R. Mazey to standard- 
ize methods of drilling, plugging and 
handling oil wells. Mr. Coolidge paid 
a glowing tribute to the work of Sec- 
retary Brittan and to the vice presi- 
dents and committee members. 

A paper on oil country banking pre- 
pared by R. P. Brewer, chairman ot 
the board of the First National Bank 
of Tulsa, was read to the convention 
in Mr. Brewer’s absence. He outlined 
methods used by the Tulsa banks in 
financing oil activities and expressed 
the opinion that loans to oil companies 
are safer than most other types oi 
loans. 

R. D. Mayser of the Graver Corp., 
Chicago, in an address on_ cracking 
Montana crude reported on analyses 
made by his company which indicate 
that the crude lends itself readily to 
production of cracking stock. He gave 
the following yields on 31. gravity 
Kevin-Sunburst crude, assuming loss 
at Zero: 


Per Cent 
Product Gravity Be. of Crude 
GASONUME ,%-..i%s00 00 59.1 25 
KCEOSENE ois cc cess ~ 41.6 6 
Cracking stock ..... 28.0 46 
Biel (Ol cep eciicencae LOO 23 
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The cracking stock obtained by the 
experiments had an initial boiling point 
of 432 degrees F. and an end point of 
760 degrees. Mr. Mayser stated the 
belief that the cracking stock would 
yield 75 percent gasoline, 1714 percent 
zero cold test fuel and 71% percent loss 
and carbon. 


Conservation Laws 
E G. TOOMEY, attorney for the 


Montana Board of Railroad Ccm- 
missioners, reported that the supreme 
court of the state has held that the 
state cannot prevent a property owner 
from producing oil or gas. The court 
said, “Natural gas found within the ter- 
ritorial limits of this state is not a prod- 
uct which may be conserved and pre- 
served by law as a thing in which the 
people have a common interest as flow- 
ing streams, wild animals, etc.” The 
court refused to prohibit the production 
of gas for the manufacture of carbon 
black. The speaker pointed out that 
the state might prevent waste and 
complimented the oil men of the state 
for asking the state to supervise opera- 
tions by enforcing rulings of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and U. S. G. S. 

At the afternoon session, presided 
over by Vice-President Findley, Dr. C. 
K. Francis, technologist for the Skelly 
Oil Co., Tulsa, read a paper on the de- 
velopment of the present day motor 
fuel. He told of advances in the art of 
refining gasoline and of the superiority 
of modern cracked gasolines over 
straight run products from an anti- 
knock standpoint and predicted greater 
efficiency for motor cars as a result. 
Describing some recent efforts to obtain 
gasoline from other substances than oil 
Dr. Francis told of the possibility of 
producing 180 million gallons of motor 
fuel from coal by building central pow- 
er plants and gave the following report 
on a recent French experiment: 

“Some success has been made in per- 
fecting gas making apparatus, which is a 
part of the car, in which shavings or 
scraps of wood and other combustible 
material may be converted into a gas. 
A demonstration trip including over 20 
cars, half of which were equipped with 
a gazogene for manufacturing their own 
gas and with no gasoline, was made 
early in September under the direction 
of the Automobile Club of France. The 
route covered a distance of approxi- 
mately 860 miles and the slowest car 
finished during the morning of the 12th 
day. 

Generate Own Fuel 

IALEVEN of the cars made their 

own gas. These included two Ber- 
liet cars, one Barbier, one Panhard, a 
Peugeot and three Renault cars. In ad- 
dition, there were two made by Peugeot 
which developed their own power from 
compressed methane. A Benz and a 


We Dion had a Rex generator. The 
other cars used National Carburant, 
Netol, Cosmoline, methyl alcohol, acety- 
lene and Gaulois Carburant. Speeds of 
00 miles an hour were made. A De Dion 
ot 2.5 tons made this speed using Car- 
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bonite in the gazogene with no change 
in the car except increasing the com- 
pression ratio to six. Carburetors were 
removed from some of the cars and the 
gas fed direct to the cylinders. Carbon- 
ite is reported to be a concentrated form 
of charcoal. Cosmoline is a mixture of 
alcohol and naphthalene. Acetylene 
was used in connection with gas oil and 
benzol. The Gaulois Carburant is a 
combination of acetylene and 25 per- 
cent gas oil. Ketol is a compound 
made from sawdust or other wood 
scrap, when heated with lime butyrate 
and fermentation products.” 

W. R. Finney, superintendent of the 
gas and electric departments of the 
Midwest Refining Co., told the Montana 
operators how his company built a 
25,000-kilowatt generating plant to 
furnish power for its properties in the 
Salt Creek field and of the savings 
which have accrued as a result. 


Big Future Predicted 


ALPH Arnold, geologist, who has 
mapped five large structures in 
Montana recently, three of which are 
now being tested, stated his belief that 
the history of oil in Montana lies in the 
future rather than in the past. “This 
in spite of the fact that only five com- 
mercial fields have resulted from the 
drilling of more than 170 wildcat wells.” 
Mr. Arnold pointed out that prospectors 
in the past have drilled largely on the 
judgment based on their experience in 
other states. Structural conditions in 
Montana are so different from those in 
other states that a great number of the 
tests have been off structure. As pros- 
pecting progresses, however, more ex- 
perience is showing wildcatters where 
to drill. 

F. D. Zimmerman, director of pub- 
licity for the Continental Oil Co., Den- 
ver, gave an address on the “Romance 
of Petroleum.” Oliver W. Tong, traffic 
counselor of Minneapolis, in an address 
on freight rates warned Montana re- 
finers to study their situation with great 
care before they build a system of rates 
to consuming centers. He warned that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
very often refuses to change rate re- 
lationships which grow up with‘a busi- 
ness even though the system may ap- 
pear to be quite unjust. 


Two Canadian geologists read papers 
on the last day of the convention. Neil 
McQueen, geologist for the Imperial 
Oil Co., Calgary, read a paper tracing 
recent operations in Alberta. S. E. 
Slipper, geologist for the Western 
Natural Gas, Light, Heat and Power Co., 
talked on gas production and utilization. 

John D. Clark, president of the Mid- 
west Refining Co., Denver, made the 
principal address at the final convention 
session. He warned the producers that 
in spite of court opinions such as that 
cited in Montana by Mr. Toomey, it is 
highly possible that states may pass 
laws restricting production. 

In example of how. states are 
regulating the use to which priv- 
ate property may be put was pointed 








out in the case of zoning laws which 
have been upheld uniformly by the 
courts. Mr. Clark said that the case 
for restriction of production in times 
of overproduction is much stronger 
than the case for zoning ordinances and 
urged operators to be zealous in main- 
taining that the industry can work out 
its own problems without government 
interference. 

D. W. Greenburg, secretary of the 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association, 
Casper, brought the Montana operators 
greetings from the parent association 
in a brief talk. 

Development of cracking on the Pa- 
cific coast was described in the final 
address of the convention by Bernard 
O’Connor of Los Angeles, manager of 
the refining department of the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corp. 


A unique radio program was given at 
the annual banquet including a dramatic 
opera “II Oiliatra,” a tale of the morning 
tour by the well known composer (of 
bad verse) Orra Irving De Schon-ski, 
B.V.D., directed by Senator Julius J. 
Wuerthner-ovitch. In this sad opera 
the contractor visits his well only to find 
toolie and driller both asleep. Unable 
to find his rig the contractor demands 
an explanation and learns that the crew 
had a fishing job which resulted in 
losing everything from tools to crown 
block and rig in the hole. Fortunately 
there is a happy ending. The cook runs 
in to announce that the well has blown 
in, in the boob sand so all are enabled 
to go out and sell stock. 


Roads Interests Want 
Gasoline Tax Hike 


Staff Special 

HOUSTON, Dec. 4.—Roads interests 
of Texas attending a conference at 
Austin called by Representative W. A. 
Williamson of Bexar county went on 
record, Dec. 2, as favoring an increase 
in the Texas gasoline tax from 1 to 2 
cents a gallon. Enactment of laws to 
bring about this increase in gas tax 
and a 40 per cent reduction in auto- 
mobile registration fees will be recom- 
mended to the Fortieth legislature at 
its 1927 session. Organizations repre- 
sented at the conference were the Texas 
Auto Jobbers, Texas Auto Dealers As- 
sociation, East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, County Judges and Commis- 
sioners Association, Texas Highway As- 
sociation and the Texas Council of 
Safety. 

Under the present law one-fourth of 
the gasoline tax goes to the school fund. 
Those represented at the conference 
would seek to have this’ condition 
changed through a special election to 
be held next fall on a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the placing of 
all revenue derived from the gasoline 
tax in the state highway fund and giv- 
ing to the available school fund all gross 
receipts taxes on mineral production. 














Ohio Jobbers Have New 


Executive Secretary 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 4—W. A. Milne 


is the new executive secretary of the 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers’ Association. 
He succeeded Wayne C. Hughes who 
went to the Michigan association as 
secretary when James A. Gilmore be- 
came executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Oil Men’s Association. 

Mr. Milne is new to the oil industry, 
but he has had long experience in other 
business and association work. Mr. 
Milne, W. F. Burke, president of the 
Ohio association, writes, is a college 
graduate. He was in business for him- 
self 10 years in Chicago where he was 
educated and for four years was en- 
gaged in colonization promotion work in 
Alberta, Canada. 

In 1914 Mr. Milne returned to the 
United States to engage in chamber of 
commerce work. When the United 
States became involved in the war, he 
was appointed chief of the speakers’ 
bureau of the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion under Herbert C. Hoover. He re- 
turned to chamber of commerce work 
after the armistice. During the last 
four years he has_ represented an 
eastern manufacturer in the Ohio val- 
ley territory with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Milne has moved his family to 
Columbus where the Ohio association 
has headquarters at 606 Commerce Bldg. 
He is now calling on the Ohio jobbers 
to acquaint himself with the marketing 
division of the industry and its problems, 


Mines Bureau Engineer 


Addresses A. I. M. E. 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Dec. 4.—R. R. Brandenthaler, 
petroleum engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla., was the prin 
cipal speaker at a meet of the Mid- 
Continent section, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
on the evening of Dec. 2. The meeting 
originally had been scheduled for Nov. 
26, with R. Van A. Mills, also of the 
Bureau of Mines, as speaker, but his 
illness prevented his making the talk, 
and the meeting was postponed. 

Mr. Brandenthaler told of work he 
and his assistants had done in pressure 
control experiments in the Davenport 
field, Okla. Results of this work will 
be fully covered in a bulletin soon to 
be published by the Bureau. Associated 
with him in the Davenport experiments 
were Hugh M. Kent, who has resigned 
from the Bureau to become identified 
with the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and K 
C. Sclater, who is now with Marland. 

Back pressure was applied to the wells 
through the use of tubing and flow- 
nipples, or beans, the latter being grad 
uated in size of opening until best flow- 
ing results were obtained. On one of 
the wells experimented with, the best 
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flow was obtained with 134-inch tubing 
and a %-inch bean. This combination 
resulted in a steady flow. Among re- 
sults obtained or to be expected from 
use of back pressure, Mr. Brandenthaler 
enumerated prolonged flowing life of 
well, reduction of gas-oil ratio, reduc- 
tion of paraffin accumulation, resulting 
in lowered cleaning-out costs, and 
abatement of water intrusion. As a 
result of the Bureau’s experiments, he 
said, about 20 Davenport wells are now 
being operated under pressure-control. 


S. O. of Ind. Official Hurt 
in Motor Accident 





Amos Ball 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Amos Ball, vice- 
president, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
suffered two broken ribs and serious 
internal injuries Saturday, Dec. 4, when 
his automobile was struck by a _ taxi- 
cab in Lincoln Park, near the junction 
of Webster Ave. and the outer Park- 
way Dr. For a time his case seemed 
disparaging but attendants at Colum- 
bus Memorial Hospital spoke hope- 
fully of his condition Sunday night. 


Besides being vice-president of the 
company, Mr. Ball is a director and 
general manager of sales. He is 50 
years old and lives at 1213 Michigan 
Ave., Evanston. 


John H. Lambert, an executive in 
Mr. Ball’s department, was in the car 
with him. The cab was occupied by 
Miss Helen Green of Detroit. Every 
person in the collision except the cab 
driver was hurt, including Mr. Ball’s 
chauffeur. 


SS eee 

SAN ANGELO, TEX.—The Independ- 
ent Oil Co., oil marketer here, recently 
took over the Pierce Petroleum Corp. 
commission agency. 


Gasoline Stocks Turn Up; 
Crude Output Rises 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 4.—Production of 
both crude oil and gasoline increased in 
October over September, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. Gasoline output, 25,762,- 
000 barrels, was the largest in the his- 
tory of the oil industry and was the re- 
sult of record charges to stills which 
averaged 2,227,000 barrels daily. 

Shipments of gasoline to domestic 
consumers totaled 23,488,000 barrels, a 
volume that exceeded September ship- 
ments by more than 1,000,000 barrels but 
a slump in exports just offset the in- 
creased domestic demand. Imports of 
gasoline rose to 874,000 barrels, also a 
record. 

Stocks of gasoline Oct. 31 amounted 
to 23,488,000 barrels, an increase of 1,- 
039,000 barrels. Stocks represented 40 
days’ supply compared with 38 days’ 
Sept. 30 and 50 days’ Oct. 31, 1925. 

Total crude production was 68,886,000 
barrels, a daily average of 2,222,000 bar- 
rels. This was an increase of 2 per cent 
over September production. The larg- 
est gains in production again were in 
Texas and Oklahoma. California made 
a gain of 8,000 barrels in the daily aver- 
age. 

Development work in the Ventura 
Avenue field and in Huntington Beach 
extension was instrumental in boosting 
production in California to a daily aver- 
age of 612,000 barrels, the highest point 
since February. As a result of the 
rapid development of the Seminole 
field, Oklahoma eclipsed the 500,000 bar- 
rel a day mark for the first time since 
September, 1925. The Panhandle dis- 
trict, aided by other comparatively re- 
cent discoveries in west Texas, was re- 
sponsible for the major portion of the 
increase in Output of Texas. The usual 
effect of the approach of winter was 
felt in the Rocky Mountain states and 
losses in production were recorded in 
all of them during October. 

Imports of crude petroleum fell off 
materially in October with the decrease 
in shipments from South America more 
than offsetting a small increase in re- 
ceipts of Mexican oil. 

Stocks of crude petroleum were again 
practically unchanged. East of Cali- 


fornia stocks were reduced only 600,000 


barrels, in California only 35,000 barrels. 
This decrease, notwithstanding increased 
production, resulted from a record in 
runs to stills as outlined below. 

Kerosene output was lower in October 
than in September, domestic demand 
and exports fell and stocks were in- 
creased by 59,000 barrels. Lube stocks 
decreased 241,000 barrels. Gas and fuel 
oil stocks east of California fell almost 
1,000,000 barrels. Wax stocks increased 
more than 8,000,000 pounds. 
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NILES, MICH.—The filling stations 
owned by Winter & Schulte, at Niles, 
Buchanan and Berrien Springs, Mich., 
have been taken over by Winter & Win- 
ter, Mr. Schulte retiring from the firm. 
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Oil Concessions in Mexico to Have Same 


Duration as Original Rights 


HOUSTON, Dec. 4 
ONCESSIONS through which the 
government will confirm the 
rights of foreign companies op- 
erating in Mexico, “will have exactly 
the same duration as the original rights, 
being either for the entire life of the 
company or for the time provided in 
the contracts on which those rights are 
based,” according to a statement made 
Dec. 2 by the Mexican embassy at 
Washington, with regard to the appli- 
cation of disputed parts of the petro- 
leum law of Dec. 26, 1925, nationalizing 
subsoil deposits. 


The statement applies to a provision 
of the petroleum law which set up a 
classification of rights arising from con- 
tracts made before May 1, 1917, by the 
surface owner, or his successors, in title 
for the express purpose of developing 
petroleum. In the case of such con- 
tracts, the law provided these rights 
were to be confirmed only for 50 years, 
but, according to the embassy state- 
ment, the limitation provided in the 
regulations applies only to Mexican 
companies. 

Foreign operators in Mexico had tak- 
en the position in many instances that 
the Calles government was seeking “to 
convert unqualified ownerships into 
terms of years by the simple device of 
requiring the existing titles to be ex- 
changed for concessions of limited 
duration.” 

Although the rule laid down in the 
statement issued by the embassy would, 
inferentially, protect foreign owners of 
subsoil rights where title was acquired 
for the express purpose of developing 
petroleum, oil companies operating 
through Houston are not advised that 
Americans who own lands in fee where 
the presence of petroleum was not 
suspected prior to effectiveness of the 
1917, constitution would have similar 
protection. This may prove another 
point for diplomatic exchanges and 
bring about a reopening of discussions 
between the Washington and Mexico 
City governments. 


Embassy Statement Informal 


HE embassy statement, although 

regarded at Washington as being 
made informally, tends to clear many 
disputed points in the application of 
Mexico’s petroleum law, especially with 
regard to actual operations require- 
ments, presumably referring to the 
“positive acts” doctrine applying to 
properties acquired prior to May 1, 1917. 


[t is pointed out in the statement that 
since this doctrine 


“seems to have 
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caused uneasiness among foreigners” it 
is convenient to make known how the 
government interprets the regulations 
applied to properties acquired before 
May 1, 1917, but not developed by that 
date. The statement then goes on to 
say that “investments made before the 
granting of the concession will be con- 
sidered satisfactory and in compliance 
with the condition as to ‘actual opera- 
tion’ and nothing further will be re- 
quired during the term of the conces- 
sion,” 


Will Consider Rights 


HE Mexican government will main- 

tain the owner of such rights in his 
legal possession in case of controversy, 
it is promised, adding “ ., thus not 
only recognizing rights derived from 
private agreements, but lending them 
additional strength. . . . The concessions 
will have over former titles, leases or 
agreements the advantage of being un- 
assailable in either administrative or 
judicial controversies.” 

The embassy statement added that 
foreign company rights acquired before 
May 1, 1917, “will be confirmed by the 
government not oniy without cost but 
without the declaration renouncing 
diplomatic protection required by law 
for future acquisitions.” 





am 


Developments Awaited In 


Mexican Case 


HOUSTON, Dec. 6—American com- 
panies operating in Mexico will await 
developments in connection with a pol- 
icy outlined in a Mexican embassy 
statement issued at Washington, Dec. 2, 
it was learned after a secret conference 
in San Antonio Dec. 4. It was said 
that further events are expected to 
clarify the embassy statement regarding 
interpretation by the Mexican govern- 
ment of its petroleum regulations and 
the alien land law. 





Among others the conference at San 
Antonio is said to have been attended 
by William Green, George Schroeder, 
J. F. Fly, Pat O’Rourke, Eric E. Lowell 
and Walter Temple, all with Tampico 
headquarters and representing the fol- 
lowing companies: Pan American Petro- 
leum & Transport Co., and its subsidiary, 
Huasteca Petroleum Co.; International 
Petroleum Co., subsidiary of the Mex- 
ican Seaboard Oil Co. of Maine, and the 
various subsidiaries of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group. 






One classification of petroleum rights 
under the Dec. 26, 1925 ,law had 
and exploit oil deposits before the pro- 
visions or the provisions of the 1917 con- 
stitution. This classification embraced 
properties in which the privileges of 
owners were transformed into acquired 
rights by positive acts of petroleum ex- 
ploitation prior to May 1, 1917. Operat- 
ing companies continue indefinitely in 
the exercise of their rights of exploita- 
tion of these properties and surface 
owners of the land are likewise undis- 
turbed in the benefits accruing to them 
from development. 


A third classification set up in the 
petroleum law affected beneficiaries of 
any contract for the exploitation of 
petroleum entered into between May 1, 
1917, and Dec. 1, 1925, who were to have 
the preferential right for a year to 
obtain concessions from the Mexican 
government in accord with the stipula- 
tions of the law and the regulations. 
The period for obtaining such “confirma- 
tory concessions” expires Dec. 31, 1926. 

Advices to Houston about the classi- 
fication referred to in the last preced- 
ing paragraph, are not clear except that 
“the government (Mexico City) has de- 
clared that in cases in which interests 
of foreigners are involved the ailen land 
law and its regulations shall be applied 
preferentially.” 


Millions of Acres Affected 


HE situation in Mexico, which has 

been the cause of diplomatic ex- 
changes between Washington and the 
Calles government, has been important 
because of the millions of acres of lands 
in Mexico which were acquired by 
Americans before May 1, 1917; these 
lands at the time of acquisition carried 
subsoil rights. 


The American attitude with regard 
to fee lands of the character mentioned 
has been that subsoil rights belong to 
the surface owners regardless of wheth- 
er the buyers suspected the presence of 
petroleum in the subsoil at the time of 
purchase and regardless of whether any 
positive step had been taken to locate 
and exploit oil deposits before the pro- 
mulgation of the 1917 constitution: Un- 
til the embassy statement was issued 
at Washington it had been feared the 
Mexican government’s attitude was that 
some positive step should have been 
taken to indicate the owner’s intention 
of developing for oil. Even now the 
Mexico City attitude on this phase is 
not considered entirely clear. 





Coolidge Disparages Centralized 


Business Regulation 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 7 

CONOMY and more economy con- 

E stitute soul and body of President 

Coolidge’s message to Congress today, 

assembled for the short session of the 

69th since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

“The one weak place in the whole 
line (of our national defense) is our 
still stupendous war debt,” is his ma- 
tured conviction. In discussing that 
national defense, after saying our air 
force should be improved, he said that 
the army and navy are not supported 
for the benefit of supply concerns. The 
declaration was obviously made out of 
the fullness of his experience with the 
propaganda that is always being car- 
ried on by makers of martial baggage. 

There is not a word in the message 
about oil or the necessity for conserv- 
ing the supply thereof. The fact that, 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board has 
not completed its report on the sub- 
ject is reason enough for the abstin- 
ence. The trial of Fall and Doheny, 
now going on, is another reason for not 
bringing up the subject at this time. 
Congressmen may talk about a sub- 
ject that is being tried in the courts 
but few Presidents of the United States 
have shown such lack of respect for a 
co-ordinate branch of the government 
as the members of the legislative 
branch. Senator Walsh of Montana 
(the President's observance of the 
proprieties recalls) made a speech over 
the radio about the lease cases while 
the grand jury was considering the 
matter, which was of the prosecutor 
tvpe. 

Nothing in the message, however, is 
expected to attract so much attention 
in the business community of the land, 
as his declaration that he was in favor 
of reducing, rather than expanding 
yovernment bureaus which seek to 
regulate and control the business 
activities of the people. It is in line 
with the policy he showed when he 
re-organized the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which reorganization has been 
facetiously called a “getting of re- 
ligion” by that often pettishly pesti- 
ferous body. The Coolidge idea is that 
abuses should be eradicated in the 
places where they are found, by the 
local authorities. 

Whether his views on that subject 
will have any weight with the Con- 
gress elected last month, when it meets 
a vear hence, is something to be spec- 
ulated upon by those fond of that sort 
of employment. The President’s whole 
thought on the subject of centralized 
regulation, from Washington, is as 
tollows: : 

“T am in favor of reducing, rather than 
expanding, Government bureaus which 
seek to regulate and control the busi- 
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ness activities of the people. Everyone 
is aware that abuses exist and will exist 
so long as we are limited by human im- 
perfections. Unfortunately, human na- 
ture cannot be changed by an act of 
the legislature. When practically the 
sole remedy for many evils lies in the 
necessity of the people looking out for 
themselves and reforming their own 
abuses, they will find that they are re- 
lying on a false security if the Govern- 
ment assumes to hold out the promise 
that it is looking out for them and pro- 
viding reforms for them. 

“This principle is preeminently ap- 
plicable to the National Government. It 
is too much assumed that because an 
abuse exists it is the business of the 
National Government to provide a rem- 
edy. The presumption should be that 
it is the business of local and State 
governments. Such national action re- 
sults in encroaching upon the salutary 
independence of the States and by un- 
dertaking to supersede their natural 
authority fills the land with bureaus and 
departments which are undertaking to 
do what it is impossible for them to ac- 
complish and brings our whole system 
of government into disrespect and dis- 
favor. 

“We ought to maintain high stand- 
ards. We ought to punish wrongdoing. 
Society has not only the privilege but 
the absolute duty of protecting itself 
and its individuals. But we cannot ac- 
complish this end by adopting a wrong 
method. Permanent success lies in local, 
rather than national action. Unless the 
locality rises to its own requirements, 
there is an almost irresistible impulse 
for the National Government to in- 
tervene. The States and the Nation 
should both realize that such action is 
to be adopted only as a last resort.” 


Shell Completes World's 
Deepest Paying Well 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 4.— 
The Shell Co. of California established 
two world records the past ten days in 
the Ventura Avenue field, cementing 
the longest string of 15% inch casing 
ever landed in an oil well, and complet- 
ing the deepest commercial oil producer 
in the world. 

Shell Company's Gosnell 23 in the 
proven area of the Ventura Avenue 
field was drilled to 3,000 feet where a 
string of 15% inch, 70 pound, American 
Seamless pipe was landed and cemented. 
In this hole, 300 feet of 23 inch stove 
pipe casing was landed, in place of 18 
inch, which is customary. This test is 
intended to go to 7,500 feet or deeper, 
unless an extremely good well is finished 
at a lesser depth. In fact, Shell of- 


ficials want to test the depth of the 


producing sands in this field, so far un- 
known. 

Shell Company's Edison 10 in th 
same field was completed recently at 
6,603 feet for 2,800 barrels of 29 gravity 
oil and the weil settled to 2,200 barrels a 
day late this week. This is the deepest 
commercial producer in the world. Th: 
Associated Oil Co. previously held this 
record, also in the Ventura Avenue field 


‘Texas Sues For Lands 
Producing Oil 


Staff Special 

HOUSTON, Dec. 4—The land on 
which the Transcontinental Oil Co., and 
the Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. recently 
completed a 100 barrel well in Pecos 
county was brought into litigation, Dec. 
2, with the filing of a suit by the state 
of Texas for recovery of title on 2,214.4 
acres. The acreage is described as 
school land and the petition names as 
defendants Brown Bros. of San Angelo, 
a firm consisting of R. Wilbur Brown 
and Kenneth Brown, together with Ira 
G. Yates and wife, Anna Yates, of Pecos 
county, to whom two tracts were con- 
veyed under grants from the state Aug 
1, 1923. 

The state’s petition charges that the 
oil companies and the Peerless Oil & 
Gas Co., of Indiana, Pa., a royalty own 
ing organization, unlawfully took pos 
session of the land and its mineral con- 
tent, including gas and oil; the oil com- 
panies moving on the land in Decem- 
ber, 1923, under oil and gas leases ob 
tained from Mr. and Mrs. Yates. 


Phillips Denies Merger 
With Texas Likely 


TULSA, Okla., Dec. 4.—Published 
reports today from New York that of- 
ficials of The Texas Co. are soon to 
inspect properties of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. with intent to acquire the 
company by stock exchange, drew from 
Frank Phillips, president of Phillips 
Petroleum Co., a denial of a contem 
plated merger. 

The statement given to National Pe- 
troleum News in a telephone convet 
sation with Mr. Phillips at Bartlesville 
was the only comment he would make 
It was being released at the same time 
to the Associated Press. It follows: 

“Frank Phillips, president of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., said he did 
not desire to comment on the gossip 
connecting his company with the visit 
to the Mid-Continent fields of the of- 
ficials of The Texas Co. Mr. Phillips, 
in view of having denied so many times 
the stories of mergers of Phillips with 
other companies, stated he saw no 0 
casion to countenance this one. He 
states the position of his company re 
mains the same as it always has been 
and no merger, sale or combination is 
contemplated.” 
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S.O. Indiana Places New Pre-diluted 
Motor Oil on Market Dec. 8 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Dec. 7 
HE Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
tomorrow will place on the mar- 
ket throughout its territory a 
pre-diluted motor oil which has been 
christened Iso-Vis. Introduction of the 
new motor oil, which has been discussed 
in the oil industry for many months 
since a paper on it was read at last win- 
ter’s meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, was accomplished 
through advertisements in daily news- 
papers in every sizeable town in the 11 
states where the company markets. 


The name is derived from a contrac- 
tion of the Greek word “isos” meaning 
equal and “viscosity.” 


It was the intention of the Standard 
to begin distribution of the new oil 
Dec. 1 but something caused it to delay 
its advertising campaign until tomorrow. 
The oil has been on sale for several 
weeks at some of the Standard’s sta- 
tions but no effort was made to mer- 
chandise it until this week. 


Standard Issues Statement 


HE Standard issued this statement: 

“The new Iso-Vis line of motor 
oils, announced this week by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, is the culmina- 
tion of three years of intensive research 
by the company’s engine laboratory, on 
the problem of the dilution of the crank- 
case oil by the heavy ends of gasoline, 
particularly in winter operation. Their 
essential feature is the counteraction of 
the bad effects of dilution by starting 
with a heavy oil the vapor pressure of 
which has been adjusted, so that its 
viscosity remains substantially constant 
in the desirable range, instead of being 
like ordinary oils which are either too 
heavy when fresh or too light after 
100-150 miles of use. 


“The theory of equilibrium dilution 
which led to the invention of the new 
type of oil, and the practical results 
which they gave in service under a wide 
variety of conditions were described be- 
fore the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at their annual meeting last win- 
ter, and published in the February num- 
ber of their journal and in various other 
publications. 


Dilution All in First 200 Miles 


THE extensive results reported by 
4 Messrs. Wilson and Wilkin show 
that the ordinary type of oil in the 
average car in winter picks up about 
16 per cent of diluent in the first 150- 
200 miles operation, thereby losing fully 
two-thirds of its initial viscosity. Be- 
vond this point there is little change in 
(dilution or viscosity as long as operat- 
ing conditions do not change markedly. 
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This does not mean that diluent stops 
going into the oil during periods of 
cold starting. 

“As a matter of fact it probably goes 
in just as ever, but after about 16 per 
cent of diluent accumulates in the oil 
the amount driven off during the periods 
of hot operation on the average just 
balances that which comes in during 
cold starting, thus producing a balanced 
or equilibrium condition as long as the 
cycle of operating conditions is reason- 
ably constant. Marked changes in 
weather or operating conditions will, of 
course, be reflected in fluctuations up 
or down in the equilibrium amount of 
diluent. 


“The results of the laboratory’s work 
also indicated rather definitely that for 
winter conditions the viscosity of the 
oil should be kept within rather narrow 
limits, in fact between 160 and 200 sec- 
onds Saybolt at 100° F. for the best re- 
sults. If the viscosity of the oil in the 
crankcase is above 200 seconds at 100° 
F, it thickens up so much at low tem- 
peratures that starting in cold weather 
becomes difficult or impossible, and 
there is frequently a warming up period 
of 5-10 minutes before the oil can be 
sucked into the oil pump and circulated 
to the vital parts of the engine. Many 
bearing failures and scored cylinders 
have been traced to the failure of lubri- 
cation during this warming up period 
when the oil is:‘too heavy to circulate. 


Too Thin Oil Permits Abrasion 


N THE other hand, if the vis- 

cosity of the oil drops much be- 
low 160 seconds at 100° F., it will not 
have enough body to preserve a good 
lubricating film after the engine warms 
up. This may not do much harm if 
the oil is clean, but as dirt and grit ac- 
cumulate, too thin an oil will permit 
much abrasion of bearings, piston rings, 
and cylinder walls. 


“If the motorist, recognizing the de- 
sirability of having a viscosity in this 
optimum range, selects a very light oil 
having an initial viscosity of say 200 
seconds, he will have excellent results 
for the first 25 miles or so, but as dilu- 
tion accumulates the oil thins down very 
rapidly and by the time it picks up the 
equilibrium amount its viscosity will be 
about 80 seconds Saybolt, which is far 
too low for safety. If, on the other 
hand, the motorist selects a medium 
motor oil of say 325 seconds viscosity, 
which is probably about the best com- 
promise available in the ordinary type 
of oils, he will have about 50 miles of 
hard starting and poor cold lubrication, 
and then pass rapidly through the op- 
timum range of viscosity and approach 


an equilibrium viscosity of about 107 
seconds which is again too low for satis- 
factory lubrication, although it 
fair results providing the oil is changed 
frequently as dirt and grit accumulate. 


gives 


“If the motorist recognizes this ex- 
cessive thinning out of light and medi- 
um oils and decides to use a heavy oil 
of say 500 seconds initial viscosity, he 
finds it almost impossible to start his 
car in cold weather and frequently gets 
no lubrication during the warming up 
period. This condition of very hard 
starting and poor cold lubrication per- 
sists for the first 100 or 150 miles, but 
beyond 200 miles the heavy oil has on 
the average picked up enough diluent 
to thin it down to the right body and 
approach an equilibrium viscosity of 
about 165 seconds. Beyond the first 
200 miles this heavy oil is therefore an 
ideal lubricant, at least so far as vis- 
cosity is concerned. 


Refinery Dilutes Oil 


HE essential proposition of the 

Iso-Vis oils is to take such a heavy 
oil and accomplish in the refinery what 
would otherwise have to take place in 
the car during the first 150 or 200 miles 
of troublesome operation. In other 
words, the refinery increases the vapor 
pressure of this heavy oil to correspond 
to that of the oil already in the crank- 
case and thus prevents it from picking 
up more gasoline and lowering its ini- 
tial. This lowers its viscosity to about 
200 seconds and from that point it thins 
out very little as it picks up only 5 or 6 
per cent more diluent to reach the aver- 
age equilibrium dilution. Cars equipped 
with dilution eliminators which ordi- 
narily hold the dilution around 10 per 
cent in winter will show a practically 
constant viscosity of 200 seconds. In 
summer operation 2 or 3 per cent of the 
diluent is generally driven off and the 
oil thickens up to about 250 seconds as 
is desirable. 

“In addition to the primary advantage 
of practically constant viscosity in op- 
eration, which gives rise to the name 
‘Iso-Vis,’ Messrs. Wilson and Wilkin 
also report that the new oils change 
much less in viscosity with temperature 
than do ordinary oils because of the 
relatively small temperature coefficient 
of the diluent. The new line of oils is 
made from specially selected crudes to 
give very low pour test, low carbon, and 
good color, and is marketed from the 
original package only as a premium 
grade of oil. In addition to the Iso-Vis 
Medium recommended for practically all 
passenger cars, there are heavier Iso- 
Vis oil for trucks, buses and tractors, to 
which the same general principles have 
been applied.” 
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How Crude Is Valued for Its Naphtha; 
Description of Laboratory Still 


HOUSTON, Dec. 2 

FTER the Humble Oil & Refining 

A Co. had led in revising the crude 

price differential in the South- 

west from 8 cents to 5 cents per degree 

of gravity Nov. 1, this periodical printed 

exclusively the detail of how the com- 

pany’s purchasing policy reflected the 

Humbie’s measure of raw material 
values in terms of salable products. 

Briefly restated, the Humble had 
found in laboratory tests checked 
against actual plant operations that the 
gasoline contents of crudes produced in 
Texas average about 1.6 per cent vari- 
ation of gasoline yield for each degree 
of gravity change. 3ased on the 
formula used by the Humble such a 
variation in gasoline yield was taken 
to justify the 5-cent differential in place 
of the previously prevailing 8-cent 
differential. 

Since the publication of the earlier 
article, which appeared on pages 17-20 
of the Nov. 10 issue, considerable in- 
terest has been shown in the detail of 
laboratory methods Humble used in ar- 
riving at the results. The original 
article dealt almost exclusively with the 
economic phases of the Humble’s crude 
evaluation and the formula used by it in 
establishing relative values after the 
variation of yields of crudes had been 
determined. 
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In this article it is proposed to discuss 
the physical tests of crudes made by 
Humble at its Baytown refinery labora- 
tory and checked against results ob- 
tained in regular plant runs on similar, 
or identical, oils. Included in this dis- 
cussion is a description of the laboratory 
apparatus used for determining the 
naphtha contents of crudes, together 
with a drawing showing the detail of 
the specially made still used. 

The still was built with the idea of 
duplicating plant yields of naphthas as 
nearly as possible. Cracking did not 
enter into the crude evaluation work, 
nor did the tests take particular ac- 
count of the values of other products 
than naphthas and fuel oils in so far as 
price-making was concerned. 

As explained in the earlier article, and 
indicated by a chart which accompanied 
it, kerosene yields of crude from a given 
district are fairly uniform when stripped 
to the same degree for gasoline, regard- 
less of the gravity of the crude. A simi- 
lar statement applies roughly to gas oil 
yields. Therefore, for crude evaluation 
purposes the variation of gasoline con- 
tent per degree of gravity and the vari- 
ation of fuel oil recovery constituted the 
two factors the Humble sought to es- 
tablish. 


Reflux Laboratory Still 
A aforementioned, the design of the 


laboratory apparatus, which is 
known as the “controlled reflux. still,” 
is based primarily on actual plant prac- 
tice. How closely results check is 
shown elsewhere in this article. Here, 
it is proper to say, the apparatus, 
which is sketched in Fig. 1, is used 

for all light crude evaluation 

work. The equipment consists 

of a 7'%-gallon still made 

from 10-inch pipe with 





Gortrolled Reflux Still * 
Equipment Being Used For 
Light Crude Evaluations 
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one end flanged for opening; a reflux 
column of 3-inch inside diameter iron 
pipe, 40 inches high and mounted on 
still. The top of this column is coupled 
to two condensors, which can be used 
independently, one in an iced bath for 
light fractions and the other of Liebig 
type with water and steam connection. 


The still proper is well insulated and 
is equipped with thermometer well and 
open steam coil. The column is jacketed 
so as to maintain any desired tempera- 
ture without variation. Reflux baffles 
were placed in the column so that the 
reflux could be measured at intervals 
through a graduated sight glass in the 
front of the still, the measured oil then 
being discharged to the bottom of the 
still. 

The column has 21 inches of pack- 
ing made from ¥% inch lengths of % 
inch pipe; and the top of the column is 
equipped with a brass tubing knock- 
back coil using water. 


Method of Operation 


HE usual charge to the still is 20,000 

c.c. At the start the Liebig con- 
censor is by-passed and the light over- 
head taken off through the coil con- 
densor in an iced bath, making cuts of 
either 214 per cent or 5 per cent, which 
are afterwards blended in proportions 
required. Steam is cut in at a still tem- 
perature of 300° F. 


A pilot light supplies heat to the 
jacket of the reflux column and water is 
turned into the knock-back coil to main- 
tain a ratio of reflux to condensate of 
2 or 3 to 1. This ratio is maintained 
throughout the gasoline and kerosene 
fractionation, the reflux being measured 
in a graduated column installed for that 
purpose and the condensate held at a 
discharge rate of 50 c.c. a minute. 


After completion of gasoline and kero- 
sene fractionation the coil and_ con- 
denser is by-passed and the Liebig cut 
in. All gas oil and paraffin distillate are 
recovered through this condenser. The 
heat to the column jacket is greatly in- 
creased during this part of the operation 
in order to reduce the reflux rate and 
the cooling medium is also cut out of 
the knock-back coil. 

The operation of this still is neces- 
sarily a batch one, whereas the present 
modern day refinery practice involves 
continuous operation of a battery of 
stills, and the feed is entering the first 
still in which uniform temperature is 
maintained. Therefore, for comparative 
results, the temperature on the labora- 
tory still must be brought up fairly 
rapidly. This usually takes from 15 to 
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2) minutes, as stated, to bring up to 
approximately 300° F. Thereafter, the 
temperature is brought up to maintain 
the required reflux ratio of between 2 
and 3 to 1, usually requiring about 1 
degree a minute, or 2% hours to bring 
the temperature from 300° to 450° F. 


Reference is made to a condenser in 
an iced bath on the light coil, whereas, 
of course, no such conditions exist in 
refinery practice. It has been found, 
however, that on account of bringing 
up the temperature rapidly to condense 
the light ends, this being a batch opera- 
tion, better control can be maintained 
with an iced bath. 

The light overhead cuts of 2% per 
cent or 5 per cent are blended for speci- 
fication products and regular Engler 
runs made on such blends, the results 
being noted with the addition of each 
cut; thus the distillation points, includ- 
ing initial and end points, are obtained 
and the results platted. The yield of 
Ny given specification product can be 
tained from the curves established on 

plat, as illustrated by Fig. 2. The 
Whole time required for making such a 
Tun is usually about six hours, which in- 
cludes the operation of the still and the 
Tunning of the Englers in connection 
therewith. 

At the time of adoption of the reflux 
still apparatus and the method of 


a 

ra) 
7 

th 


December 8, 1926 


Fig. 2 


laboratory procedure described, a great 
many runs were made of identical 
charging stocks going to the stills in 
the yard; and various checks were es- 
tablished on the apparatus. Some vari- 
ation, of course, was to be expected, be- 
cause of the various elements entering 
into the operations; however, it was 
found that on the laboratory still yields 
checked with the most efficient stills 
in the yard within a range of perhaps 
not more than 3 per cent by volume of 
gasoline produced, and a factor of safety 
should be used to adjust for such differ- 
ence. 

Continued checks have been made 
and some of the more recent results are 
given as follows: 

(1) A plant run on crude for a period 
of two weeks, cutting maximum 400 
end point naphtha gave a yield of 33.95 
per cent. A comparative laboratory run 
on reflux still on sample taken from 
charging pump in this period showed 
a yield of 33.4 per cent, physical tests 
of products being similar. 

(2) A second plant run on the same 
crude for a period of six days showed 
36.84 per cent of 400 end point naphtha 
as compared with 37 per cent on the 
laboratory reflux still. 

(3) A third plant run cutting for 400 
and 430 end point stocks yielded 29.4 
per cent of 400 e.p., and 2.62 per cent of 


430 e.p., or a total of 32.04 per cent. 
The laboratory reflux still run for maxi- 
mum 400 end point showed 33.2 per 
cent. The plant yield in this case, on 
account of cutting for intermediate 
points on 430 end point, was perhaps 
less than would have been the case had 
the cut been entirely for 400 end point, 
refluxing for the maximum yield. 


(4) A fourth run made on a similar 
crude to that used in the No. 3 test, 
over a period of seven days, gave a plant 
yield of 25.78 per cent of 375 end point, 
7.9 per cent of 400 end point and 1.36 
per cent of 430 end point, a total of 
35.04 per cent as compared to a maxi- 
mum yield of 36.8 per cent of 430 end 
point on the laboratory reflux still. This 
same crude was run for another period 
of seven days, cutting for 375 e.p. and 
430 e.p., showing 26.96 per cent of 375 
e.p., and 7.64 per cent of 430 e.p., or a 
total of 34.6 per cent, this also compar- 
ing with laboratory reflux still result 
of 36.8 per cent hereinbefore given. 

It will be seen from the foregoing il- 
lustrations that results check fairly 
closely, although in instances where 
(during the period) different cuts were 
made of different specification naphthas 
there are greater variations than in 
cases where direct comparisons could 
be made. This is naturally accounted 


for by the plant having to readjust tem- 
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peratures on stills in order to make 
these cuts; in some instances, with per- 
haps small sacrifices in yields. 

In the foregoing connection it should 
be borne in mind that the laboratory 
determination has been made for a given 
specification product, showing in each 
instance the maximum yield possible. 

Characteristics Vary Somewhat 

OME differences have been noted in 
S the the gasolines 
produced by the reflux laboratory still 
and those which produced in 
plant stills properly equipped with frac- 
tionating devices, especially in the per- 
centages off at low boiling points. This 
is due to the greater reflux ratio in the 
still than is ordinarily the 
These differ- 
212° 


characteristics of 


may be 


laboratory 
custom in plant practice. 
ences affect more particularly the 
point. 

It has been mentioned previously that 
an iced bath is used for the recovery of 
light fractions; one reason for this is to 
overcome the differences in recovery be- 
tween this laboratory still and plant 
practice, and since the laboratory run 1s 


for maximum yields of a given end 
point, or for gasoline of intermediate 
fill, the maximum fractionation at the 


end point or at the intermediate points 
iy carried on in order to get the maxi- 
mum yield. 

The point 1s made tinally that what- 
ever the results obtained the tests are 
considered adequate. Of course, in the 
operation of stills in a refinery yard, 
even on identically the same charging 
stock, differences be noted in 
vields, due to the human element. On 
the laboratory still, the same men are 
working on various tests, so that every 
run is considered to give more accurate 
from the standpoint of 
parative values than it is possible to get 
in actual refinery yard practice. 


may 


results com- 


Values In Price-Making 

ARIATIONS of yields of products 

per degree of gravity known, with 
special regard given to gasoline and fuel 
oil the Humble proceeds to establish its 
crude differential on the’ basis of plant 
values and f.o.b. refinery markets. On 
1.6 sper Variation of 
gasoline vield per degree of gravity on 
crude Texas differential fields. as 
the earlier article, the 
formula is worked out as follows: 


the basis of cent 
from 
explained in 


By multiplying the percentage vari- 
the number of gallons in a 
barrel and then by multiplying the result 
by the difference in yalue of a gallon of 
gasoline and a gallon of fuel oil at the 
refinery Thus, with North Texas gaso 
and fuel oil at 


becomes: 


ation by 


line at 94 cents 314 
tormula 
x 42 x 6c equals 4.0326¢ 

formula reflects 
(1.6 gallons 
vari 


Che Mrst stage ot the 
1.6 


in 100 galions) t 


conversion ot per cent 


‘2 proportionate 
ation in a barrel of 42 gallons, which 
amounts to .67 gallon. That quantity 
multiplied by the difference in the two 
values of yasoline and fuel oil at the 
refinery shows the adjusted, or net, 
value of the .67 of a gallon change in 


vield per degrée ot gravity. 
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How to Holda Retail Dealer 
Told by Iowa Jobber 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Dec. 3 
EEPING garagemen, filling station 
operators and other retail dealers 
firmly attached to one source of supply 
for gasoline and oil is a problem that has 
puzzled many a jobber. In a recent 
issue of “Independent Topics,” the of- 
ficial organ of the Iowa Independent 
Oil Men’s Association, an oil man dis- 
cussed the matter from his own experi- 
ence, somewhat at length. It was full 
of ideas, all dignified with some degree 
of success in actual practice. The only 
clue to the author’s identity is the state- 
ment in the bulletin that he was once 
president of the Iowa jobbers. His 
treatise follows: 

“When the average jobber finds he 
has lost a perfectly good dealer account, 
about the first thing he does is cuss the 
particular competitor who took the busi- 
away from him and tries to place 
the blame for his loss on the unscrupu- 
lous methods employed by said com- 
petitor; whereas, four times out of five, 
it was the superior merchandising meth- 
ods (rather than the unscrupulous) that 
landed the business for the competitor. 


ness 


“When you ask one of these wailing 
jobbers, ‘What are you doing to hold 
your dealer accounts?’ the usual answer 
is, ‘Well I give them good stuff and 
good service—about all any one can do.’ 

“But is 

“Have you ever tried making every 





ita 


worth-while dealer a part of your 
organization? Do you get the idea 
over to them, either personally or 
through your salesmen, that ‘only as 
they prosper, you prosper’? Do you do 
anything to help them increase their 


business, especially their sales of your 
products? You may well ask, ‘How 
can I do these things so that they will 
count ?’ 


One Sure Method 


6c ROBABLY the surest way of 
making your good dealers a part 
of your organization is by selling them 
stock in your company. One hundred 
dollars to $500 (depending on the size 
of the dealer) usually is enough to bind 
him to your organization and make him 
a booster so long as ye both shall live. 
“Ot this is always pos- 
sible, but it is the one bet if it is 
possible. Probably the next best thing 
get your customer tied up on a 
contract over a period of years, by the 
terms of which you furnish 
certain equipment, do a certain amount 
of advertising, etc. It is usually just as 
easy to get a customer to sign a pump 
and tank agreement covering a_ period 
of tive years as it is for one year. 
“Get up and send out regularly each 
month a comparative sales record of all 
dealers in a territory, 


not 


best 


course, 


is to 


agree to 


of your certain 











showing not the number of gallons sold, 
but the percentage of increase or de- 
the sales of each of your 
dealers over the corresponding month 
of the year before. This comparative 
sales record makes your dealers feel 
that they are part of your selling organ- 
ization and puts each one of them on 
their toes to make a favorable show- 
ing. 


crease in 


“Carrying this idea further, it might 
be advisable to offer prizes to the three 
dealers showing the largest percentage 
of increase in gallonage on either all 
grades or possibly on only premium 
grade gasoline. Along with each 
monthly comparative sales record send 
a well-written pep letter in which you 
throw a few bouquets at the leaders for 
the past month and a word of encour- 
agement to those who are trailing be- 
hind. 


“To help your dealers increase their 
sales and at the same time make them 
feel that they are a part of your organ- 
ization, encourage some of your regular 
patrons to patronize your dealers, ask- 
ing always for your particular products. 
If you use coupon books and you can 
get a few coupon book customers to 
patronize one of your dealers regularly 
that dealer will almost have to continue 
handling your products. Likewise, 
make it possible for every one of your 
credit who run a monthly 
account, to get their requirements 
through your dealers as well as through 
your own service stations. The dealer 
will appreciate not only the patronage 
of your regular monthly account cus- 
tomer, but also the fact that YOU are 
carrying the account instead of him 
carrying it. 


customers, 


“A few suggestions along the lines of 
advertising helps follow: 


“Above all things keep your dealers’ 
pumps well painted and your signs or 
globes in first-class shape, so that they 
really are an advertisement and a credit 
to yourself and your dealer. If you ad- 
vertise in the newspapers, list your 
dealers in the vicinity covered as “DIS- 
TRIBUTORS” of your products. Most 
dealers get a kick out of seeing theif 
name in print, especially if it doesn’t 
cost them anything. They are always 
prone to overrate the benefit they get 
from your advertising. 


“If you are distributing road maps, 
Ford gauge sticks, spark plug testers, 
lead pencils, calenders or any form of 
novelty advertising, place a fair share 
of them for distribution through your 
dealers. ; 


“In brief, make your dealers feel that 


they are in reality your distributors 
and, as such, are an integral part o! 
your organization.” 
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Staff Special 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 4 
Hk. defense in the case of Albert 
B. Fall former secretary of the 
interior and E. L. Doheny, Cali- 
| fornia oil operator and builder of the 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co., on trial here for alleged conspiracy 
in the granting of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
oil storage contract and the Elk Hills 
naval oil reserve lease, succeeded today 
in getting before the jury testimony 
that a grave national peril existed in 
he Pacific in 1921 and 1922 at the time 
Doheny, and the interior and navy de- 
partments were negotiating over the 
contract and The government 
rested its case Thursday. 


leases. 


Testimony concerning the national 
vril and the desire of the navy to get a 
iuel oil depot in Hawaii quickly, was 
given by Capt. J. K. Robison who as 
chief of the naval bureau of engineer- 
ing, conducted the negotiations for the 
navy department. No nation was men- 
tioned under an order of Justice A. A. 
Hoehling who is sitting in the case 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, when Capt. Robison pre- 
sented a letter from Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur directing him not to dis- 
close any confidential information that 
had come to him in the course of his 
public service. 


Seeks Pacific Peril Details 


RANK J. Hogan, chief of Doheny’s 

counsel, sought to have disclosed 
o the jury full details of the war scare 
held by the navy in 1921 and 1922 but 
the court ruled that would be prejudicial 
to public interests. 


t 


Capt. Robison testified that Dr. H. 

Foster Bain and A.W. Ambrose of the 
Bureau of Mines and not Fall conduct- 
cd most of the negotiations for the 
interior department before the Pearl 
Harbor contract was let in April, 1922, 
to the Pan American company. He 
saul the deal almost “hit the rocks” 
when he urged upon Doheny not to 
let the navy get bilked after a disagree- 
ent with President Anderson of the 
Pan American Petroleum Co. of Cali- 
‘ornia over royalties. Mr. Doheny 
ecame excited, Capt. Robison testi 
lied, and said if there was any talk of 
he “bilking” that he would drop the 
deal then and there. The Pan American 
broposition was accepted immediately, 
he witness said. 


+ 


Dr. Bain, regarded as the principal 
ss for the defense, was called to 
tand Thursday soon after the de- 
opened their case, or following 
iving of character testimony by 

N\arl Leonhardt, and Frank H. Powell, 











\ngeles, who had known Doheny 
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Fall and Doheny Witnesses Support 
eril Plea in Oil Lease 


Fall's defense statement 
been made to the jury by 
Lambert, chief of the former 
Mr. Lambert’s 
statement contained much of the details 
of the case as outlined by Mr. Hogan 
on the second day of the trial, Nov. 23, 


many years. 
had just 
Frank J. 


secretary's counsel. 


but he said Fall acted on orders of 
President Harding and asserted the 
$100,000 loan of Doheny to Fall had 
nothing to do with the Pearl Harbor 


depot contract or the Elk Hills lease. 


Considered Test Case 


R. BAIN said Fall had little to do 

with the working out of details of 
the contract, saying he and Mr. Am- 
brose did most of the negotiating for 
the interior department, together with 
Judge E. C. Finney, assistant secretary 
of the interior who was acting secretary 
in Fall’s absence. 

Dr. Bain explained the criticism of the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works that it 
had not been permitted to get a copy 
of the specifications of the Pearl Har- 
bor project, contending the reason for 
not allowing that company to bid was 
because it was unable to take crude oil 
in exchange for its work. 

Under cross examination Dr. Bain 
said the Standard Oil Co. of California 
and Associated Oil Co. had refused to 
hid on the project because they doubted 
the legality of the exchange of crude 
for tankage. The Pittsburgh & Des 
Moines Steel-Co., he said, had not re- 
ceived a set of specifications for the same 
reason as the Chicago company but the 
Foundation Co. of America had been 
given a set upon the statement that 
it had arranged with the Standard Oil 
Co. of California to take the crude oil. 

The bids for Pearl Harbor were op- 
ened April 18, 1922, by Acting Secretary 
Finney in the presence of J. J. Cotter, 
vice-president of the Pan American, 
Gano Dunn, president of the J. G. White 
Engineering Co., and himself, Dr. Bain 
testified. The bids then were turned 
over to him and Mr. Ambrose for 
analysis, he added. 
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Fall and Sinclair Lose Appeal 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 6. — The 
United States Supreme Court today 
threw out the protests of Albert B. 
Fall, former secretary of the interior, 
and Harry F. Sinclair, chairman, Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corp., against 
their indictments for alleged conspiracy 
to defraud the government in the leas- 
ing of the Teapot Dome naval reserve 
in Wyoming to Sinclair. They must 
stand trial. The Supreme Court up- 
held rulings of the lower courts in the 


case. 









Bain 


Under cross examination Dr. 
said the General Petroleum Corp. and 
Union Oil Co. officials also had ques- 
tioned the legality of an exchange of 
crude oil for tankage. 


Considered Test Case 


WEN J. Roberts. who with Atlee 
Pomerene. constitutes the govern- 
ment’s special counsel, read a_ letter 
written by Dr. Bain when he was in 
San Francisco May 12, 1922, to Fall who 
was in Three Rivers, N. M., in which 
he told of the doubt of the Pacific oil 
companies as to the legality of the Pan 
American deal. Dr. Bain, in the letter, 
said that none wanted to see Doheny 
get into trouble and added a proposal 
had been made to have one of the 
smaller companies attack the contract in 
court. The proposal was dropped as 
some of the companies feared such a 
suit would give support to trouble 
makers in Congress. 
At one point Dr. Bain referred to 
quickly corrected himself. 


Rear Admiral Luther E. Gregory, 
chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
navy department, testified to details of 
the plans for the Pearl Harbor supply 
station. He said the interior depart- 
ment had no part in making the plans. 
He also said the navy regarded the Pearl 
Harbor project as necessary to national 
defense. He said all the tankage 1s 
now in and the work was done for less 
than the cost provided for in the con- 
tract of April 25, 1922, with the Pan 


American. 


Mr. Dunn testified to conferences with 
Doheny relative to cooperating in the 
Pearl Harbor project. He said the Pan 
American company’s proposals were 
drafted in the offices of White company 
but a draft had been worked up by Mr. 
Cotter. In the Cotter draft was 
a proviso that in case the Pan Ameri- 
can bid were accepted and Naval Re- 
serve No. 1 should be opened that the 
-an American would be given a prefer- 
ential right. Mr. Dunn said he did not 
then know what was meant by a pre- 
ferential right. 


Following the ruling of Justice Hoeh- 
ling last Monday which admitted as 
evidence the testimony before the sen- 
ate committee on public lands and sur- 
veys, this testimony was read by Mr. 
The testimony consisted in 
part of a letter from Fall to Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, who 
acted as “prosecutor” in the oil lease 
investigation, in which Fall said the 
$100,000 had been loaned him by Edward 
B. McLean, Washington and Cincin- 
nati newspaper publisher, and a _ vol- 
untary statement from Doheny that he 
had loaned the money to Fall to buy 


Roberts. 
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the Harris ranch which adjoined Fall’s 
ranch at Three Rivers. 


Daugherty and Chase 


N’ Tuesday former Attorney Gen- 

eral Daugherty testified he had not 
given an opinion on the legality of the 
Pearl Harbor contract or the Elk Hills 
C. Chase, son-in-law of Fall, 
told what he knew of the purchase of 
the Harris ranch and of the El Paso 
transactions with the Harris heirs. He 
denied he had asked Price McKinney, 
late steel mill operator of Cleveland, to 
permit his name to be used as Fall’s 
creditor. 


lease. C. 


Judge Finney, on direct examination, 
said he advised Fall to accept the Pan 
American proposal for the exchange of 
tankage for crude oil and that he signed 
the contract for the interior department 
at the telegraphic order of Fall who 
was in New Mexico. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, assistant 
secretary of the navy, described the 
Pearl Harbor plans as part of the war 
plans of the navy. He said he did not 
discuss the oil leases with Secretary 
Edwin Denby until after they had been 
made. 


As the government drew its case to a 
close late Thursday it offered testi- 
mony of several witnesses and papers 
in an effort to prove several companies 
had sought to bid on the Pearl Harbor 
depot or applied for oil leases without 
success. 


Protests Fall’s Action 


NE was a telegram from E. W. 

Clark, executive vice-president of 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, a 
protest previously mentioned. To its 
protest of April 12, 1922, six days be- 
fore bids were opened, that it had not 
been permitted to bid, Secretary Fall 
answered Mr. Clark in part as follows: 

“You are informed that neither this 
department nor Navy Department has 
solicited privately or otherwise, bids 
from any construction companies what- 
soever for any oil storage construction 
at Pearl Harbor or elsewhere. Under 
the law we are simply compelled to deal 
directly with oil producers for 
change crude for fuel oil 
storage.” 

Senator J. W. Harreld of Oklahoma 
told of a letter he had written Fall on 
Dec. 11, 1922, the day the Elk Hills 
lease was granted the Pan American, 
opposing leasing of the California naval 
necessary offset 
wells but if any leases were to be 
granted that he would like informa- 
tion concerning the government's plans. 


exX- 
including 


reserves except for 


Fall replied that the interior depart- 
ment was acting only as business agent 
for the navy under direction of the 
President and that leasing was not left 
in the sole direction of the interior de- 
partment. Fall then referred Senator 
Harreld to the White House. 


A request of the Union Oil Co. of 
California that it be borne in mind if 
the reserves were to be opened, also 


was introduced. 
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go Per Cent of Service Stations 
In One Chain Pays Profits 


S aghiemagaiecicrss the total of competi- 
tive service stations in El Paso has 
doubled, the Calumet Oil Co., El Paso, 
Texas, is showing operating profit on 
more than 90 per cent of the number 


of stations in which it is interested. 
Robert N. Mullin, president of the 
Calumet, told the Texas Independent 


Oil Men’s Association at its fourth an- 
nual convention in San Antonio that 
the system he follows is respons:ble 
for the showing being made. 

It is the Calumet’s policy to put in 
charge of stations men who like to work 
for themselves. These men pay their 
own help and mainly work out their 
own problems, getting a commission 
from the Calumet of 1 cent a gallon on 
gasoline and 50 per cent on lubricant 
sales. The station men may sell acces- 
sories, do vulcanizing, etc., in which 
part of the business the Calumet has no 
share. 


In arranging for sites the Calumet 
estimates how much gallonage a loca- 
tion is capable of producing under the 
station management of a good man. 
Then a building of the knockdown type 


is erected and the grounds improved 
to make them attractive without the 
station investment heing too high. Build- 


ings that will salvage 25 per cent, or 
more, are used. It is the intention of 
the Calumet to write off station and 
equipment costs 75 per cent during 
the life of the lease. 


Station Man Posts Bond 


HEN a man is placed in charge 

of a station he puts up a bond 
of $200 or $250, on which the Calumet 
pays 8 per cent interest. This bond 
protects the Calumet’s goods at the 
station. 


The station manager has the advan- 
tage of the Calumet’s credit system, 
which has been so expanded to permit 
the operator to sell accessories, and 
other articles. Credit is handled by the 
company. Credit sales are applied as 
cash toward the station manager’s ac- 
count with the Calumet, except that on 
accessories, etc. a handling charge of 
5 per cent is made. 

A card system is used on credits, su 
arranged that a customer’s card is im- 
mediately picked up when his charge 
allowance is exceeded. <A station man- 
ager may recommend credit, but the 
Calumet's manager decides. 

Stations are kept spick and span and 


sales 


equipment in order by Calumet’s men. 
These include a sign painter, a house 
painter and a mechanic. The Calu- 


met also pays for electric lighting, water 
and minor expenses. 

A written contract which recites sim- 
ple rules of operation, is used by Calu- 
met to control proper operating condi- 


tions and its own standard of mer- 
chandising. Under this contract it 1s 
possible to terminate the company’s 


arrangement with a_ station manager 
whenever desirable. The manager also 
may withdraw if he sees fit. 


Young Married Men Preferred 


NK AR. MULLIN said that he tried 

generally to get young married 
men to handle stations, because “if 
they are married they have to work and 
if they are young they have the pep.” 
Sometimes he has trouble getting good 
men, he said, but not so much lately, 
as formerly. 

Mr. Mullin said that under his system 
service stations “got by” nicely in corn- 
parison with the old rental system which 
wouldn’t pay at similar locations. The 
amount of vulcanizing that can be made 
to pay is surprising, he said. 

Included under Mr. Mullin’s station 
system is the policy of holding sales 
conferences every Tuesday afternoon. 
Formerly these conferences were in the 
form of “night schools,” but the men 
would be tired and show less intarest 
than they do under the present sys- 
tem. Arrangements are made for sta- 
tion relief work while the men in charge 
attend the conferences. To graduate 
from the sales conference meetings it 
is necessary for station managers to at- 
tend four consecutive sessions. 

The sales conference system was be- 
gun, Mr. Mullin said, shortly after he 
heard one of the men talking learnedly 
about the “specific gravity” of gasoline. 


Men are Encouraged 

N a discussion from the floor of the 

convention, which followed Mr. Mul- 
lin’s remarks about his system, J. R. 
Klumpp, in charge of station sales for 
the Grayburg Oil Co. San Antonio, 
spoke in favor of encouraging men to 
develop salesmanship. 

C. V. Millican, Panhandle Refining 
Co., Wichita Falls, referred to the suc- 
cess obtained in operating stations with 
better type men who are paid higher 
wages than the personnel with which 
some companies operate. 

The Panhandle has also been fortu- 
nate, Mr. Millican said, in getting 2 
number of good station sites on a 
cent a gallon rental basis instead of 
paying the old flat rate for leases. 
Portable buildings are used by the Pan- 
handle in the territory around Wichita 
Falls where it operates stations. Leases 
are generally taken for periods of eight 
to ten years. 

J. C. Gaither, Gaither Oil Co., Fort 
Worth, said his ¢ompany paid 1 cent 
a gallon rental in some cases and 10 
cents a gallon on lubricant sales. 

Ordinarily gallonage rentals have 
worked out satisfactorily for both the 
Panhandle Refining Co., and the Gaither 
Oil Co., the speakers said. Mr. Gaither, 
however, cited one instance where he 
had subleased to a dealer and both he 
and the landlord lost money through the 
dealer’s dishonesty. 
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It’s Counterbalanced ! 


V —_— FAUCETS are recognized as the 
highest quality faucets on the market—a 
distinction earned by twelve years of un- 
matched service. Is it any wonder, then, 
that this Wheaton No. 24, with such a 
family reputation back of it, should be so 
much in demand? 


You will observe the counterbalance flange 
on the upper end of the plunger shown in 
the illustration above. This flange slows the 
shut-off action. Also when the valve closes 
—when the plunger goes down—the cham- 
ber above the counterbalance flange must 
fill, and to do so the liquid must pass be- 


tween the close-fitting flange and the 
chamber walls. This further slows the shut- 
off action. Together, these features make 
the Wheaton No. 24 the smoothest, easiest 
operating faucet ever developed. And, not 
only does this slow action relieve the faucet 
and connections of jar, it adds life to the 
valve disc. 


Two styles of wrenches are made—one for 
can delivery which the driver must hold 
and one for hose delivery which the driver 
must lock open. Send for sample of either 
the 11%” or 2” size of this Wheaton No. 24 
and give it your own test. 


A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 


Wheaton 
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North and North Total Week Total Week 
Kansas Oklahoma Cent. Texas La.-Ark. Ended Dec. 3 Ended Nov. 5 
Plants Reporting...... | 23 46 41 14 124 124 
Crude Cap. (Bbls.)..... 98 ,200 165 ,900 144 ,300 53 ,700 484 ,100 462 ,100 
Cracking Capacity..... 21 000 45 ,800 15 ,700 20 ,200 102 ,750 102 ,750 
Da. Av. Crude Runs.... 60 ,202 — 3.4 100 497 + $8.2 69 ,000 +14.7 55,585 + 3.9 285 ,284 + 4.4 273 ,597 
Da. Av. Other Oils... 5 554 +65.7 ee 5 508 +18.1 6 264 + 400.7 20 672 +144.4 14 ,463 
GASOLINE—Gallons 
Stocks Nov. 26........ 9 ,266 ,127 $1 ,923 ,577 9 ,183 ,731 2 ,688 ,650 53 ,062 ,085 49 ,480 ,833 
Prod. 11-26 to 12-3.... 8 ,804 539 — 1.9 14 ,397 ,999 — 5.6 7,722,378 + 7.8 3,323 ,406 — 8.8 34 ,248 ,822 — 2.3 32 ,919 ,925 
Ship. 11-26 to 12-3.... 8 ,853 551 — 1.3 13 ,604 ,431 + 23.2 8 ,052 ,263 +13.4 3,345,116 — 6.1 33 ,855 ,361 + 10.4 34 ,279 ,064 
Stocks Dec. 83.......... 9,217,115 — 0.5 82,717,145 + 2.5 8 ,853 ,846 — 3.6 2 ,666 940 — 0.8 53 ,455 046 + 0.7 48 ,121 ,094 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 100.6% 94.5% 104.3% 100.7% 98.9% 104.1% 
ae 
Stocks Nov. 26........ 3,279 ,202 5 ,273 ,066 2,148 ,515 500 ,658 11 ,201 ,441 10 ,622 ,166 
Prod. 11-26 to 12-3..... 1 ,788 ,847 + 8.8 1,810 ,416 —- 7.1 2 ,227 ,285 +30.6 413 ,357 — 1.0 6 ,239 905 + 9.2 6 ,357 ,918 
Ship. 11-26 to 12-3..... 1 ,530 ,013 —10.1 1 ,542 ,986 — 22.8 1,995 ,848 + 2.3 441,455 + 39.1 5 ,510 ,302 — 7.7 5 ,992 ,602 
Stocks Dec. 8.......... 3 ,538 ,036 + 7.9 5,540 496 + 5.1 2 ,379 ,952 +10.8 472,560 — 5.6 11,931,044 + 6.5 10 ,987 ,482 
Ratio Sales to Prod 85.5% 85.2% 89.6% 6.8% 88.3% 94.3% 
STOVE DISTILLATE—Gallons 
Stocks Noy. 26........ 5 ,771 ,360 6 ,374 ,069 1 ,248 ,154 282 ,467 13 ,676 ,050 13 ,686 ,640 
Prod. 11-26 to 12-3..... 832 ,427 —17.3 578 ,140 — 25.3 298 ,762 +23.0 56,969 — 9.1 1 ,766 ,298 — 15.3 2 555 ,246 
Ship. 11-26 to 12-3..... 1 ,001 ,204 — 3.8 862 ,433 — 11.7 552 ,252 + 8.3 91,577 +562.7 2 507 466 — 1.3 1 ,890 ,155 
Stocks Det. $i. 66sec. cess 5 ,602 583 — 2.9 6,089 ,776 — 4.5 994 ,664 —20.3 247 ,859 — 12.3 12 ,934 ,882 — 5.4 14 ,351 ,731 
Ratio Sales to Prod... 120.8% 149.2% 184.8% 160.7% 142.0% 74.0% 
GAS OIL—Gallons 
Stocks Noy. 26........ 6 ,173 ,271 30 ,389 ,344 9 ,899 ,249 8,215 ,653 49 ,677 ,517 55 ,441 ,035 
Prod. 11-26 to 12-3..... 1 ,222 ,775 + 1.4 2 529 ,733 + 252.4 1 ,963 ,490 +40.0 8,016 585 + 7.5 8 ,732 ,533 + 42.4 9 ,331 ,107 
Ship. 11-26 to 12-8..... 1,910,205 +19.0 2 428 ,738 + 70.2 4,182,170 +50.7 $3 ,037 ,999 + 23.8 11 ,559 ,112 + 39.9 10 ,552 ,175 
Stocks Doc; 8......006. 5 ,485 ,841 —11.1 30 ,490 ,339 + 0.3 7 ,680 ,569 —22.4 8,194,189 — 0.7 46 ,850 938 — 5.7 54 ,219 ,967 
Ratio Sales to Prod.... 156.2% 96.0% 213.0% 100.7% 132.4% 113.1% 
FUEL OIL—Gallons 
Stocks Nov. 26........ 14 ,035 ,764 69 ,012 ,576 12 ,383 ,304 10 ,784 ,985 106 ,216 ,629 105 ,648 ,171 
Prod. 11-26 to 12-8..... 5 ,293 ,848 — 4.9 6 854,087 + 4.6 8 530,182 + 1.7 8 ,908 ,236 + 6.8 29 ,586 ,353 + 2.5 26 ,838 ,191 
Ship. 11-26 to 12-8..... 6 ,288 ,769 + 9.8 8 ,375 ,678 + 1.4 8 ,695 ,342 + 1.1 10 ,565 ,760 + 41.4 33 ,925 ,549 + 12.9 26 ,775 ,864 
Stocks Dec. 8.......... 13 ,040 ,843 — 7.1 67 ,490 ,985 — 2.2 12 ,218 ,144 — 1.3 9,127 ,461 — 15.4 101 ,877 ,433 — 4.1 105 ,710 ,498 
Ratio Sales to Prod. . 118.8% 122.2% 101.9% 118.6% 114.7% 99.8% 
Gasoline Produced by Various Methods, Week Ended Dec. 3 
% of % of % of Louisiana- % of % of 
Kansas Total Oklahoma Total Texas Total Arkanszs Total Total Total 
Straight Bun, ...5.. 20005. c0000% 6,023,020 68.4 9,902,750 68.8 | 6,471,029 83.8 1,212,511 36.5 23,609,310 68.9 
Cracked... 2,273,949 25.8 3,788,599 26.3 1,104,013 14.3 1,827,101 55.0 8,993 662 26.3 
| 507 ,570 5.8 706 ,650 4.9 147 ,336 1.9 283 ,794 8.5 1 ,645 ,350 4.8 
Total 8 804, 539 14 ,397 ,999 _ 722, 1378 3 323 ,406 34 ,249 322 
+ or — columns s are % change over previous week. 
GASOLINE 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market— Week Ending Dec. 3 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principle Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 124 Plants 
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More Light and Less Heavy Oil in Storage 


Staff Special—By Telegraph 


TULSA, Dec. 7 
ASOLINE production for the week 
ended Dec. 3 was reduced approxi- 
mately 700,000 gallons while shipments 
increased 3,200,000 gallons at 124 Mid- 
Continent refineries reporting weekly 
operations to National Petroleum 
News. However, gasoline stocks were 
increased 400,000 gallons during the 
week, 

Recent export buying in both Okla- 
homa and Texas was reflected in the 
reports. Oklahoma. refiners in- 
creased shipments 2,600,000 gallons over 
the previous week while the north 
lexas group increased shipments ap- 
proximately a million gallons. Pro- 
duction of gasoline in both areas was 
reduced slightly. Kansas ___ refiners 
showed practically no change in ship- 
ments while the Louisiana-Arkansas 
group was off slightly. 


\ 


Crude charges were increased 12,000 
arrels daily average while charges of 
other oils were more than doubled. 
Kansas refiners reduced crude charges 
2000 barrels and increased other oil 
harges 2000 barrels. Oklahoma re- 
finers increased crude runs 3000 bar- 
els and other oil charges over 4000 
rrels. Texas increased crude runs 
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9000 barrels and other oil charges, 
1000 barrels, while the Louisiana-Ar- 
kansas plants increased crude ruris 
2000 barrels and other oil charges 5000 
barreis. 

Kerosene production increased in 
Kansas and Texas sufficiently to cause 
a net increase of 525,000 gallons in the 
field while shipments dropped off 300,000 
gallons causing an addition of approxi- 
mately 700,000 gallons to stocks. 

Stove distillate production was off 
300,000 gallons while shipments were 
practically stationary, being approxi- 
mately 750,000 gallons greater than pro- 
duction. 


Despite an increase of 2,600,000 gal- 
lons in gas oil production during the 
week shipments more than kept pace by 
increasing 3,200,000 gallons causing a 
net reduction in stocks on hand of 
2,800,000 gallons. All areas shared in 
the increased movement of gas oil. 

Fuel oil shipments also showed con- 
siderably better movement during the 
week with an increase of approximately 
4,000,000 gallons. Production mean- 
while was increased only 700,000 gal- 
lons over the previous week with the 
result that stocks on hand were re- 
duced 4,300,000 gallons to a total of 
101,877,443 gallons. 


Summary for the Month 


Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four weeks ended Dec. 


3. Change in stocks figured from Nov. 


Gasoline 


Gallons 

WPGC CION  ocsecocc ees Geena 143,204,361 

SHIMON. «cick diccccce enue 137,871,009 

Net change in stocks ........ The 

Ratio sales to production ... 3% 
Kerosene 


PROOUCEIOM (ccc enewewese cee 
PRIIIROIRNINS, ad ce icc cc etaeawes 


24,264,995 
23,321,433 


Net change in stocks ...... +943,562 
Ratio sales to production .... 96.1% 
Stove Distillate 
PROQGUGUOM ...cecwe uals Maxaes 7,532,223 
SUPRETAMIIAINRON (oas'o os-c. Sci aa ce aie oe 8,949,072 


Gallons 
Net change in stocks ........—1,416,849 
Ratio sales to production .... 118.8% 


Gas Oil 
POEM ge oe ca cd ea ce avian 28,769,595 
SED soe wis ee eee eee 36,138,624 
Net change in stocks ...... —7,369,029 
Ratio sales to production ... 125.6% 
Fuel Oil 
eg ee erage 118,658,086 
PSG a eccey cana aw oe 122,491,151 
Net change in stocks ........ —3,833,065 
Ratio sales to production .. 103.2% 
35 






































































Barometer of Mid-Continent Refining Market— Week Ending Dec. 3. Automobile Production 
STOVE DISTILLATE Continues to Recede 


Hae} ctEEE NEW YORK, Dec. 4—Automotive In- 
ps dustries this week will say: 


st ain. cat November automobile and truck pro- 

BP AEEGEL GE duction was under October and the de- 

“WBEREREeEEe uc ion was under Oc ol er an the de 
Pitti cline is expected to continue this month, 

on the basis of schedules already laid 

out. However, the downward trend has 

been pursued gradually, and does not 

represent drastic curtailment in any 

sense. The industry is taking care of 

its dealers in a season which has shown 
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trl Hy somewhat more than the usual reces- th 
ae - : ; : : ‘ 
: SSEEBEEE con SHUSBEGSUSUERGD sion in retail demand, and will be in a 

a os TEU BEGUSHREGGREL See Scoleatint FT TT i Be ee good condition to resume active opera- 
= EA “Prt SoceeEPSaMMBEEEEGMALEEGcan EIS att tions with the opening of the 1927 m 
: Lt f é market. ” 
; the peti ak ei ki 
j 5 tet <ph" fannie aes The most urgent cause of concern - 
ee ae LitLN COOPRCIATT HHH BeRkaaee just now is the state of used car stocks. ie 
SEUUGGUGUGOUEGGRGHSHNGSUGRCNIDOUSGEROGRUERONGEOHERE These have mounted rapidly in the last tt 
Oct Ne Dee. few months, and represent a good deal tc 
of burden for retailers. Special sales of e 
the vehicles are being advertised in th 
some sections, and they often carry ; 
y Ce 
offers of low down-payment financing h 
TOTTI arrangements, although experience has ré 
TCE aan Tet ace ctttte 2 shown that from 5 to 10 per cent of h 
bel a [Mid-Continent aay ae my i ty NEN ptt > used cars financed on less than 40 per 
abe PALS = ° : 
= cent down are repossessed. it 
Ss Inventories of manufacturers are tl 
SS OEuEERAEEER’ SEES . within reasonable bounds and it is h 

hoped and expected that in the period 

SHEEAGGEHEP> 2RhauuaTSOSUUBR> Tat. oe a 
RPT YT Ld | Se Bestedilitissseetttatesrert . . ; c 
JRERRBGUGEEABENE < retail end will be enabled to cut down 
aun nine “=: used car stocks. a 
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Deepest Hole in World t 


sft mRRERGLs Has Oil Showing 


F i [Produntione| | oN LLLTLEN 
Gageer eer rT are 
e tests of the Chanslor-Canfield-Midway 
Oil Co.’s, Olinda 96 in Orange County, 
Calif., the deepest hole in the world, 
showed the presence of some oil and 
gas late this week. 

A string of 4% inch had been landed 
at the bottom of the hole with the last t 
2,008 feet perforated, and now they are t 
cementing the hole through perforations ‘ 
at about 6,200 feet for a real test. The ‘ 
hole is full of water. f 

The bottom of the hole is at 8,046 h 
feet, and last cores were taken from be- 
low 8,000 feet. This test is being 
watched with much interest, as_ the ] 
drilling of the well established several 1 
world records, and if it is a producer, : 
it will establish other records. 

Electric power was used to drill th 
hole. 
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H. D. Peckham Joins Crystal 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 4.—H. D. 
Peckham, who for the last eight years 
has been with the Pure Oil Co. in the 
Arkansas district, has joined the Crystal 
Oil Refining Corp. as scout for north 
note ti - : Louisiana and Arkansas. Mr. Peckham 

Jan Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Ocl, Nov. Dec. is a native of Rhode Island and a gradu- 


ate of Allegheny College. 
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CHICAGO, Dec. 4 


EING called upon to make a speech 
B in a well-filled banquet hall when 

no speech has been prepared and 
there is no burning issue about which 
a speech should be made is a memor- 
able event in the life of almost any 
man. Especially if that man never 
made an extemporaneous talk in his life, 
knows very well he is not an orator and 
never hoped to be distinguished as a 
platform entertainer. An incident like 
that in Davenport, Ia., last spring proved 
to be the turning point in the business 
career of LL. V. Surtees, salesman on 
the staff of Cosden Sales Corp., Chi- 
cago. So well did he avail himself of 
his unexpected opportunity that he 
received more invitations to talk than 
he could fill this season. The past sum- 
mer he delivered 25 addresses to gather- 
ings of oil salesmen in six states. In 
the mean time he went right along with 
his sales work. 


Surtees was in Davenport calling on a 
customer. After transacting his rout- 
ine business he asked his prospect to 
accompany him to dinner. 


“No,” the customer said. “We are 
having a little meeting of our salesmen, 
tank truck men, station men and a few 
good customers at the hotel tonight. 
There will be refreshments. Suppose 
you join me there.” 

“Are you sure I won’t be in the way?” 
Surtees inquired. 

At 6:30 p.m. he found himself seated 
behind a plate at the board where the 
sales force of the Arrow Petroleum Co. 
was about to banquet. After dessert 
was served the toastmaster told the boys 
that the man at his right was L. V. Sur- 
tees of Cosden Sales Corp., who would 
now address them. After considerable 
slight-of-hand work with water glass and 
napkin, Surtees managed to balance 
himself in an upright position. 


Had Something To Tell 


IRST came Surtees’ sales talk, 
somewhat elaborated. Then he 
started talking about oil. He is a grad- 


‘ate of Oklahoma A. & M. He spent 
‘Ix years in the Cosden refinery in 
West Tulsa, serving in almost every 
apacity from sample boy up. He was 
wo years in charge of the laboratory, 
pent a year in experimental work and 
tarted selling oil two years ago. He 
ad something to tell and told it. 
When he finished the men_ started 
‘king him questions. They asked him 
hat crude oil was; how various crudes 
fer, and what the difference is be- 
veen high-test and low-test gasoline. 
hey asked about the significance of 
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Salesman Starts Educational Program 


For Big Group 3 Refiner 


By Ward K. Halbert 
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L. V. Surtees 


the color of gasolines; what cracking 
was, and the meaning of I. B.P. and 
E. P., and what caused water in the 
crank case, and what made _ bearings 
burn out. 


Surtees was at home answering in- 
telligent questions about petroleum 
products. The management was de- 
lighted with the discussion and the re- 
port of the meeting spread and Surtees 
was established as a public speaker. He 
has not addressed jobbers’ meetings 
many times. Most of his appearances 
have been before meetings of salesmen 
employed by one firm. They have been 
gatherings of not less than eight or ten 
and seldom more than 100 men. Twenty 
or 30 men make the best meetings, he 
says. 


A Much Needed Work 


IL men who have heard him say 

he is doing a work that is needed 
greatly in the oil marketing industry. 
“He does not get technical and talk over 
the heads of men with common school 
education,” they say, “yet he is a re- 
finery man and a chemist which en- 
ables him to give the men facts and 
not bunk.” Surtees modestly says his 
chief qualification is being a stranger 
to his hearers. Men are more disposed 
to listen to somebody from “off yonder.” 
Now Cosden Sales Corp., is starting 
to make a permanent institution of Sur- 





tees’ work. It is preparing a film for 
his “Chautauqua” work. At the in- 
stance of John M. Carson, president of 
the firm, Surtees spent a week in the 
Mid-Continent with a moving picture 
camera, filming things that he can more 
easily show than tell in words. 

The pictures show oil field operations, 
flowing wells, pumping wells and drill- 
ing wells. They show a crew of men 
laying a pipe line and they include a 
panoramic view of the famous Burbank 
field. There are many views of refinery 
operations, from firing furnaces to test- 
ing gasoline in the laboratory and fill- 
ing cars at the loading rack. 

The only place the name of the com- 
pany appears in the picture is on the 
tank cars. The purpose of the move- 
ment is to educate the oil jobbers’ em- 
ployees, who are the oil industry’s per- 
sonal contacts with the consuming pub- 
lic. The oil industry will be better un- 
derstood by the public, the management 
thinks, when the public’s serious ques- 
tions to the man on the wagon or at 
the pump begin to be answered cor- 
rectly. * 

If an oil consumer wants to ask a 
question about oil, the natural person 
for him to ask is the man who sells 
him the oil. In too many cases, Mr. 
Surtees says, the salesmen are not able 
to answer these questions correctly and 
often they do the easiest thing and make 
up any sort of an answer to relieve the 
situation. He relates this story in illus- 
tration: 4 

Not long ago a motorist observed a 
new pump and a new brand of gasoline 
at the station of an independent jobber. 
Halting in front of the new pump the 
motorist asked: 

“What is the flash on this high-test 
gasoline?” 

“One hundred foot per second,” re- 
plied the pump boy, having no idea 
himself what flash point might be. 

“Good. Fill ’er up,” said the cus- 
tomer. 


Prairie Plans Gas Lifts 
In Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Dec. 4.—C. C. Carlisle, of the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. who has had 
charge of that company’s gas-lift in- 
stallations in the Lost Soldier field, 
Wyoming, is in Tulsa for an indefinite 
period. His company is planning the in- 
stallation of gas lift plants on a num- 
ber of its Mid-Continent properties. 
Hugh -M. Kent, formerly of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, will be engaged in this 
work for the Prairie. 
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Earlsboro Discovery Making 10,000 Bbls.; 
Seminole Output Increases 


By A. F. Hinton 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


TULSA, Dec. 4 


KLAHOMA crude production held practically stationary the past 
week, in contrast to the rapid fluctuations that have characterized its 


course recently. 


Its daily average this week is estimated by National Petro- 


leum News at 547,615 barrels, a decrease of 500 barrels from the preceding 


week. 


North Braman, which fell off about 3100 barrels, was the largest fac- 


tor, but its loss was offset somewhat by a gain of 2200 barrels at Burbank, 
this resulting from completion of new wells on acreage acquired at the last 


Osage sale. 


I<arlsboro apparently is destined to take its place along with Seminole as 
a major pool, if it is to be judged by its discovery well, as that well was deep- 
ened again a day or two ago, and at last reports was flowing 490 barrels an 
hour. This production, if maintained, would amount to 11,760 barrels a day, 
and makes this well look as large as any ever drilled in Seminole. The latest 
deepening of this well, which is the Gypsy-Amerada-Westland No. 1 School, 
in the NEc of 16-9-5, was four feet, making total depth 4291 feet, in the Wil- 


cox sand topped at 4275 feet. 


| Last week it was deepened five feet and in- 
creased its production from 2500 to 6500 barrels. 


About 40 wells are now 


drilling around this big producer, and all will be rushed down to the sand, 
urged on by the increasing output of the discovery well. 


Seminole, which had another vari- 
able week, divided between large new 
completions and death of older wells, 
managed to raise its production about 
1100 barrels to a daily average of 112,- 
265 barrels for the week. It ended the 
week making better than 118,00) barrels, 
and in a few days probably will have 
passed its peak figure, which was 120,- 
GOO barrels, reached late in October. 
Other fields than those mentioned 
showed only minor changes during the 
week, most of them declining slightly. 


Two Oklahoma Wild Cats 


‘Wine retaca interest was 
aroused by reported oil showings 


in wildcat wells far removed from pres- 
ent production, one near Oklahoma 
City and the other out in Major county, 
about 75 miles west of Enid. Investi- 
gation has disclosed, however, that 
neither well amounts to much in its 
present status, especially the one in 
Major county. These two “flashes” 
constituted the news that developed in 
Oklahoma during the week, outside of 
the Seminole district, and that area re- 
mains the point of principle interest and 
greatest activity. 

The Oklahoma City wildcat is the J. 
I. Cromwell No. 1 Martin, in the SWce 
NE SW SE of. 10-12-3W, Oklahoma 
county, and only a short distance north 
of the capitol. This well apparently 
had a small showing of oil at depth of 
4378 feet. The oil appeared on top of 
4300 feet of water in the hole, this water 
coming from an upper formation, and 
until a water shut off has been made it 
will be impossible to gauge the import- 
ance of the oil showing. 
be lowered to 


The pipe will 
bottom, which  neces- 
sitates about 200 feet of underreaming, 


so it will be some time before more 


40 


definite information is available. It has 
1ot been determined what formation the 
well is in at its depth, but geologists 





Osage Drilling Limit Extended | 
90 Days | 


TULSA, Dec. 4.—Notice was 
given Dec. 1 of a 90-day exten- 
sion of time when drilling is re- | 
quired on Osage reservation | 
leases by the Department of the | 
Interior. The Osage Lessees Oil 
& Gas Association recently peti- 
tioned the secretary of the in- 
terior, through the Osage reserva- 
tion agency, for an extension of 
six months or one year. Notice 
was also given that a hearing will 
be held in Washington probably 
in January to determine whether 
the request of the association | 
should be met in full. | 














state that the Wilcox sand in this lo- 
cality probably would be below 6000 
feet. 

The Major county wildcat caused 
considerable talk and some speculation 
when first reported, but when the larger 
oil companies had had opportunity to 
investigate it, they did not attach any 
importance to it. This well, which is 
known as the Henry Randau et al. No. 1 
Parker, is in the NEc NW of 4-23-16W, 
southeast of Heman, and near the line 
between Major and Woodward county. 
It was reported to have had a small 
amount of oil in the hole which was 
nearly full of water, at 652 feet. Geolo- 
gists state the Red Beds in this vicinity 
are from 2000 to 2300 feet thick, and 
that it is unlikely that any oil will be 
found in this formation. It is reported 
the well is being guarded to keep visi- 
tors away, a fact which immediately 
diminishes the importance of the show 
ing in the eyes of oil companies. 


Seminole Developments 
T the end of the week the Seminole 
field was producing 118,264 barrels 
from 77 wells, this being within 2000 
barrels of its peak, which was reached 
just before the shut down and proration 
agreement. Of this output, the 45 Wil- 
cox sand wells were producing 105,637 
barrels and the 32 wells in the Hunton 
lime contributed 12,627 barrels. Sev- 
eral of the Hunton lime wells are being 
drilled to the Wilcox, but are producing 
from the upper formation in the mean- 
time. 


Several wells were drilled into both 
the Hunton and the Wilcox sand dur- 
ing the week, with varying results, but 
it is noticeable that new completions 
are coming in for much smaller initial 
production than those drilled in a 
month ago. This is to be expected with 
the lowering of the field’s gas pressure, 
which was low in its best days. How- 


Drilling Operations in Okla., Kan., N. Texas and N. Mexico 











Dec. 4——————_Weeek Ending Nov. 27 

OKLAHOMA Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total 
Burbank..... og ae 12 a 55 6 11 | ee 56 
Other Osage... . 8 8 62 4 87 9 13 61 2 85 
Bristow-Cushing .. %& Ye D7 ie 16s 12 17 #+118 Wl 158 
North Oklahoma .. 18 2 107 40 182 10 24 118 52 204 
South Oklahoma .. 838 $2 177 40 282 20 29 169 41 259 
Muskogee. . 12 55 O15 82 co. 54 11 79 
Ok mulgee-Bristow .. 1 88 164 2 288 1 45 145 29 220 
Tonkawa...... a eee 10 3 14 D> acts 9 2 12 
Seminole Dist. . . 2% 54 3381 @ 433 33 50 306 @ 417 
Total Oklahoma 105 209 1051 166 1531 92 203 1019 176 1490 
KANSAS.... . 61 #79 223 103 466 64 68 234 96 462 
TEXAS f 
Central Tex... 89 224 113 426 : 74 775 «96 «445 
East Texas. - 2 19 15 36 aie 2 19 15 36 
Panhandle. . .. 144 $31 89 564 .. 153 $53 92 598 
N. Central Tex ws 76 1387 53 266 ... 88 188 85 256 
W. Dexas.... 99 198 51 348 “ 99 172 39 310 
Total Texas . 410 909 321 1640 .. 416 952 277 1645 
GRAND TOTAL .166 698 (2121 590 3637 156 687 2205 549 3597 
NEW MENICO 8 1 33.8 70 9 4 28 29 70 
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5 . Josey. pi NW 31-25-17E , bg asap ee Greenwood Co GE - pases ria 
N il- a ds 1 SW fuskee County = 497— 518 Se ea al. 1 SWe NE 29-2 vounty Dry 
105.637 : SW SE SW 2 y 10 York St et al ..l NEc SE NE 2-11 . 
yOO/ Maxine Ok 8-12-11 Der State.. "1 NWe N I E 12-23-11 T.D.2200 
Iunton dls + ow lahoma Coun 3628-3635 I erby...... "1 SEe 1 Ee 000-8 T.D.2175 Dry 
; SWe 9-13-1W ty 40 Javis et al "1 NWeS SW 36-23-11 r.D.2148 Dry 
Sev- Car , Empire..... i0 SWe SE 25-25-9 T.D.1 Dr 
“ npbell et al Okm T.D.4 Mid-Cont . | SWe SE SW + .1938 y 
> being ine,. . oan ao ulgee County -4110 I Ske -Cont .8 NEc Sw. N 7-22-11 r.D.2189 Dry 
’ pl laa .1 NEc SW SE 8-15 ty ry Skelly.... 12 NWe (14-22-11 2100-2 Dr 
ducing me ee fh oe vk e Texas... ... 1g NWe NE SW 18-22-1 ahead 23 
Trae oe ‘10 CSENW33 4-14-12 2085-2094 Fisher et al 2C ve NW NW 27- rit 2090-2 ° 9 
mean- ee. SS te in ae oe 2681-2699 12M pee ee Se NE Dan 1960-1908 36 
Reise "1 NWe NI | 28-13-14E 1107-11 2¢ 5) eae 2. % Se SW 7-23-11. -22-12 155— 1968 , 
N We NE NE -14E 7-1120 M pm eee gee. 4 SWe NW -23-11 1616-16 60 
oa SEe N ; E 19-16-13 1895-1945 30 Manhat =f oe .« NW 16-23 2025 st 
9 both Phillips. Osage cates T-D.2730 Dry G4 ON NW Ni 10-23-11 1925-1978 $0 
rete ee ened 77 y—B -D.2450 ry = -24-11 1949-2 150 
4 ie $ SEc 20-26-6E ness . | oo Marion C 1976-1820 15 
ts, but 2992 onnell..... ..1 NWe NE soumty 75 
; 7 2992-2996 pe “"? NWcSE py 
| renee ever, a large 70 | Prairie. Ric Be 16-22-6 Spe D 
initial to reach the number of wells ae ce eed ed 2 SEc 34 = — -D.2561 Diy 
in + ie ; sand i : s are du , -20-6E 
4 a t is possible their ica . short time pone Carter Oil Co. N 3363-3462 i 
| 1 eve ombi ‘ Se ie . NO. gs 
essure, wail though smaller production, SEc NE SE of th 3 Joe Carter, in the 
H Ss, may boo ially than es li topped t} e section. yy ~~ In the Se : 
Oow- much hi st the field’ arlicr : 1e Hunton li 1is well wes : aright pool, f 
much higher figu S output to drilling at n lime at 386 vest of Semi » four miles 
tained. re than it has yet © eaant 3898 feet at last 5, was Oil & Ga —— production —_ 
' ¥ at- oO a S 4 s os 
pxicO The b It Pence, about 120 ee and 4337 feet in pee the Wilcox pote 
est well or an | 7 o. 4 Ki at 
in oO . onl nour. DE > ink : : 
4 A rah — hd onc at Sem upper part of the Hu small well in the fou = of 33-10-6. It = in the SWe 
. Total arter, it it Ee ? its {unton b ° r feet 1 , 1ad its firs : 
. 56 \ , Mm the NW os o. No 4 s production e ut increa ower, and irst oil 
2 85 At last re c SE NW : ada’s N with deepeni sed was flowi at 4342 f 
orts, this of 24-9 s No. 1 : penin ing 40 b eet deptl 
1 158 4140 f P , this well -6. : Rentie, i mens Amer- be : arrels pth 
2 204 , eet in the Wil was drillin cated in the S , in this secti ing drilled an hour. It i 
385 ss e SE t s section, | deepe . t 1s 
1 259 Id590 bar ° COX sand, a d 8 at Hunto : Cc NW N » 10- show per, and b 
1 79 ( 4 rels in 24 I ,» an flowed n lime at 3905 ” E, had tl 2 much large pro ably will 
9 . did by satis 10urs. = renor 3905 fe re) Cf producti : 
2 2 3 ea _ as good ey psy Oil ports had a hole fut} = _ at last a well about es Bonthnenet 
8 417 » in the NW cE 20 its No Ca . Ol Same Cc -quarte - . 
i . NO. art 1 oe ompany rs n 
—— bee production a yi 24, as it failed ico, sages drilled its N hole in its os apparently eine ve 
; ae : Plugged saan gh hihics sail the Wile e — of 23 iy " 1 Fix- NW of 34 26 1 Stewart, in the vind 
where it 1s E 1e unt . e ox after f ae 23-9-6, dowr 2 2 -10-6. This S c 
6 445 producing ¢ on lime, "0° i ailing to fi 1 to full of w is well has :< 
5 00 be , n the H o find water at 1as a hol 
5 36 arrels daily. P*7 unton a, produc- re 4410 fe 1ole 
2 598 Depth . ily. ee y from 4107 t , getting the d : ports. It had et, according 
5 256 Increases F is makir 5 o 4118 feet eep feet wi ad the Wilc g to 
9 310 PRHE low ti 1g 2500 barrels t, and the well i vith a showi cox at 4405 
ened = secc ; tinent P arrels daily P E int , ing of oi - ” 
7 1645 nese gor ee ee is ae Corp a _— prvi at 4408 feet ' but drilled 
9 3597 1 ieee rhere th ie ee in Me: _ SE - No. 2 Rentie 001 well . Another S 
» 70 _ Nillingsworth |} e Amerada’s N in line wi SE of 14-9-6 , ,  Petrole : was the Mid-C ea- 
1as bee s No. e with the fz . which is ; eum Co Mid-Conti 
er for n yeen the tion arthest 1is NEcS rp. No ntinent 
‘ early only : in the : st nor NEc SW S be 3G é : 
News ly three months 9 pro- lime at 3! a field, topped = produc- the H W SW of 34-10-6 MaFSOR, in the 
Deceml - was the _at 3932 feet the Hunt unton li - This wel 
ber 8, 1926 flowing 25 barrel erie ae: Diy inl et ime at 4045, wit! sod 
arrels an hour. tin, een” Seinaaie re . is making 20 a first oil 
ahead at pins reports it a an 
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Completions in N. C. & E. Texas & Panhandle, Week Ending Dec. 4 





Archer County Location Initial 
Location Initial Company Well Surve Prod 
Company Well Survey Depth Prod. RY o 5swses ne svviee 12-Johnson M&C . ga “a 
Beller SS ee 9-Welmet SP 1391-1400 8 ee eee 4-Whittenburg Whitle. 2895 29 8 
Woods et al.......... 1-Wilson TMG 1602-1608 8 Dixon Creek. 25-Smith M&C” 62-278 "3 
ce Rae 13-Turberville | Carson 1505-1535 Mid-West............1-Dick M&C 2530-2050 M 
Barnsdall.... 2.2... 1-Wolfe Miles 1363-1373 7 Skelly....2..........4-Cunningham ~~ D&SE 2024-2060 "35 
Camp-Muse.. .....1-Wilson ATNC T.D.1495 Dry ee 1-Prichard D&SE 2727-2760 40 
Burleson et al........ 1-Prescher C&P T.D.1655 Dry ee 1-Smith M&C 2761-2799 650 
Murchison-Fain . 1-Parkey Dallas T.D.1504 hd Dixon Creek... ......16-Smith M&C 201 )-2082 50 
Continental... _,.1-Abercrombie T.D.1384 Dry Dixon Creek... ......17-Smith M&C 2903-8000 125 
Golding | Se 1-Crawford Crawford T.D.1238 Dry Empire............+. 9-Weatherly M&C 3025-3043 140 
oe er ens 1-Bearden McLyman T.D.1220 Dry a PSS ORS Seats 1-Wright M&C 2900-2970 10 
: Brown County M oN Pee fe gaa rtd 2857-2971 4 
ome. ; ole ee tg 1185-1210 50 meg ee ‘ 6.00: 6: 3.4 oe 1-Whittenburg M&C 2932-2989 250 
° Meee cevpesaeseaseue - } = ixon -§ i ¢C 
Danciger et al .....1-Haynes Delgado 1167-1186 280 oe Sey 
Humble. ee: oe 1181-1180 pes Buttram....... ...4-Preston Chairs 2181-2087 130 
Pandem... ; a . 7-Westerman Mitchell 1244-1270 200 Jones County 
Hu MRE ony eee ene 6- Wooldridge ET 1145-1165 100 Wentz i 
W eS a ot :!8: Wooldridge ET seh es EE Rieeeataiahices ...1-Blanton Berryhill T.D.2505 Dry 
me. paheati : ee en 1280-1283 10 s Limestone County 
Mid-West te vir+ venga Mitchell 1215-1234 3 Pure........+0.0+00- 1-Cogdell Varella 2575-2840 1lo 
i ..4-Suttles Mitchell 1131-1143 7 Transcontinental 16-Rosson Varell: 2610 
Mid-West............ 17-Suttles Mitchell 1154-1156 95 | Caytonet al..........1-Thornt oe af pplvey — 
Acnerade.. 2 6 ee Stubblefield lsat f , vied sie 0 veeie Ae AORMCON Boyd T.D.3090 Dry 
Amerada.. ...5-Fry Stubblefield 1298-1308 508 ‘ Mitchell County 
AMECRIR... 2. 26. p06 s 7-Fry Stubblefield 1304—1309 400 California..........., 6- Womack TP T.D.3068 38 
eee tie —eees Stubblefield 1312-1318 _, .:-. cai iad 2912-3038 65 
oate et z -Lowe ; vlefie « > 
cheat et asc ceome Sabha | Montague County 
Humble |. 5-Fry on HN saeatuen Be sar ee .....3-Martin Votan 1168-1172 55 
Magnolia ek “ed Chandoin tees eae od = ROMA. G0 reac 3-Rowland Votan ’ 1055-1126 90 
Moore : go a os heasaeas re se eee 5 a:dieke'3.3ih 0 ES Chambliss 834-— 852 165 
eget fh ie  —— Seea.tacn farlyn...... save ee os oO RRAGaox Thompson 893- 908 60 
; 31k 2 120 Farlyn..... ....1-Maddox Thompson 884-— 894 30 
Callahan County Humble : ...1-Maddox Thompson 888- 903 400 
Brown oe ..4-Long Anderson 1395-1411 10 Kenle-c asey “<eee Chombics Tyhs- ‘89 13 
LS ae .4-McDonough Edwards 1388-1404 ipa ame a i. a - 
Pandem et al . 1-Roching T.D.1405 a | ee Chambliss 838-855 73 
v. ‘ UB ox 5sasa'e : -M: ‘he is : 5 5 
Carson County—Panhandle ‘ aes be) ‘3 Meddes Chambliss 872- 879 as 
, EKAS. oe wees cree soot Vi a ) a . i ed . 
Gulf. . 20-Burnett I&GN 3145-3176 400 Texhoma. ...........3-Howard Chambliss ar fll = 
, 1ite Deer ‘1-Brown I&GN 3130-3140 12M Texhoma et al....... . 6-Howard Thompson 864- 891 55 
eee :1-Bryan I&GN 3172-3204 460 a i eueah ahi everatiaee 19-Rowland Chambliss 1066-1087 112 
iat alain NORHIGINRS, <5015.9\s.6 2a \918 20-Rowland Chambliss 1074-1080 35 
oe deena ae y hey Fleming oe 2-Howard Chambliss 1127-1157 35 
Marland 1-Cosden GCSD — ni oe? elaine loHynd Wall O01. 912 21 
— bs ae Pn 2325- 190 Humble...... ...10-Hynd Wall 901-— 912 21 
sala ee. . _— _ 180 Humphreys..........3-Howard Chambliss 1360-1371 44 
5 . : 30- 315 Navarro Count 
Crockett Count 5 y Shi “ial 
i ‘Sidliseat nn y ieee Stanley et al.........10-Cox Shire T.D.2780 Dry 
Hughes... .. 2-Powell EL 2645 -2670 180 x seach 
ni teaviond Gueney ct | eae eee ...1-Bush BS&F 3895-4020 Dry 
Pan 1andle . .22-Hightower Van Norn ~1226 Shachations Vanaty 
Teatsorth et al... ....1-Johnson 1&’ Cc ase 1790-1802 M Hyde et al..... ...3-Moberly ET 1137-1154 150 
Lewis et al....... ...1-Connellee Ussery 1223-1244 ‘5 On LOMO. . . Saas os 1245-1265 400 
Gulf. .1-Beard H&TC T.D.1853 Dr eC Men Se A 38 uy 1226-1400 1400 
su te hws ...1-Allen Robertson T.D.2016 D dl Rosier-Pendleton......12-Cook ET 1229-1239 700 
Humble...... 1-Dill TP ., ry Rosier-Pendle 5 ST Be ( 
te : ET rD: osier-Pendleton...... 14-Cook ET 5—-1256 
“D.3175 Dry ‘ i " 1245-1256 200 
Sule Gomaty Rosier-Pendleton. .... . 1-Cook ET 1131-1149 500 
Forbes et al. . .1-Kyser Sessan T.D.2508 Dry — ed 3 Davis WYER A 1444-1449 20 
a oS a Pe eee eee tere eees - § 3 is = 20 
: Gray County Empire....... ......1-Poindexter Bok 11 990- 996 10 
Prairie et al. .4-Reynolds I&GN se17-seea ‘ 2d Lae ...2-Mathews TE&L T.D.1460 Dry 
oS gadienaiag Pe ee IRGN aaa kane 42 Gibson et al... ....1-Akers TP T.D.2005 Dry 
—: Gor we en og saffetnn poe | Chronic............+.%-Goodwin TP T.D:1801 Dry 
Hutchinson County : I Cnagee Saaany 
Ginttae...... AS EI ae .yman et al. .. 2-Langton gS 2145-2148 60,2':M 
one: ae : noe T& R itn 10 M Throckmorton County . | 
Phillips. . .. :: hilesoae Ae 2710-2785 275 Bryant et al .. 1-Llano Fannin T.D.2980 Dry 
Mid-West. : : 1-Johnson H&TC aes uaee pony i 5 Upton Ey 
Phillips. . »..1-Neal H&TC 2694-2753 . 2E ~aeeennes a GcsD. 2024-216 40 
Gulf... ‘1 14-Whittenburg aes lies 75 _ .. .5-King GCSD 2024-2167 “- 
; tenburg H&TC 2620-2770 Indep Tayl 5 
Skelly. ghana: HaTC ld 70 a : ‘ ee aylor Sapp 2080-2210 60 
—— :.1-Whittenburg H&TC 2700-2757 es Roxana ‘a MK&T 2365-2363 $0 
— et al .1-Whittenburg M&C 2734-2760 2 Tex-Pac. "1 3 Shi “4 } er 2180-8210 90 
Derhs pre Seg este ae oo 288 , bas ...3-Shir , MK&T 2180-2210 90 
we + . 3-Whittenburg Whitley 2915-2935 900 : Young County 
Philli Be foe seni Whitley 2938-2967 265 iecontscagl } ee tee TD 1sse Dry 
8. . .7-Whittenbur Tomlins 38-2 26 ;winnup et a .. 1-Jones TE T.D.1550 Dry 
Zz omlinson 2860-2928 500 Roamer...... . 1-Meeley TEL T.D.1163 Dry 
Completions in North isi dA W 
orth Louisiana and Arkansas, Week Ending Dec. 2 
LOUISIANA 
mene Ouachita Parish 
~ - - 
Company Well Location Depth Yield Senge ne wy ata Location Depth Yield 
O. W. Clark, trustee. ... Miles No. 3 25-10-1E 1540 40 7 Black Cor reer: le No. 8 35-20-4E 2190 f 
; 5 d a: Co. .......5.. ole No. —20-4E 219 5m. ft. gas 
— soit “ome cag United Carbon Co. .... White No. 1 $2-21-4E 2190 20m. ft. oe 
me papa cea . Mathews Estate No. 5- 9-1E : ZAS 
Montague Oil Co. .....Zenoria he. Co. No 2 =. cir ions pee wAWaskom 
Geo. W. Weatherbee. .. Urania A-6 2- 9- 1E 1500 ie J.R ; y i 
, ‘ + 15 500 SURs BRNAR, oocc ess ..C. M. Abney No.3 J.J.Blair HRS 1940 25m. ft. gas 
Caddo Parish—Vivian ARKANSAS 
Bayou State Oil Co. ...Peak No. 25 23-22-15 1020 30 Nevada County 
ussa et al........ : ae No. 8 23-22-15 1070 25 Humble O. & R. Co... , Graves C-2 1-14-21 1140 200 
taddo Parish—Caddo District , , 
Golden Flood Oil Co.... Atkins No. 2 31-21-15 1699, 5 Gulf Refini ; erg ie: 
mean dee gia oe ee Ge hs aon 15 u eaning Co... . 6: Huggins No. 1 31-17-22 2910 dry aband. 
Caddo Parish—Belche i il C a 
Oe 00 Co a age e — er Ohio Oil Co...... ..Cramer No. 20 27-15-16 2050 25 
eee ..E. K. Smith No. 23 7-21-14 1600 80 Sun Company..... . Hardin No. 7 27-15-16 2265 20 
—— DeSoto Parish—Naborton Woodley Pet. Co......Berg No. 3 82-15-15 2010 60 
Texas OilCo........ .Wemple A-11 2-12-12 2440 | Gomene sg ies as seen 
sesnerdeiahisdiienieaamianenien S 5, | rere urphy uy 9-16-15 2738 20m. ft. gas 
Tunica Pet. Co L. & A. No. 10 ; isbon 
Ss voun oan . & A. No. 8- 8-1W 3 " i 2 y 
1W 2060 dry aband, TionlOcG RR. Coy... sa6s Werner Ne. 4 21-17-16 2202 35 
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65 
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112 
35 
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700 
200 
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Dry 
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Loads at ground /* 


level from any 
angle—clean 
and inviting. 
Visible serv- 
ice wins mo- 
torist’s con- 
fidence. 

















Cities Service Oil Company 
Station—Bartlesville, Okla. 


Sells More Oil ~ More Grease 


— More Gasoline 


“THE rendering of Rotary Lift Service has not only resulted in a direct 
profit, but has also increased the sales of Cities Service gasoline and 
oil by attracting patrons. Grease sales have steadily mounted, and show 
the remarkable increase of 600%. With this service, more cars can be 
thoroughly greased in a day than in two days with the greasing pit, and 
the dispatch of this service is a wonderful asset to the station.” 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY. 





Some of the Leading Oil Companies Providing Rotary Lift Service 


Associated Oil Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Barnsdall Refining Co. 
California Petr. Corp. 
Champlin Refining Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Crew Levick Co. 
Galena Signal Oil Co. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Manhattan Oil Co. 
Pan-American Petr.Corp. 
Richfield Oil Co. 
Shaffer Oil & Refg. Co. 
Shell Co. of California 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ky. 
Standard Oil Co. of N.J. 











Gulf Refining Co. Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Imperial Oil, Limited Texas Company 
Indian Refining Co. Tidewater Oil Co. 





Complete Lubrication Service on Rotary Lift is a Money-Maker, Winter 
and Summer. Increases sales immediately — attracts and holds trade. 


WRITE FOR THE PLAN TODAY! 


AUTOMOBILE ROTARY LIFT COMPANY, 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Divisional Sales Offices: New York — San Francisco Canadian Distributors: Imperial Oil, Limited, Toronto 
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President, American Petroleum Institute 


A.P.I. Accomplishments During 1926; 
Cooperation to Gain Conservation 


By W. S. Farish 






Read Before A. P. 1. Annual Meeting at Tulsa, Dec. 7 


HIS is the seventh annual meet- 

ing of the American Petroleum 

Institute, which was organized in 
1919. The doubts which existed at the 
time of its organization whether it 
would be practicable to maintain a 
national forum in so diverse, competi- 
tive and far-spread a business as the oil 
industry have been dissipated by events. 
Each year in turn has witnessed prog- 
ress. I attribute this progress primar- 
ily to the gradual recognition that the 
Institute is, in fact, a forum. 

The executive officers of the insti- 
tute are not the persons to determine 
what the action of the drama shall be. 
The executive officers turn on the lights, 
shift the scenery, distribute the pro- 
grams and generally make themselves 
useful carrying out your desires. There 
is no other sound foundation for a 
national trade organization. 

The growth in membership of the in- 
stitute has been the natural expansion 
incident to increased activities of the 
industry itself in using its common 
forum. In the last year 420 new mem- 
bers, representing an increase of 14 
percent over the previous year, have 
been added. Memberships are individ- 
ual; cost but $10 a year. Every oil man 
ought to be a member. 

The work of the institute cannot be 
financed from $10 memberships. Its 
principal support must come from vol- 
untary contributions made with some 
relationship to the size and earnings of 
companies engaged in the business. The 
executive committee has worked out as 
equitable a plan as possible, and it is 
gratifying to tell you that so far this 
year 291 subscriptions—some_ small, 
some large—have been received, the 
number of subscribers having increased 
45 percent over 1925. The financial con- 
dition of the institute is sound, because, 
in my judgment, the activities in which 
it engages are sound. 


Conservation 


HE industry, as a whole, is interest- 

ed in the policies and action of the 
national government. Three major in- 
quiries emanating from that govern- 
ment have been of universal interest to 
oil men. The Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, appointed by the President, has 
been engaged in an inquiry relative to 
conservation. The Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission each have been seeking to as- 
certain whether unlawful restraint of 
trade exists. To all of these govern- 
ment agencies the institute has offered 
its good offices and given its assistance. 
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Investigations by the last two agencies 
have been so frequent as to remind one 
of the statement attributed to an 
English Lord: “We have had the Irish 
question with us for 700 years, but it 
seems longer!” Nevertheless, the at- 
titude of the industry and the institute 
rightly has been to furnish every fact 
pertaining to the economic situation. 

It is a curious fact—and this is said 
in no spirit of criticism—that there 
should be pending at the same time one 
inquiry and two investigations pro- 
ceeding from different departments of 
the government; one asking in sub- 
stance whether there is not a waste of 
oil because of its cheapness, and two 
whether there is not a waste of the 
consumer's dollar because of high prices. 
However anomalous the situation may 
be, there is considerable comfort in 
having one government agency make 
an inquiry to ascertain whether more 
unified effort and more cooperation 
than now exists, or is now permitted, 
would not be in the national interest— 
even if contemporaneously we must 
convince two departments of the gov- 
ernment that such as there is, falls with- 
in lawful limits. The Irish question 
seems no longer to be with England 
because it was settled right. There is 
no fact or circumstance, no condition or 
influence pertaining to oil which can- 
not be settled right—and to this end it 
behooves us all to lend our assistance. 


Federal Board’s Report 

INCE our last meeting the Federal 

Oil Conservation on Board issued 
a preliminary report, showing on its 
face the most careful consideration of 
the problem of conservation, and a 
commendable disposition to make 
recommended changes mesh with the 
hard facts of the situation. It is a strik- 
ing characteristic of the report that no 
recommendation is made which can be 
dismissed simply because it represents 
an ideal or a theory, falling of its own 
weight because of its impracticable na- 
ture. It is not a document which can, 
or will be laid aside in government 
archives to gather dust. 

The key to the attitude of the board 
is found on page 13 of the printed copy 
of the report: 

The major part of the measures that must be 
taken to protect our future supplies must rest 
upon the normal commercial initiative of pri- 
vate enterprise. The field for governmental 
action is considerable, but to formulate the 
broader by-laws of the industry in the sense 
of conservation and to concentrate thought 


upon them, is the major part of the boards 
task in cooperation with the industry. 


Throughout the report runs the 
thread that cooperation between pro- 





ducers in separate pools or fields should 
be permitted. On pages 16 the report 


states: 

The question of the legality of cooperative 
agreements has been frequently raised in the 
recent discussion of remedial measures. The 
uncertainty as to whether the economic better- 
ment through substituting cooperation for 
competition runs counter to Federal and State 
laws has served as an actual or imagined or 
pretended barrier to cooperative action, and 
the removal of that legal inhibition is asked, 
although the suggestion comes from the in- 
dustry that ‘to protect the public, approval of 
such agreements by some commission or Board 
should be required.’ This doubt should be re- 
moved by appropriate legislation. 

The voluntary cooperation proposed would 
need to include the landowners and operators 
in a single field or pool, which is a relatively 
small unit of production, so that the possibility 
of monopolistic control need not be _ feared. 
Indeed, cooperative regulation of either the 
development or the operation of a single pool 
could control only a small percentage of the 
country’s production. 

The recommendations of the board 
are epitomized in this sentence from th¢ 
last paragraph of the report: 

The complete organization of cooperative et 
fort is recommended, with simple but effective 
working units that will insure full contact 
the industry with both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments and continuous contact between al 
operators in an oi! field, 

Since the issuance of the 
Secretary Hoover was quoted as fol 
lows: 

You have the annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Petroleum Institute coming to your city in 
December, and if members of this body can get 
together and formulate some plan regarding 
modification of the Sherman anti-trust act, as 
applied to drilling flush fields, and properly 
present this plan, I see no reason why it should 
not receive favorable action at the hands of 
Congress. 

When the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
was formed, there was a suspicion in the minds 
of the oil men that it was created to harass 
and worry the oil business. That absolutely 
was not the intention. The Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board was formed for the purpose 
of assisting the industry, and helping it to 
work out whatever problems confronted it. 

In doing this work, it has already made a 
start, and other steps will follow. In assisting 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board, the in- 
dustry can do much, and most of the remedies 
which will be helpful to the petroleum situation 
should originate within the industry itself. 


Thus, it has been put squarely up to 
the petroleum industry as a whole to 
state whether, in the interests of econ- 
omy, some form of cooperation having 
for its objective the maximum produc- 
tion of oil at the lowest practicable cost, 
and some control of production not 
now attainable, is desirable; and if so, 
to recommend for the consideration of 
the appropriate authorities what meas- 
ures are practicable and meet with gen- 
eral approval. 


report, 


Responsibility on Industry 


HUS, a great responsibility has 
been placed upon the industry. The 
problem rests upon the shoulders of 
every person, both as a member of the 
industry and as a citizen. The board of 
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directors of the institute seeks the ad- 
vice of all who will give it. It goes with- 
out saying that the board will give the 
most careful consideration to the prob- 
lem. Any action to be recommended 
must rest upon sound premises, and 
must give proper protection to the in- 
dustry and to the public. 


The board has this problem to con- 
sider and would like to have the benefit 
of the ideas of every member on it. Will 
you not, therefore, any of you who have 
definite ideas on this subject, give them 
tc some member of the board at this 
meeting? 

It is not the function of the president 
of the institute to attempt to anticipate 
the action of the board of directors on 
important questions of policy and action. 
Some suggestions have occurred to me, 
and they are offered only to elicit 
criticisms, and to encourage others to 
iffer suggestions. 


There is no one, I believe, who would 
seek either from Congress or from the 
states any form of legislation which 
would result in restraint of trade, using 
that term in the ordinary sense, mean- 
ing specifically as to oil, the contro] of 
production for the purpose of con- 
trolling price. Such legislation would 
be contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. Competition is necessary, not 
nierely as a protection to the consumer, 
but also to the development of the in- 
dustry. Cooperation must stop some- 
where short of this properly forbidden 
territory. 

There are two avenues of approach 
to proper cooperation, the object of 
which is true economy; one is to at- 
tempt to set up at once a comprehensive 
ind far-reaching plan covering the 

hole subject, and the other is to start 

the direction of economy by attack- 
ng the problem in its simplest terms. 
\ly suggestion, put forward for ‘criti- 
ism, pursues the latter avenue. 


Oil Pool is Starting Point 


N oil pool, or an oil field, is the 
starting point of production. It is 
our smallest and simplest unit. The 
owners of an oil pool have individual 
interests, and they have some interests 
in common. A rational plan to permit 
them to safeguard their common inter- 
ests by cooperation involves merely the 
removal of a threat of prosecution, 
rather than an exemption but for which 
the prosecution would result in convic- 
tion. It is all very well to say that this 
amounts to asking the authorities to 
ower an unloaded gun. As a practical 
atter, the world is full of people to 
whom the pulling of a trigger on an 
nloaded gun pointed straight at them 
still causes discomfort. 


lhe possibility that a gun will be 
nted at persons developing a single 

or field should be removed from 
law. Oil producers should not have 
turn to experts in legal armament 
ry time they attempt to cooperate 


ith a neighboring owner of a common 
They should be able to concen- 
their 


1 


energies upon a_ business- 
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like and scientific development of the 
pool. 

Now if the legislative authorities can- 
not be convinced of the soundness of 
these simple proposals, it would seem 
to be a fruitless undertaking to ask 
them to go further. So far as the fed- 
eral government is concerned, therefore, 
the question is whether Congress would 
be willing to state plainly that agree- 
ments between producers of oil in single 
pools and fields not in violation of state 
anti-trust acts are not within the scope 
of the federal anti-trust laws. The net 
effect of such a clarification of the law 
would be to permit producers to cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent possible with 
the state boards and commissions 
charged with the duty of enforcing not 
merely penal statutes but conservation 
as well. 

Producers would still be liable under 
the provisions of the state anti-trust 
acts, but the states are also vitally in- 
terested in economy. The federal 
government has only prosecuting at- 
torneys on the ground, whereas the 
states have not only prosecuting at- 
torneys but also conservation officers. 
The producer must deal with both. 
People on the ground, familiar with 
every operation, and cooperating in 
most instances, can discern whether an 
agreement seeks restraint, or conserva- 
tion. 


Publications 

HE statistical publications of the 

institute have attained a greater de- 
gree of perfection, and should have be- 
come increasingly valuable to the mem- 
bership, as the Institute has been able 
to get the help and cooperation of a 
greater number within the industry. 
These reports now represent 81 per cent 
of the total refining industry and 100 
per cent of the producing industry. 


Technical Activities 

The technical activities of the In- 
stitute have been growing in im- 
pertance and are covering an _ ever 
widening field: 

Fire Prevention 

During the past year, the institute’s 
general committee on fire’ preven- 
tion has studied two good-practice 
statements being prepared by the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association, and 
has made recommendations regarding 
them. One of these statements deals 
with the location, construction and oper- 
ation of marine oil terminals and the 
other with the construction and opera- 
tion of gasoline tank trucks. This co- 
operation is effected through represen- 
tation on the Flammable Liquids Com- 
nilttee of the N. F. P. A. 

Perhaps the most important result 
of cooperation with the N. F. P. A. up 
to the present, is the modification of the 
table of distances between oil storage 
tanks and property line contained in the 
N. F. P. A. “Suggested Ordinance Reg- 
ulating the Use, Handling, Storage and 
Sale of Flammable Liquids.” The 
tank fire record compiled during 1925 
showed that a radical reduction in the 
previous distance table was _ justified, 











and the effort of years culminated in a 
favorable revision of the suggested 
ordinance at the annual convention of 
the N. F. P. A. in May, 1926. 

The compilation of the current fire 
loss record of the petroleum industry 
is one of the activities of the fire pre- 
vention committee. Periodic analysis 
of this record, providing the record is 
complete, will undoubtedly be of real 
benefit to our industry in reducing our 
loss through fire and in combating ill 
acvised and unwarranted legislation 
with regard to the handling and stor- 
ing of our products. Presumably, most 
of the oil companies represented in this 
audience are furnishing the Institute 
with confidential records of their fires 
as they occur, or at stated intervals, and 
it is my hope that this may soon be the 
general practice of the industry, from 
the large producer or refiner to the 
small retail marketer. For the informa- 
tion of those who may not have heard 
of this development, may [ say that a 
standard fire report form has been pre- 
pared by the institute’s committee and 
copies will be furnished as needed. 

The committee is also studying vents, 
screens, and flame arrestors for storage 
tanks and the problem of static electric- 
ity. 

Motor Fuel Research 


OOPERATIVE research on mo- 

tor fuel problems at the Bureau of 
Standards has been continued during 
the past year, the cooperating organiza- 
tions being the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the Bureau of 
Standards, and the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Attention has been concentrated this 
year on the problems of motor starting 
and acceleration. 

This activity has been supported for 
several years, and in addition to a re- 
port on the year’s work, a summary of 
the results obtained from the beginning 
will be presented at one of the group 
sessions of this meeting. 


Methods of Testing Products 


HE institute has not undertaken 

the development and standardization 
of methods of testing petroleum 
products. Work of this character has 
been handled most satisfactorily over a 
period of years by committee D-2 on 
petroleum products and lubricants of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and it has been a logical develop- 
ment for the institute to cooperate ac- 
tively in the work of this committee. 


While the institute has taken no steps 
up to the present time for recognizing 
the A. S. T. M. methods of testing pe- 
troleum products as standards of the 
American Petroleum Institute, they may 
be considered as having the complete 
endorsement of the large number of pe- 
troleum technologists represented on 
the committee. 


A list of the methods of testing pe- 
troleum products and lubricants stand- 
ardized by the A. S. T. M. may be se- 
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cured from the office of the Society in 
Philadelphia, or from the Institute. 


Research 


N Nov. 15, 1925, John D. Rocke- 

feller made available to the institute 
$50,000 in each of five years commenc- 
ing with the year 1926 to initiate a pro- 
gram of scientific research in the ge- 
ology, physics and chemistry of petro- 
leum. This far-seeing action on the 
part of Mr. Rockefeller has met with 
universal commendation. The purpose 
of the gift was to start a movement for 
the ascertainment of basic scientific facts 
which do not lie within the realm of in- 
dustrial or practical research. The field 
is vast and the ultimate results should 
be of great value to the industry. 

The Universal Oil Products Co. at 
the last meeting of the institute made 
available $50,000 a year in each of five 
years commencing with the year 1926, 
so that now the institute has available 
$100,000 a year to carry on this im- 
portant work. 

For the purpose of suggesting pro- 
jects, personnel, and assisting in the 
prosecution of the work, the advice of 
the National Research Council, Wash- 
organization to coordinate 
and foster cooperative research, was 
sought and obtained. The National Re- 
search Council, through the Central Pe- 
troleum Committee, has recommended 
31 projects in research, of which 17 
have been approved, and 14 are being 
considered for action by appropriate 
committees of the institute. Work on 
the approved projects has been started. 


ington, an 


Public Relations 


HE year has marked the inaugura- 

tion cf work in public relations, 
which has long been looked forward to 
as one of the important activities ahead 
of us. It represents a phase of that co- 
operative effort which has been the aim 
of the institute from its beginning. A 
joint committee representing the insti- 
tute and the trade organizations inside 
the industry, under the chairmanship of 
W. N. Davis, president, Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, was authorized 
to create an organization and determine 
the policies which should guide it. Ar- 
rangements were made for financing the 
work, and Judson C. Welliver was en- 
gaged to take direct charge of it. 

Perhaps the aims of our public rela- 
tions work cannot be better stated than 
in the words which Secretary Hoover 
used here in Tulsa a few days ago. 

“The way to do business in America 
today,” he said, ‘is to do it with glass 
pockets, and show the public what you 
really have, and what you really are 
doing. You may take the cases of 
several industries which have adopted 
this policy, and observe the very satis- 
factory results. I believe the oil indus- 
try is clean and has nothing to fear 
from a program such as these other in- 
dustries have adopted.” 

That has been the aim and object of 
our public relations work; to let the 
public know the facts. We have be- 
lieved that the welfare of the industry 
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and the concern of the public alike re- 
quire policies based on such knowledge. 
We have been confident that its wide 
dissemination would lead to adjustments 
and accommodations that would promote 
the common interest. 


Discussion is Fair 


HE moderation and fairness which 

has marked discussion during the 
year of subjects concerning the indus- 
try, notably those related to the activi- 
ties of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, have fully justified this policy. 
The activities of the public relations 
work have been directed to establish a 
general understanding of the industry’s 
problems, and a conception of its im- 
portance. ‘The public relations service 
has sought to give publicity to the 
simple facts about the industry, and to 
place them in a proper relation to the 
social and industrial welfare of the com- 
munity. 


Ours is a peculiarly modern industry. 
Its developments has been almost with- 
out parallel for sweep and_ rapidity. 
Even the best informed among us are 
constantly amazed at contemplating the 
forces with which they are dealing and 
the magnitude of their responsibility. 
Certainly an industry of such propor- 
tions concerns the entire public. It is 
entitled to be known about, to be under- 
stood, to be appreciated. It asks for no 
more than an open mind and a square 
deal, and these we believe it is getting 
in more generous measure than ever be- 
fore, thanks to the better public under- 
standing of the complex problems it 
constantly faces. 


It is our duty to ourselves, to the in- 
dustry, to our hundreds of thousands of 
investors, to the public which we serve 
and which sustains us, to make sure 
that the facts shall be established in the 
minds of the community To that end 
has been directed the efforts of our pub- 
lic relations service. It has sought to 
fix in the public thought a realization of 
the large, dignified, significant and in- 
dispensable part which the industry 
plays in the country and the world. 
With some knowledge of the work that 
has been done in this department, and 
a good deal of confidence that it has 
been wisely directed toward better pub- 
lic understanding of the indusrty, I urge 
that these activities be supported, and 
that the fullest cooperation be extended 
those responsible for their prosecution. 


Taxation and Accounting 


HIS department consists of M. W. 

Mattison, domiciled in New York, 
and John F. McCormack, domiciled in 
Washington. 


During the past year the taxation de- 
partment has assisted in the handling 
of approximately 200 cases in Washing- 
ton, principally in valuations of oil prop- 
erties, and has been active in correspon- 
dence with various interests throughout 
the industry with reference to the tech- 
nical features of the various Income 
Acts under which returns are now be- 
ing administered in Washington. 


Mr. McCormack gives assistance to 
anyone in the oil business who requests 
it of him in matters involving valua- 
tions of oil properties for depletion 
purposes. The present revenue act has 
simplified computations of depletion de- 
ductions greatly, but because of the 
fact that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is still working on cases covering the 
years 1919 to 1923, inclusive, constant 
reviews are being made of previous 
valuations submitted, and, therefore 
the work of the taxation division has 
not lightened to any great extent. 

In addition to work on specific cases, 
the Washington office has numerous 
conferences on proposed regulations and 
changes and on interpretations of the 
various regulations. 

A full inventory of the work accom- 
plished by the Washington office has 
been prepared by Mr. McCormack and 
is available to you upon request. 

Many of you know that Mr. McCor- 
mack is not our only representative in 
Washington. We are fortunate in 
having there the efficient and affable 
Fayette B. Dow, who serves the in- 
stitute in many ways, and who is of 
constant service to the departments of 
the government that have to do with 
oil. Mr. Dow is serving on committees 
of national importance, representing 
the institute. You will appreciate, of 
course, that Mr. Dow is in contact 
with the departments of the govern- 
ment which touch the petroleum in- 
dustry, and is frequently called upon 
by the Department of Justice, Federal 
Trade Commission, etc., for informa- 
tion regarding matters which they are 
investigating for one reason and another, 
and by other departments and bureaus 
in connection with their activities affect- 
ing the industry. 


Accounting Department 


URING the last year the account- 

ing department has been continu- 
ously engaged with the _ institute’s 
committee on Uniform Methods of Oil 
Accounting, the report of which has 
been presented to the board of direc- 
tors. 

This work is of primary importance 
to the industry as it will provide the 
means of telling its financial story in a 
correct and uniform way to the public, 
which is greatly desired. 

This committee has deliberated and 
worked on the general balance sheet 
for two years and now feels that this 
balance sheet is final, subject only to 
such modifications as time and change 
of conditions will warrant. 

In order to perfect this work it will 
be necessary to go to various oil regions 
throughout the country and to co-oper- 
ate with representatives from the in- 
dustry engaged in different activities 
such as refining, production, transporta- 
tion and marketing. This work will go 
steadily forward. The plan is to have 
nieetings of accountants and executives 
interested in the accounting problems 
in the different localities, which meet- 
ings will all be attended by Mr. Matti- 
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son, and from the results of these 
meetings it is hoped a uniform system 
acceptable to the entire industry will 
be worked out by the general com- 
mittee on uniform methods of oil 
accounting. 


The work done to date by this com- 
mittee has attracted wide interest and 
attention throughout the industry and 
from the public, and this interest has 
resulted in considerable correspondence 
between the accounting division of the 
institute and various members of the in- 
lustry who desired information on spe- 
cial accounting problems. 


It is the intention of the institute, 
through its accounting division, to go 
eventually into many of the special 
accounting problems confronting the 
industry and to endeavor to work out 
ior each and every one of them a uni- 
form method of handling. By special 
iccounting problems, I refer to such 
problems as joint accounting 
problems; warehouse accounting prob- 
lems; budget systems, etc. 


lessee 


This field is extremely broad, and it 
will require time to cover it intelli- 
zently, but inasmuch as the work ap- 
pears to be desired and welcomed by 
the Industry, as stated above, it is the 
intention of the Institute to continue 
t to final solution. 


Standardization 


HE work of the various standardi- 

zation committees on equipment is 
deserving of special comment at this 
time. As you all doubtless know, serv- 
ice on these committees is purely vol- 
untary, and the results accomplished 
are due to the unselfish efforts 
and whole-hearted cooperation of sev- 
eral hundred executives, engineers, 
manufacturers and practical field men. 
They all should have your active sup- 
port. 

The publication this year of the new 
\. P. I. Handbook on Standards, contain- 
ing various final and tentative specifica- 
tions, is a distinct forward step toward 
the actual application of these standards 
in our everyday operations. The 
words “A. P. I. Standard” as applied 
to equipment should attain a practical 
significance during the coming year. 
Following is a brief review of the 
status of this work: 


Belting 


ENTATIVE specifications are now 
available in the new handbook for 
six different types of belting. The work 
t this committee is unusually difficult, 
in that it deals with so many different 
lasses of material from which oil field 
belting is made. The committee is now 
‘arrying on extensive research work, 
ticular emphasis being placed upon 
latigue tests, for the purpose of deter- 
Mining final specifications. 


Oil Field Boilers 


his committee has adopted the A. 
’ M. E. code throughout on chem- 
11 and physical properties and tests. A 


ar 
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uniform method of computing boiler 
horsepower has been adopted; namely, 
10 square feet of heating surface equals 
1 boiler HP. The area of the heating 
surface is defined as the total area 
actually in contact with hot gases, and 
shall be calculated as provided in the 
A. S. M. E. Boiler Code. Standard 
sizes and working pressures have been 
adopted, as well as a standard list of 
fittings for each size. These specifica- 


tions are now available in the new 
handbook. 
Cable Drilling Tool Joints 
LEVEN standard sizes of joints 


have been adopted. The necessary 
master gages have been purchased by 
practically all of the manufacturers of 
cable tool equipment, and also by many 
oil companies. Fifty-five companies 
have been licensed to the A.P.TI. 
monogram on cable drilling tool joints, 
and a complete list of these licensees 
is contained in the A.P.I. Bulletin No. 
62 of Oct. 8. The specification not only 
contains the necessary specifications on 
sizes and threads, but also includes a 
recommended practice on turning the 
joint, the use of the gages, etc., all of 


use 


which are necessary to insure a_ uni- 
formly interchangeable joint. The 
cable tool joint specification is now 


available in the new handbook. 


Oil Country Tubular Goods 


PECIFICATIONS in the new hand- 

book are complete on casing, tubing 
and drill pipe. It is no disparagement 
of the work of the other committees 
to say that proper specifications on 
tubular goods are possibly the most 
important of any under consideration 
by the institute. Pipe usually repre- 
sents the largest individual material 
cost in a producing or pipe line prop- 
erty, and it is vitally necessary that 
the best possible products be secured. 

This specification is the result of the 
work of four committees: viz., the pipe 
committee, which formulated the casing 
specifications; the rotary equipment 
committee, which prepared the drill pipe 
specifications; the pumping equipment 
committee, which is responsible for the 
tubing specifications; and the A. P. I. 
correlating committee on gages and 
gaging practice, which formulated the 
types of gages and gaging practice. 
The specification contains the chemical 
and physical properties of the material, 
the sizes, gages and gaging practice, and 
a recommended system for gaging ma- 
terials used with pipe, such as_ tool 
joints, drill collars, etc. I am informed 
that the gaging practice recommended 
in the A. P. I. pipe specification is a 
distinct step forward in the gaging of 
threaded tubular materials, and is but 
one illustration (of many that could be 


mentioned) of the benefits that will 
accrue to the oil industry from the 
work of these committees.  Prelimi- 
nary tests on the A. P. I. drill pipe 


conducted in California have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. Twenty-two man- 
ufacturers have been authorized to use 








the A. P. I. monograms on oil country 
tubular products. 


Rig Irons 
HIS specification provides for three 
standard sizes for rig irons, and five 
sizes of sand reels. It covers the es- 
sential standard dimensions which 
should insure interchangeability in 
the principal parts. Many of you are 
familiar with the difficulties and loss of 
time experienced in the field, due to 
the inability of an operator to secure 
quickly, at a critical time, a wrist pin 
of the proper dimensions, especially 
when drilling in an isolated locality 
with meager warehouse stocks. These 
difficulties should be greatly lessened as 
these standard rig irons get into gen- 
eral use. 
This specification is also available in 


the new handbook. Eleven manufac- 
turers have been licensed to use the 
A. P. I. monogram on rig irons, which 


indicates that the A. P. I. 
should soon become available. 


rig irons 


Standard Rigs and Derricks 
PECIFICATIONS on heights, bases, 
openings through the water table, 

and the various dimensions of standard 
rig parts, such as band wheels, bull and 
calf wheels, etc., are complete. A code 
for computing the strength of derricks 
is now being prepared and when com- 
pleted should be of great value to the 
industry. The necessity of having der- 
ricks of sufficient strength to withstand 
the heavy demands imposed by drilling, 
especially on fishing jobs, is well known. 
It is expected that the strength code 
will be completed at this session of 
the institute, and the complete specifi- 
cation will soon be available in the new 
handbook. It should enable the opera- 
tor to purchase derricks with a better 
knowledge of the types required for 
his particular needs. 


Rotary Drilling Equipment 


UE to the rapid growth in the use 
of the rotary method in drilling, 
the work of this committee is of espe- 
cial importance. Standards on trans- 
mission are now complete, and provide 
for basic sizes of shafting, keys, chain 
and sprocket-tooth form. Rotary 
line shafts have also been standardized. 
Exhaustive tests have been made 
during the last two years on the form 
of thread for tapered joints, and it was 
decided at the semi-annual standardi- 
zation conference, held at Colorado 
Springs in June, to adopt the standard 
V thread for all threaded connections 
from the swivel to the fishtail bit. 
The committee at present meeting is 
now drafting the necessary specifica- 
tions for the various sizes of drill pipe, 
and it is hoped that final specifications 
will be available early in the coming 
year. 

This committee also prepared the 
standards on drill pipe which are in- 
cluded in the general A. P. I. pipe spec- 
ification. 

The advantages of standard threaded 


connections in rotary drilling are so 
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apparent that they need no additional 
comment from me, other than to say 
that they should be put into actual use 
at the earliest practicable date. 


Wire Rope and Manila Cordage 


ENTATIVE specifications are avail- 

able on both of these materials. 
The formulation of specifications on 
wire rope and manila cordage is a par- 
ticularly difficult project. These sub- 
jects are highly technical, and involve 
many elements not generally under- 
stood throughout the oil industry. The 
fact remains, however, that the com- 
mittee, through the wholehearted and 
active cooperation of its members, has 
formulated a_ tentative specification 
which it is hoped will insure a uniform 
grade of material. 


This committee has also paid partic- 
ular attention to the question of proper 
care and use of these materials in the 
field and has incorporated definite 
recommendations thereon in the speci- 
fication. Definite recommendations 
have also been made on the form of 
groove for sheaves, as well as other 
recommendations to equipment manu- 
facturers, to prolong the life of wire 
rope and cordage. 


It should be borne in mind that these 
recommendations are the result of 
careful thought and study on the part 
of men especially qualified by experi- 
ence and research to make them, and 
they deserve the cooperation of the 
men in the field. 


Pumping Equipment 

TANDARD_ dimensional _ specifica- 
S tions are practically completed on 
working barrels and sucker rods. The 
committee is now completing the sec- 
tions on gages and gaging practice. 
The thought should be kept in mind in 
all this work that aside from the ques- 
tion of deciding proper dimensional 
standards and tolerances, it is neces- 
sary, gages are stipulated, to 
specify the methods by which such 
gages should be used, in order that a 
uniform size and class of fit may be 
maintained between the products of 
the various manufacturers. 


when 


This committee also formulated the 
standards incorporated in the 
A. P. I. pipe specification, and is now 
engaged in preparing standards _ for 
working barrel parts, and a uniform 
method for rating internal combustion 


tubing 


engines. 


Tanks 
canvass, embrac 


A NATION-WIDE 
ing all of the various oil produc- 


ing districts has been made in order to 
ascertain the requirements on large 
steel storage tanks and tentative speci- 
fications are now under consideration 
at this committee. 
Definite should be 
available early in the coming year. This 
committee is also preparing standards 
on small bolted and welded tanks for 


meeting by the 
recommendations 


production uses. 
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In addition to the formulation of uni- 
form specifications, the committees 
this year are planning to give particular 
attention to the proper care and use of 
equipment in the field. If we are to 


secure the full benefits from our 


specifications, it necessarily 
follows that such standardized mate- 
rial should be properly applied and 
cared for in the field. The entire group 
session on “Improvements in Produc- 
tion Methods and Equipment” this year 
is devoted to this question. 


standard 


The Texas Co. Officials Inspect 


Properties in Southwest 


Staff Special 
HOUSTON, Dec. 4 


FFICIALS, directors and _ large 
stockholders of The Texas Co., 
who inspected southwestern proper- 
ties on their way to the American 


Petroleum Institute sessions at Tulsa, 
were guests at a dinner Dec. 2 given 
by Houston officials of the company. 
The party, which made its trip on a 
special train of eight cars, was headed 
by Chairman Amos L, Beaty and Presi- 
dent Ralph C. Holmes, New York. In- 
cluded in the party were John J. Mitch- 
ell, the veteran Chicago banker, and 
Arnold V. Schlaet, New York, who were 
among the founders of the company. 
Mr. Beaty gave out an interview in 
Houston in which he said, “The year now 
about to close has been a good one for 
well managed companies. The annual 
slowdown in anticipation of winter did 
not occur this year as early as usual; 
it has not been extreme and good re- 
ports for the year may be expected. 
This is true in our own case, though we 
shall not reach the fantastic figures that 
have appeared in some publications. 


Fearless of Overproduction 


DO not worry about overproduction 

of crude. Consumption 
from year to year and the end is not 
vet. At a time when the government 
is solicitous about the supply and its 
continuance to meet the growing de- 
mands of this country it would seem 
strange if the oil industry should go 
into a panic on account of temporary 
overproduction.” 


increases 


President Holmes referred to “some 
signs of a slight excess production,” but 
described business as normal with The 
Texas Co., and apparently with the oil 
industry throughout the country. 

Mr. Mitchell indicated that the com- 
pany’s earnings in 1926 would be about 
$40,000,000. 

T. J. Donoghue, vice-president of the 
company at Houston, presided as toast- 
master at the banquet at the Rice hotel. 
Those attending the dinner were: 


Amos L. Beaty, New York; R. C. 
Holmes, New York; Arnold Schlaet, 
New York; Wallace C. Winter, New 


York; Henry A. Blair, Chicago; Orson 
C. Wells, Chicago; R. A. Rogers, New 
York; William W. Garland, Los Ange- 
les, Cal.; William D. Sewall, Bath, 
Maine; B. D. Hade, Boston; George C. 
Allen, New York; Henry U. Harris, 


New York; Ralph E. Covero, New 
York; Henry C. Lapham, Boston; John 
H. Lapham, San Antonio; Edward F. 
Swift, Chicago; Walter H. Wilson, Chi- 
cago; J. R. Jewett, Cambridge, Mass.; 
C. L. Sargent Jr., Boston; C. B. Ames, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; T. J. Donoghue, 
Houston; G. L. Noble, Houston. 


Ira McFarland, Houston; Ernest Car- 
roll, Houston; B. E. Hull, Houston; 
Frederick T. Haskell, Chicago; Philip 
Swift, Chicago; John J. Mitchell, Chi- 
cago; John J. Mitchell Jr., Chicago; 
E, J. Birmingham; Robert Hunter, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; H. T. Klein, New York; 
Reeve Schley, New York; W. S. S. 
Rodgers, New York; Carl L. Schlaet, 
New York; Stephen Peabody, New 
York; Robert A. Gardner, Chicago; 
Charles H. Schweppe, Chicago; Albert 
Rockwell, Warren, Pa.; Roscoe Crary, 
Chicago; Mindor D. Crary, Warren, Pa.; 
L. R. Smith, New York; J. Ford John- 
son Jr., New York. 


P, C. Scullin, New York; W. H. Wag- 
ner, Houston; Guy Carrol, Houston; 
FE. H. Catlin, Houston; C. K. Longacre, 
Houston; R. F. Baker, Houston; A. M. 
Donoghue, Houston; T. J. Lawhon, 
Houston; W. O. Crane, Houston; Tom 
M. Taylor, New York; J. C. McCue, 
Houston; A. H. Culver, Houston; L. R. 
Holmes, Houston; F. T. Manley, Hous- 
ton; Arthur Lefevre, Houston; D. J. 
Moran, New York; T. E. Duggan, Hous- 
ton; Jesse H. Jones, Houston capitalist; 
H. R. Safford, executive vice-president 
of Missouri Pacific, Houston. 





California Marketers Move 


LOS ANGELES, Dec. 2.—The of- 
fices of the Independent Petroleum 
Marketers Association of California 
have been moved from the Rives-Strong 
Bidg. to 1006 California Bldg., 2nd and 
Broadway, Los Angeles, according to 
H. H. Maxson, secretary-manager. 

The association's offices include the 
oil men’s credit bureau, the California 
Petroleum Exchange, and offices of 
George J. Tapper, attorney. 


en 


FINDLAY, O.—B & B Oil Co. is in- 
stalling three 3000-gallon tanks for lu- 
bricating oil at its plant here, and also 4 
tank for mixing and compounding. The 
company is erecting an office building 
at its bulk plant here, according to H. 
R. Beamer, manager. ; 
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Care and Use of Belting in Production 
Branch of Oil Industry 


By David L. Trax 
Gypsy Oil Co., Tulsa 


Read Before Group Session on Standardization and Im- 
provement of Oil Field Production Methods and Equtp- 
ment, A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Dec. 8 


OST users of belting probably 
Meo upon this as one of the 

simplest forms of equipment 
which they have in use. It is perfectly 
obvious that if a belt is put around two 
pulleys and power is applied to one of 
them by a shaft, the belt, if of proper size 
and under suitable tension will make the 
second pulley rotate in turn driving the 
shaft and machinery as desired. This 
drive is in the majority of cases, the most 
practical means of power transmission. 
Recent developments in the oil industry 
have forced recognition of the fact that 
belting is no longer merely a necessary 
evil, to be selected at random, installed 
and operated by rule of thumb methods, 
but is an essential and important part of 
the machine, requiring and deserving as 
much care and attention as any other part 
of the equipment. If belting were con- 
sidered more a part of the machinery and 
the same care taken of it, more service 
and economical results would be obtained. 


Belting used in gasoline plants and re- 
fineries will not be discussed at this time, 
due to the fact that these places offer 
ideal conditions for belting and not much 
trouble is experienced in the use of same. 
Loss of production and time has _ been 
enormous, involving large expenditures 
due to belting in the operation and de- 
velopment of producing properties, hence 
it seems feasible that we should discuss 
the use and care of belting in this par- 
ticular branch of the industry most ex- 
tensively. 


Selection of Belting 


N the construction of pumping plants 

whether individual or collective, the 
size and kind of belt to be used should 
receive as much consideration and atten- 
tion as the rest of the machinery, so 
that pulleys or drives may be installed to 
fit the required belt. 


With many of the larger oil companies 
employing engineers there is no excuse 
for certain jobs being underbelted as it 
is just as simple to determine the proper 
size belt to transmit a certain load as it 
is to determine the proper size engine to 
pull the load. Where engineers are not 
available, I believe the operator should 
act on the recommendation submitted by 
the belt salesman or the manufacturer 
as to the width and thickness of belt to be 


used, 


Vith deeper drilling and heavier loads 
the 10-inch wide belt which was consid- 
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ered standard, is rapidly going out of use 
and wider belts becoming more common. 
It has been found by experience that a 
wide, thin belt will give longer and bet- 
ter service than a narrow thick belt, due 
to the fact that the wide belt offers a 
greater area of contact on pulleys pre- 
venting slippage, while the thinness de- 
creases the internal friction of belts in 
bending around pulleys. 


Fasteners 


FTER proper selection of the belt the 
fastener should receive due consider- 
ation. A belt is no stronger than the 
fastener which joins the ends together. It 
has been found by actual test that where 
the ends of belt are joined by fasteners 
that the strength at this point is only 
50 per cent of the actual tensile strength 
of the belt. Also, from a recent analysis 
of belt trouble, I have found that 60 per 
cent of this trouble is at the fastener or 
originated there, hence the elimination of 
this source of trouble would be a large 
factor in oil field operations. Most of the 
larger belts being subject to sudden shocks 
and strains require the strongest type of 
fastener obtainable. 


Wherever the installation is such as to 
allow a certain amount of take-up in a 
belt, an endless belt will give the best 
service. Any kind of belt can be made 
endless at the factory but it has always 
been deemed impractical to do this in the 
field, leather belting excepted. 


The standardization committee on belt- 
ing of the A. P. I. is now doing some 
research on fasteners and it is possible 
that in the near future certain recom- 
mendations will be made to the oil in- 
dustry. It seems to me, however, that a 
fastener must be developed that will join 
the belt end to end rather than turning 
the ends up at sharp right angles and 
clamping. 


Pulleys 


HE pulleys should be of as large 

diameter as will work favorably 
in connection with the other factors of the 
drive. The larger the diameter of the 
pulley, the less the belt is flexed in going 
around the pulley, consequently the less 
internal strain there is on the belt. The 
area of contact between the belt and pul- 
ley is greater, thereby dividing the load 
greater surface. The belt also 
lays closer to a large pulley and conse- 
quently slips less on it. 


over a 


All pulleys should be carefully centered 
and balanced and the shafts carrying 
them should be perfectly in line, paral- 
lel and in the same plane. The distance 
between centers should be as great as 
possible up to reasonable limits. The 
distance for narrow belts and smal? 
pulleys need not be as great as for wide, 
heavy belts. The A. P. I. has standard- 
ized on 40 feet between centers for 
beam wells and drilling wells. A greater 
distance causes the belt to run with a 
wavy motion. 


Pulleys for oil field work should be 
at least two inches wider than the belt 
they are to carry. 


Installation of Belt 


HEN installing a new belt, it 

should be put around the pulleys 
and the ends pulled together’ by 
means of belt stretchers. A new belt 
has considerable stretch, but it should 
not all be removed the first time. The 
tension in the belt should be just enough 
to prevent slipping. After pulling to- 
gether, the ends should be cut, using a 
steel square and a sharp knife. <A 
crooked belt end, even if it is off only a 
sixteenth of an inch will cause the belt 
to be joined crooked, the tension will 
be uneven and the belt will not run 
straight on pulleys. After cutting the 
ends, the belt clamp should be lined up 
with a square and holes marked. The 
holes should be punched by means of a 
belt punch which should be one-six- 
teenth of an inch smaller than the bolts 
to be used. This allows the bolts to fit 
snugly and does not cut away so much 
of the belt. The clamps may then be 
applied and the bolts carefully tightened, 
being sure that all bolts are fitted prop- 
erly in squares provided in clamps. 
After removing stretchers the belt may 
be put in motion slowly and observed 
whether it runs in the center of pulley. 
If not, adjustment should be made at 
once by aligning pulleys or shafts. 


Care of Belts 


HE clamps or fasteners should be 
inspected regularly for loose or 
broken bolts. 

When a belt begins to slip it is either 
too loose or is overloaded. In the first 
case it should be cut as soon as possible. 
in the latter case a larger belt should 
be used. 

Belt stretchers should be used when 
cutting belts in order to get the proper 
tension. If the belts are placed on 
pulleys under too much tension, both 
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the belt and the bearings have to stand 
the strain of this excessive tension and 
the efficiency of the drive is reduced as 
a result. The old method of nailing 
belt to band wheel, then treading on fly 
wheel of engine to put on a belt has 
caused large losses in belting and equip- 
ment, but is now becoming obsolete. 

Belts should never be allowed to run 
partly off the pulley because they will 
be cut and broken where they overhang 
the edges of the pulley and be rapidly 
destroyed. A two by four or piece of 
pipe should never be placed beside a 
belt to keep it on the pulleys, but cor- 
fection made by aligning pulleys. 

It is generally well known that lubri- 
cating oil is detrimental to most belts, 
hence rigid steps should be taken at all 
times to see that belts are kept free of 
it. Guards or pans should be installed 
if necessary. 

Little attention is paid to the condi- 
tion of the belt houses at beam wells. 
These houses should be'‘képt in good 
repair in order to prevent sand, rain or 
snow from blowing in on the belt. 

Counterbalances aid greatly in re- 
lieving the shock stress on belts, hence 
all wells and powers should be provided 
with counterbalances and these kept in 
repair at all times. 

Belt Dressing 

i a belt requires a dressing to pre- 

vent it from slipping, it is either too 
foose, its load is too great, or the design 
of the drive is defective. 
" Without doubt belt dressings are an 
evil and can only be regarded as a 
temporary expedient to help over a hard 
place. They should not be necessary 
ordinarily, but in some cases there ex- 
ists an inability to shut down and 
eliminate the cause of slipping. 


Practically all “patent medicine” belt 
dressings are injurious. Nearly all con- 
tain mineral oil, grease, rosin or bees- 
wax. Any of these ingredients are 
harmful to the material of the belt and 
are apt to gather in lumps both on the 
belt and on the pulleys and reduce 
pulley adhesion, increase the tendency 
to slip, and cause premature separation 
of plies in case of rubber belt. 

In no case should any solid or gritty 
substance, such as sand, dust, rosin, tar, 
paint, paraffin, soap, melted rubber, etc., 
be used to prevent slipping. 

If it is necessary to use a dressing 
on rubber belts, vegetable castor oil or 
boiled linseed oil may be used in small 
quantities. These oils are not injurious 
to the belt but will modify the surface, 
increase pulley adhesion and perman- 
ently reduce the slip. 

In the manufacture of hair belting, 
the belt is impregnated with a preserva- 
tive which also tends to lubricate the 
hair strands, and prevent internal frac- 
tion. After constant service for some 
time a hair belt may become hard and 
dry, so that it is necessary to lubricate 
it again. 

Vegetable castor oil or boiled linseed 
oil may be used for this purpose. Cot- 
ton, woven and stitched canvas belting 
may be treated in the same way. 

Like the hair belt, the fibres of the 
leather belt are lubricated at the factory 
and after constant use becomes dry and 
hard. A mixture of beef tallow and cod 
liver oil may be applied to the belt on 
the driving side. This mixture oxidizes 
and the gummy surface formed gives 
the belt a smooth elastic driving force. 


Conclusion 
Under no conditions can _ belting 
be expected to compensate the op- 





erating defects of pulleys ,too small 
or too narrow, of excess loads and slow 
speeds, of high tension, short arcs of 
contact, or of the many other faults for 
which it is not responsible, but which it 
is called on daily to correct in the oil in- 
dustry. A good belt will do more work 
and do it better under adverse condi- 
tions, than a poor one, but that is all. 


No one kind or type of belting will 
serve all purposes with equal satisfac- 
tion, or give a maximum return on unit 
of cost, no matter how or where em- 
ployed. The types and makes of belt- 
ing from which one must choose are 
many and it is no simple matter to make 
a decision. Every drive is surrounded 
by its own peculiarities and every type 
of belting has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. 


Many belting troubles will be obviated 
and a far higher percentage of effective 
work secured with less loss of produc- 
tion if the proper size and make of belt 
is determined for each individual job. 


Also by using the best belt clamp or 
fastener available and effecting the 
proper care and attention to belting in 
the field, much belting trouble may be 
eliminated. To this extent I wish to 
recommend the keeping of belt records 
on each belt in use. By use of belt 
records the service obtained from certain 
belts may be noted and future installa- 
tions may be changed so that longer 
service may be derived from belts. 


The operating conditions in the oil 
industry with its diverse factors and its 
constant changes and improvements 
must be a continual source of study in 
order to select the proper belt and ob- 
tain maximum and efficient service of 
belting. 


Protecting and Reconditioning 
Underground Pipe Lines 


By C. R. Weidner 


Chief Engineer, Prairie Pipe Line Co. 


Read Before A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, 


‘ ORROSION in underground pipe 
lines exacts an annual toll in the 
United States of at least $100,- 


000,000. Small wonder there is a grow- 
ing interest in the subject of corrosion 


and a noticeable increase in discussion 
of ways and means to overcome that 
waste. 


In technical circles the prevention of 
corrosion is arousing nation-wide dis- 
cussion. Much good has come already 
from the increased public and engineer- 
ing discussions but, notwithstanding the 
its tremendous 
been 


economic 
slow to 


knowledge ot 


significance, science has 
find a permanent remedy. 
Although the writer is unable to offer 


anything new or original about the sub- 
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ject, this paper was prepared for the 
purpose of keeping alive the discussions, 
and to describe briefly the methods used 
by one of the larger pipe line compa- 
nies, to combat corrosion and recondi- 
tion pipe lines after corrosion has taken 
place. 
Types of Corrosion 
| HREE distinct types of corrosion 
have been observed in underground 
pipe lines. The first is characterized 
by uniformly distributed scale over the 
entire length of the pipe and resembles 
atmospheric corrosion. When badly cor- 
roded, the scale sloughs off in thin lay- 
ers. 
The second type is characterized by 








rather shallow and uniformly distributed 
depressions, resembling somewhat a 
piece of sheet copper that has been 
ball peened. The third type is known 
as pitting and is the most prevalent. It 
is distinguished by deep depressions, 
often of irregular shape and size, which 
eventually perforate the metal and cause 
leaks. Pitting is localized corrosion; it 
oiten being observed that the metal, 
only a few inches away from the pit, 1s 
almost as good as new. 

Pitting is the great source of trouble 
in pipe line maintenance. Due to this 
type of corrosion the life of a particular 
stretch of unprotected pipe, in especially 
corrosive soil, often is than five 
years, while uniformly corroded pipe has 


less 
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a life of 20 or more years under average 
soil conditions. 


Methods Used to Combat Corrosion 


HERE are four different methods 
in which to attack the problem of 
preventing underground corrosion. 


1. By insulating and grounding the 
pipe against electrolysis. 

2. By modifying corrosive soil condi- 
tions. 

3. By manufacturing more corrosion 
resistant pipe material. 

4. By the use of protective coatings 
that keep the metal free from moisture 
and the deteriorating constituents of 
the soil. 


Electrolysis due to stray current is 
not common in oil pipe lines. Consider- 
able development in electrolysis mitiga- 
tion has been made in recent years, and 
the published information on this sub- 
ject is quite extensive, so it will be dis- 
missed here without further comment. 


Modification of corrosive soil condi- 
tions, through the use of chemicals or 
drainage, has been tried with varying 
success. Hydrated lime used alone or 
mixed with sand, to reduce or neutral- 
ize the corrosive agents, has given good 
results in some soils. It is a well known 
fact that the bottom of the pipe cor- 
rodes and pits more rapidly than the 
top and sides. This is thought to be 
due to the collection and retention of 
ground water at the bottom of the 
ditch. 


Therefore, it will be of considerable 
advanatge to drain the ditch, wherever 
it can be done economically, unless the 
soil is sufficiently porous to drain itself. 
Supporting the pipe a little above the 
bottom and back filling the trench with 
broken stone, gravel, or sand, has been 
suggested for the purpose of drainage 
in very wet and dense soils. 

This also reduces the danger of local- 
ized corrosion caused by dissimilar soils 
in contact with the metal. However, 
unless such materials are available, at 
low cost, it will be generally more eco- 
nomical to use protective coatings. 


Corrosion Resisting Pipe 


HE manufacture of more corrosion 

resistant pipe material is a problem 
for the metallurgist. There are now 
available certain alloy steels, such as 
nickel and chromium steel, that are 
known to resist corrosion better than 
ordinary steel or iron, but they are too 
expensive and too difficult to work to 
warrant their use in the manufacture of 
Pipe. Copper steel is comparatively re- 
sistant to atmospheric corrosion. It can 
be manufactured at reasonable cost and 
worked easily, but it is subject to dilute 
acid corrosion and, therefore, not suit- 
ble for underground use. Considerable 
Progress has been made in the produc- 
tion of corrosion resistant ferrous al- 
loys, but until these materials can be 
Produced at a low cost and can be rolled 
and welded, we must depend on steel 
“i wrought-iron for high pressure pipe 
mes 


a 
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By far the most common, and gener- 
ally the most economical, method to 
protect underground pipe lines against 
corrosion, is to use a suitable coating 
to prevent the metal from coming in 
contact with soil and water. Regard- 
less of the theories of corrosion, it is 
certain that if all corrosive agents are 
definitely and permanently cut off from 
the metal, corrosion can not occur. 


In the case of underground pipe this 
virtually means excluding ground water, 
although all ground waters are not 
dangerously corrosive. Exclusion of 
water will also prevent automatically 
the contact of the metal with acids, al- 
kali, vegetable matter, and, in most in- 
stances, air or gases. The problem, 
therefore, is one of waterproofing the 
pipe. 


Protective Coatings Available 


HE protective coatings available 
for underground pipe lines are: 


. Paint, 


] 
2. Bituminous, dipped or poured, 
3. Fabric reinforced bituminous, 
4. Portland cement, 
5. Metallic. 


Many varieties and kinds of protec- 
tive coatings are now on the market, 
each class possessing certain character- 
istics. The essential fundamental qual- 
ity of a protective coating is that it must 
seal the pipe from contact with corro- 
sive agents. All of the above coatings, 
when properly applied, have certain cor- 
rosion resisting qualities. The problem 
for the engineer is to select the best 
coating for a particular condition, and 
to see that it is applied properly. 


As in most engineering work, this is 
an economic problem. The question 
arises how long will these coatings pro- 
tect the pipe and at what cost? To 
answer this question, the engineer needs 
a series of tests extending over a con- 
siderable period of time, and under prac- 
tical conditions, to determine accurately 
the rate of corrosion, or more especially 
the rate of pitting, for unprotected pipe 
in different soils, as well as the effective 
life of various kinds of coatings. In- 
formation available at the present time 
on the stability of various coatings un- 
der different soil conditions is very 
limited. 


Preparation of the Surface for Apply- 
ing Paint and Bituminous Coatings 


O matter how good the materials 
N used in protective coatings may 
be, unless they are applied properly their 
purpose will be defeated. The surface 
of the metal must be cleaned of all loose 
mill scale, rust, dust and all traces of 
oil and grease, if good results are to be 
expected. 

Even new pipe should be cleaned to 
remove the mill scale. Mill scale is elec- 
tronegative to iron and steel, and when 
immersed in water tends inevitably to 
stimulate pitting. Examination of cor- 
roded pipe shows signs that pitting 


often starts around the edges of mill 
scale. 









Loose scale and rust can be removed 
by pickling, sand blasting, wire brushes, 


scrapers, hammers and files. In the 
field the pipe is most economically 
cleaned now with portable pipe clean- 
ing machines. Grease, oil, or dust should 
be removed by washing the surface with 
a volatile distillate. 


In applying paints and _ bituminous 
coatings great care should be taken to 
have the surface perfectly dry. Heaters 
should be used for this purpose when 
there is frost, dew or rain on the pipe, 
as it is not always practicable to wait 
for suitable weather conditions, Im- 
purities attached to the suriace affect 
corrosion more than has been generally 
realized. Many past failures were no 
doubt due to improper preparation of 
the surface or improper application, 
rather than faulty materials. 


Paint Coatings 


‘Le primary consideration in choos- 
ing a paint is good adhesion. It 
also must not contain in its pigment or 
vehicle, any substance which is chemi- 
cally active in such a way as to carry 
oxygen to the metal. Should such an 
agent be introduced, it will promote 
rather than prevent corrosion. 


In general, red lead, zinc, and graphite 
paints mixed with linseed oil are not 
suitable for underground use. These 
paints have a comparatively low initial 
adhesive strength, and they are, more- 
over, far from impervious. 


Paints with a coal-tar of asphaltum 
base are most frequently used and have 
given better results. Commercial paints 
of this kind may contain air-slacked 
lime, tallow, resin, cement, para rubber, 
gilsonite, silica, soapstone, China-wood 
oil, and chromates. 

Except in slightly corrosive soils, one 
coat of paint is not sufficient to protect 
the metal for any considerable length 
of time. Such a thin coating, usually 
not over one hundredth of an inch in 
thickness, allows moisture to penetrate 
through pin holes and hairline cracks. 
In more recent practice, paints, unless 
reinforced with some filler, such as 
asbestos fibre, so that a thicker coating 
may be applied, are more often used as 
a priming coat, over which a thicker 
bituminous coating is applied. 

The function of the priming coat is 
principally to afford a strong bond be- 
tween the thicker protective coating 
and the metal. It is essential where the 
subsequent coat is applied hot to the 
cold metal. The priming coat is of little 
protective value in itself, as is true of 
paints in general when placed under- 
ground. To be of any practical value, 
where underground corrosion is known 
to occur, a non-porous coating of sub- 
stantial thickness is required. 

Bituminous Coatings 
ITUMINOUS coatings consist of 
refined coal-tar pitch, natural as- 
phalts, and artificial blown asphalts. Coal- 
tar pitch has been used for many years 
with good results. The range between the 
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brittle and melting points of this material 
is only about 45 degrees F. This is a dis- 
advantage when the pipe is subject to 
a wider temperature range, as the ma- 
terial may either run off or crack. How- 
ever, if it is applied in the field and the 
pipe is buried soon, this is not a serious 
disadvantage, as the trench temperature 
range is within the limits of plasticity 
of the material. 


The asphalt mixtures have a tempera- 
ture range between brittle and melting 
points of 130 degrees F. Asphalt mix- 
tures differ mainly in the amount and 
character of the soluble bitumen and 
insoluble mineral matter which they 
contain. Fillers, such as cement, ground 
slate, soapstone, sand and limestone, are 
often mixed with the bitumen, to per- 
mit the use of a softer and more slug- 
gish coating and a wider range of plas- 
ticity. Asphalt coatings have also prov- 
en quite satisfactory in service but, as 
asphalt is solvent in crude petroleum, 
some trouble has been experienced with 
oil pipe lines when collar leaks develop. 
When properly refined and applied there 
is but little, if any, difference in the pro- 
tecting qualities of either coal-tar or 
asphalt. 


Bituminous coatings are applied either 
by dipping, pouring or mopping. Dip- 
ping is done at the pipe mill in a tank 
of hot compound. Single dip coatings 
average about s»-inch in thickness and 
are only suitable for mildly corrosive 
soil. In applying a bituminous coating 
in the field, the pipe is first given a 
priming coat of the same base as the 
outer coating and allowed to dry. The 
outer coating is then poured on top of 
the pipe, and the surplus that drains off 
the pipe is caught in a canvas sling un- 
der the pipe. The sling is then brought 
in contact with the bottom and sides of 
the pipe and is pulled up and down, so 
that the pipe is thoroughly and uniform- 
ly covered with the material. In this 
way a coating may be applied up to 4 
inch in thickness. Instead of the sling 
a mop is sometimes used like a paint 
brush to spread the material. 


Mill coatings are subject to severe 
abrasion in shipping and handling but, 
on the other hand, it is easier to obtain 
a clean surface and a more uniform cov- 
ering at the mill. Coatings poured in 
the field are not subject to such large 
temperature changes and can be applied 
much thicker than dip coatings. 


Under bituminous coatings there may 
be classified a preparation of a petro- 
leum into which properly com- 
pounded chemicals, such as chromate 
salts, have been introduced. It is non- 
hardening, resembling axle grease or 
vaseline, and is made in several degrees 
of consistency. Good results have been 
claimed for this coating. 


base, 


Reinforced Bituminous Coatings 


HEN corrosive conditions are se- 
vere, bituminous coatings can be 
reinforced with a fabric, such as burlap, 
rag felt, or asbestos felt, which improve 
their resistance to abrasion and corro- 
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sion. The fabric: serves to prevent in- 
jury to the protective coating, and to re- 
tain a greater thickness of bitumen on 
the metal. The felts are saturated at the 
factory with a waterproofing compound 
and are shipped in rolls like roofing 
paper. They are made in several weights 
and thicknesses. 


Reinforced coatings can be applied at 
the pipe mills with machines, that wrap 
the standard fabric spirally around the 
dipped pipe. Application at the mill 
offers better control of materials and 
inspection, but the coating is subject to 
injury especially in laying screw pipe, 
and in shipping. When wrapped at the 
mill an additional wrapping must be 
made in the field at the coupling or weld 
after the pipe is laid. 


When reinforced coatings are applied 
by hand in the field, the pipe is first 
given a priming coat and allowed to dry. 
Next, a coating of asphalt or coal-tar 
cement is poured or mopped over the 
entire circumference of the pipe. Then, 
while this coating is still hot, the fabric 
is wound around the pipe and the lapped 
joints sealed with the cement. The 
wrapping may be done either length- 
wise, cross-wise, or spirally. When 
wrapped length-wise, greater care must 
be taken to secure a uniform bond and 
to prevent air pockets. 


Over this wrapping another coating 
of cement is applied, thus making a 
thickness of about % inch of protecting 
material. In this manner two and some- 
times three layers of covering material 
may be applied to combat very corro- 
sive soil. 


There is a portable pipe wrapping ma- 
chine on the market, which wraps the 
fabric spirally in the field, but as the 
pipe has to be revolved, it is not applic- 
able to covering laid pipe. 


Portland Cement Coatings 


GOOD rich grout of Portland ce- 
oo properly applied is the most 
permanent protection against under- 
ground corrosion yet devised. This 
type of protection is very expensive. 
Hence, it should be used principally for 
permanent trunk lines, and only under 
extremely corrosive conditions. Pip: 
lines in salt marshes have been protected 
in this way for over 25 years with but 
little maintenance. Concrete made with 
a small aggregate is also used for this 
purpose, but unless a rich mixture is 
used it is apt to be more porous. 


The cement grout or concrete is most 
economically applied with the use of 
steel forms, in which the pipe has been 
centered. A grout consisting of one 
part of cement to two parts of clean 
sand is thoroughly mixed and poured 
into the forms, so that the coating will 
be about two inches in thickness. A 
bituminous priming coat should first be 
applied to the pipe. Portland cement 
coatings are subject to disintegration in 


some alkali soils and are not proof 
against electrolysis. 
Metallic coatings for underground 


used exten- 


pipe lines have not been 


- 








sively, except for small water lines. 
When so used the coating most com- 
monly consists of zinc, as it is ano- 
dic to iron. Lead coatings have also 
been used, but as lead is cathodic to 
iron, it accelerates corrosion at places 
where the base metal is exposed. 


Lead is applied by an electroplating 
process, while zinc is more generally 
applied by the hot dip process, which is 
known as galvanizing. Galvanized pipe 
is only efficient in slightly corrosive 
soils. Lead covered pipe may be per- 
forated very rapidly, where there is a 
pin hole or break in the metal. In gen- 
eral, better and more economical re- 
sults can be obtained with non-metallic 
coatings, than with metallic coatings for 
underground pipe line protection. 


Summary of Protective Coatings 


LTHOUGH there are available a 
considerable variety of protective 
coatings having certain corrosion resis- 
tant properties, the problem is to choose 
the best or most economical one to meet 
certain conditions. The choice depends 
on a number of factors. 


1. The service life of the pipe line. 

2. The physical life of the unprotected 
pipe. 

3. The physical life of the protected 
pipe. 

4. The cost of the pipe line. 

5. The cost of the protective coating 

6. The cost of repairs. 


7. The future cost of replacing the 
pipe line. 


All of these factors are variables, 
which makes the problem quite com- 
plex. However, some of these factors 
can be estimated fairly accurately, but, 
until further data on the physical life of 
protected and unprotected pipe in dif- 
ferent soils are available, the answer to 
the problem can only be_ estimated 
roughly. The best thing that can be 
done at present is to make an estimate 
of the yearly depreciation of unpro- 
tected and protected pipe. Then, com- 
pare the difference to the interest and 
depreciation on the cost of the protec- 
tive coating. 

The greater the saving that can be 
effected, the better the coating materia! 
other things being equal. Thus, assum 
ing 

A=$10,000—Cost of an 
line per mile. 

B=5%=—=Annual rate of depreciation 
for the unprotected line. 

C—4%=Annual rate of depreciation 
for the protected line and coating. 

D=$1,000—Cost of the protective 
coating. 

E=—5%=—Interest rate. 

Then: 

$10,000 * .05=$500—Annual 
tion for unprotected pipe. 

$10,000 « .04—$400—Annual 
tion for protected pipe. 

$1,000 « .09—=$90—Annual interest and 


depreciation on coating. 


8-inch pipe 


deprecia- 


deprecia- 
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$500—$490—$10—Saving per year due 
to coating. 


AB—AC=D (C+E) 





A(B—C) 
p= =The maximum amount 
C+E to be expended for 
100(A+D) 100 coating. 
=The minimum eco- 
AB—DE_ B nomic increased life 


of pipe in years. 


As a rough estimate the increased life 
of the protected pipe and the cost of 
coatings may be taken as follows: 


Increased Cost 


life in per 

years mile 

Paint coatings... .....00. 1 $ 100 

Bituminous coatings ...... 3 400 
Reinforced bituminous 

coatings, Single ply ... 5 600 
Reinforced bituminous 

coatings, Double ply.... 7 900 

Portland cement coatings 20 3000 

Metallic coatings ........ 5 1500 


Reconditioning Pipe Lines 


REVIOUS to five years ago the oil 

lines of the company, with which the 
writer is connected, were laid without 
any protective coating except a thin 
coat of coal-tar or asphalt paint. Some 
of the lines have now been in service 
over 20 years and need extensive re- 
pairs. In the case of such old lines, it 
becomes more economical to uncover 
the entire line and recondition it for its 
hurried very much. Hatching eggs is 
entire length. For this purpose the oil 
is diplayed by inserting a scraper and 


pumping water into the line behind it. 
The pipe is raised out of the ditch with 
windlasses and thoroughly cleaned wéth 
a pipe cleaning machine, augmented 
with wire brushes, files and hammers. 
Special care is taken to clean out the 
pit holes thoroughly. Examination is 
then made to determine such portions 
which have been corroded so badly, that 
it would not pay to weld the pits. These 
portions are then cut out of the line 
with a cutting torch and replaced with 
new pipe. 

Generally such replacements do not 
exceed 10 per cent of the length. Threads 
and couplings are examined carefully 
and, if defective, they are replaced with 
new pipe welded into the line. The 
deep pit holes in the remaining portion 
of the line are then filled in by oxyacety- 
lene welding. Failures due to pit welds 
have been practically negligible. 


The pipe line is then given a suitable 
protective coating and replaced in the 
ditch. In this manner 8-inch pipe can be 

* reconditioned at a cost of about $2500 
per mile, and the life of the line prob- 
ably will be extended 10 years. A large 
portion of this expense is due to uncov- 
ering of the pipe and back-filling the 
ditch. In reconditioning old lines some 
soil conditioning might be used to ad- 
vantage, as it is then known just where 
the bad oils occur. 

In reconditioning pipe lines between 
northern Texas and northern Illinois, 
there is no noticeable difference in the 





number or distribution of the pits in 
the various states. It has been noticed, 
however, that most of the pits occur in 
poorly drained soil, and that the pits 
are more numerous on the bottom of 
the pipe. Pit leaks average about five 
per mile per year in 8-inch pipe, that 
has been in the ground 10 years. One 
of the peculiar things about pitting is, 
that it occurs in comparatively new 
pipe, and may only affect a small por- 
tion of the joint, while the rest of it is 
practically as good as new. 


Conclusion 


NTIL metallurgists are able to pro- 

duce better pipe material within 
economic limits as to cost, some kind 
of protective coating is usually desir- 
able for insurance against corrosion in 
underground wrought-iron and _ steel 
pipes. The several types of protective 
coatings described have been developed 
through experience to fit certain condi- 
tions. All of them afford a_ certain 
amount of protection, when properly 
applied. The selection of the most suit- 
able coating is an economic problem 
depending on a number of variables, 
which at present can not be evaluated 
accurately. The problem is complex and 
until more experimental data are avail- 
able, the solution can only be estimated 
from past experience with the different 
coatings. No panacea for corrosion 
trouble has yet been found but exces- 
sive losses can undoubtedly be dimin- 
ished by further study of the problem. 


Selection and Care of Equipment 
With Special Reference to Engines and Pumping 


Equipment Used in Production of Petroleum 


By Hollis P. Porter 
Gypsy Oil Co., Tulsa 


Read Before Group Session on Standardization and Im- 
provements in Oil Field Production Methods and Equip- 
ment, A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Dec. 9 


ARGE central power plants, mills, re- 
LE fineries, mining and_ smelting 
plants all have equipment which 
is carefully selected and it is well cared 
for. The subject to them is one that 
offers no problem. ‘They have had all 
plans well laid before installations were 
made and have become accustomed to 
the employment of deliberate prepara- 
tions and thorough engineering before 
equipment is either purchased or in- 
Stalled. 

When installed it is so well suited to 
the service to be done that its care is 
only a minor problem hardly thought of 
by the officers above the chief operating 
engineer, 

This condition is more difficult to bring 
about in the production of oil. There is 
no time to deliberate when drilling is in 
Progress. The kind of equipment can- 
not be determined until the well is com- 
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pleted. The rapid changes that take 
place, the uncertainty as to what will 
develop in a producing oil well, and the 
temporary character of each change that 
comes in the history of producing oil 
fields all prevent deliberate and well laid 
plans as to equipment. This and the 
necessity for economy in first cost of 
temporary installation tend to make 
care of equipment most difficult. 

One great improvement toward econ- 
omy in methods of operation could be 
brought about by co-operation among 
different producers in the same field so 
that the development and production 
work can be carried on with more de- 
liberation. This would often prevent 
hasty and improper installations which 
must be followed by expensive changes 
and difficult maintenance. 

The care of equipment depends to a 
great extent upon the care with which 


the equipment has been selected and in- 
stalled. A_ rig-front that shakes, a 
foundation poorly built, a machine or 
belt drive improperly aligned, a polish 
rod weaving, on a long stroke and many 
other such defects cause no end of ex- 
pense and work which makes trouble 
in taking care of the equipment. All 
such troubles can be reduced by ex- 
ercising more care in the work of select- 
ing and installing equipment. 

By referring to page 80 of the Nov. 11, 
issue of The Oil & Gas Journal, an 
article by Glenver McConnell gives some 
valuable points in the selection of equip- 
ment, and I would advise those inter- 
ested to look it up. 


Engines 


N internal combustion engine should 
be selected with ample margin of 
power. The load to be determined as 
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accurately as possible first, and then the 
engine should be selected which is capa- 
ble of doing 25 per cent more power as 
determined by Prony brake test at the 
speed desired with fuel of the same heat 
value as that to be used. Likewise 
scientific selection of boilers, pumps, etc., 
will greatly reduce the cost of operation 
and prolong the life of the equipment in 
addition to producing greatly increased 
results generally. 

One might write a large volume de- 
scribing the different individual parts of 
equipment and their care, beginning at 
the bottom of the well and extending up 
the tubing including sucker rods, belts, 
clutches, engines, pumps, tubing valves, 
etc. It is too much to expect that all 
the items can be described and their care 
recommended in one short paper, such 
as this, There should be liberal discus- 
sion among producers and operators, 
each supplying some good practice that 
he can recommend for care of certain 
equipment. 

Tubing 

UBING in wells which gives trou- 

ble on account of corrosive gas or 
water has, in many cases, been painted 
with good results, using a protective 
coating. In other cases, wrought iron 
tubing has been employed. There is 
also upon the market copper bearing 
seamless tubing, which contains about 
.25 per cent copper. Experiments have 
shown that copper bearing steel with a 
copper content of .20 per cent to 1 per 
cent increases the resistance to corrosive 
action very much and the cost is reason- 
able. Where non-corrosive material can 
be used in equipment, its care is very 
much minimized. 


The care of sucker rods is very im- 
portant as it reduces the _ trouble 
with the pumping well. Sucker rods 
should never be allowed to come in 
contact with the ground nor allow the 
threaded joints to become dirty and the 
threads filled with sand or grit. They 
should be handled with care to prevent 
bending. 


Many operators provide a trough 50 
or 60 feet long where the rods, two 
lengths together, can be laid as they 
are pulled from the well. Also, there 
are several kinds of rod hangers on the 
market. These are designed so that the 
rods are suspended in the derrick. 


Care to see that the threads are clean, 
the use of oil on threads as joints are 
made up, and care that each joint is 
made up to the shoulder will prevent 
breaks and parting of sucker rods to a 
great extent provided the rods are of 
proper size and quality to take care of 
the load. Asucker rod joint that will not 
make up to the shoulder should never 
be run in a well. It is better in case 


such a joint is found to stop, unscrew ° 


the rod and lay it aside or fix it so it 
will run. 

In general it is important to keep all 
equipment clean and to paint in liberal 
quantities on all equipment where it will 
help to preserve it. There is absolutely 
no need for paint upon new galvanized 
iron, however. When a property and its 
equipment is kept clean and the build- 
ings well painted, you can “bank on it” 
that the equipment on that property 
operates well. 

The psychological effect of clean 
equipment, well kept, will pay in many 


It creates harmony that affects 
that benefits the 


ways. 
the workmen and 
whole operation. 


Good Equipment Reassuring 


NE of our large gas companies, I 

am told, has discovered that by 
building better meter houses and paint- 
ing them in an artistic manner, reduced 
the trouble that they had been having 
on account of controversy with the 
farmers who owned gas wells from 
which gas was purchased. 


With ill kept meter houses the farmer 
could not believe the meter records were 
correct. As a result the saving in com- 
promises had more than offset the extra 
investment. 

Many valuable papers, such as the 
care of belting, and the care of several 
specific items of equipment which is 
employed in the production of oil, pre- 
sented at these meetings are calculated 
to be instructive in the care of equip- 
ment. Also, the manufacturers of en- 
gines, boilers, tanks, tubing, pumps, and 
all other equipment have each a store 
of information which they are only too 
glad to furnish any one who desires to 
know about the care of their equipment. 


By securing such prepared informa- 
tion and following instructions given 
along with the work in the field a great 
amount of good may result. It should 
be a practice of the office of all produc- 
ing companies to encourage the men in 
the field to read and study the manu- 
facturers’ printed instructions about the 
care of equipment as well as to lay down 
certain definite rules to be followed in 
field operation. 


are and Use of Pipe in the Field 


By T. D. Davies and J. B. Graham 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 


Read Before Group Session on Standardization and Im- 
provements in Oil Field Production Methods and Equtp- 


ment, A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Dec. 8 


RANSPORTATION, safe trans- 
portation, by rail, often by water, 
b 


then by truck or team, that is 
the big problem. The manufacturers 
have been giving the matter of thread 


protection a very close study for years. 


\ great variety of contrivances from 
cardboard rings to heavy rubber bands 
being presented to us 
Nothing to take the 


place of a threaded steel ring has yet 


are ¢ onstantly 


for consideration. 


been devised. But there has been an 
improvement in the form of these rings, 
he ends of the pipe, as well as 


be protected. 


+ 
t 


1 
so tnat 


] 
i 


{ 


al] the threads, may 
Phe handling of pipe in the field be- 
gins with the unloading from cars. The 
a gin pole and team 
or ¢truck is now almost universal. 


practice of using 


Occasionally we see a type of hook 
used which bears upon the threads of 


the coupling. Such a hook naturally 
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ruins the coupling threads and when the 
joint is made up, galling is almost cer- 
tain to occur. 

It has been our experience that the 
casing or other pipe is most often dam- 
aged in the teaming or trucking to the 
final destination. The thread 
sufficient to protect the 
threads against rough handling, such as 


protec- 
tors are not 


dropping the pipe off a truck or wagon, 
or rolling the pipe down a steep incline 
which permits the end of the pipe to 
strike against the side of another pipe. 
believe, is that in 
some cases men in the field who have 
to do with the actual handling of casing 
and other pipe do not understand the 
nature of the goods with which they 


The difficulty, we 


deal. 

We find that the printed word has 
but little effect in correcting such mat- 
ters, while concrete examples are the 


most effective. Consider that the limita 
tions of gage size of the A. P. I. speci- 
fications permit a variation in pitch 
diameter of only .005 inch in the case 
of 10 thread, 34 inch taper and only .008 
inch in the case of 8 thread, % inch 
taper, then you will understand what a 
slight amount of out-of-roundness, re- 
sulting from rough handling, will mak« 
in the screwing up of a joint. 


Casing Often Improperly Run 


SSUMING that casing from the 
A time of cutting the cross wires on 
the car has been handled just as care 
fully as possible until the material has 
been unloaded on the casing rack at 
the well, a big problem still confronts 
the driller or superintendent who wants 
to make absolutely sure of handling a 
perfectly satisfactory string of casing, 
a string that can be broken down and 
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run again and again with results equally 
as good as obtained at first. Simple as 
the running of casing may seem, we find 
that, quite often it is improperly done. 
The observance of a few fundamentals 
means success in this work; their ne- 
glect makes failure almost certain. 


It is the practice of some of the larger 
cil companies to post in every company 
derrick certain information for drillers. 
We believe a similar idea embodying 
rules for running casing, could be 
adopted profitably as a recommendation 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 
The card would of course be signed by 
the operating company on whose lease 
the well is being drilled. We _ shall 
head this, “Ten Rules for Running Cas- 
ing,” or if you prefer to make them more 
mandatory, “The Ten Commandments 
for Casing Crews.” They would read 
somewhat as follows: 


The Ten Commandments for 
Casing Crews 


EFORE running any casing, ex- 

amine the’ elevators. carefully, 
making sure that there is a good square 
surface for the couplings to rest upon. 
See that elevators, particularly of the 
gate type, are not worn nor _ sprung. 
Take no chances with equipment that 
appears to be in any way defective. 


2. Remove the protectors from the 
top row of casing, then thoroughly clean 
the threads of pipe and couplings using 
a soft pine paddle, following this with 
a bristle brush and gasoline. If steam 
is used for cleaning the threads, make 
sure the thread surface is dry before ap- 
plying the zinc dust grease. Do not 
use a wire brush and do not remove the 
protectors below the top row until all 
of this row has been run. 


3. Inspect threads of pipe and coup- 
lings very carefully. File out with a 
small three-cornered file any threads 
which are closed up or slightly bruised, 
hut lay aside any pipe that is badly 
lamaged or has the ends of the pipe or 
oupling knocked out of round. 


4. Clean six or more thread protec- 
tors with a brush and _ gasoline, or 
steam, and screw these on the first six 
pleces of casing near the walk that 
previously have been cleaned and _ in- 
spected. As the casing is run return 
these cleaned protectors to the rack to 
be used again. 

5. Lower each piece of casing care- 
tully to the walk without dropping—use 
necessary. 


pes if 
6. Do not remove the protectors from 
he cleaned threads until the casing has 
een raised from the buggy in the der- 
rick, 


Give the threads of pipe and coup- 

rs a final inspection and coat the 
threads of each with zine dust grease. 
S. Stab each pipe carefully, taking 
care that the end of the pipe does not 
strike the face of the coupling. If the 
drops into the coupling, or if it is 
permitted to tilt to one side after stab- 
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bing, lift it up, clean the threads, file 
cut any that are damaged, then apply 
another coat of zinc dust grease. 


9. After stabbing use a casing pole 
or hand tongs for the first part of the 
screwing. This will enable you to tell 
if the joint has been properly stabbed. 
and if it will make a good fit. 


10. Tighten the joint with tongs and 
jerk line, or by other power methods. 
For the last four or five revolutions, do 
not exceed the following speeds: 


12 revolutions per minute for 654-inch 
A. P. I. casing: 

9 revolutions per minute for 854-inch 
Az BP. to casme: 


7 revolutions per minute for 1034-inch 
A. P. I. casing. 


For other sizes use proportionate 
speeds. 
Check three methods against each 


joint is 
degree of 


other in determining if the 
screwed up to the proper 
tightness. 


1. Note the action of the engine and 
jerk line, observing the force necessary 
for one joint as compared to another. 


2. Note if there are any threads ex- 
posed back of the coupling. When a 
casing joint is screwed home, all, or 
nearly all, of the threads should be cov- 
ered. 


3. Place the bare hand on the coup- 
ling at frequent intervals. When the 
power method is being used, the coup- 
ling should get noticeably warm. If 
zinc dust lubricant is used, the joint can 
become quite hot to the bare hand with- 
out injury to the threads. However, if 
this occurs before the joint is about 
made up, something is wrong and the 
joint should be taken down. 

The procedure which we have just 
outlined may seem to some like the use 
of unnecessary precautions which will 
involve loss of time and therefore extra 
expense. We believe the casing crews 
can be organized in such a way that the 
loss of time can be reduced to a neg- 
ligible figure. But we think you will 
agree that not a saving of time, but 
safety, which in the end means econ- 
omy, is the thing most desired. 


We are not voicing our own opinions 
alone, but those of every pipe manufac- 
turer’s representative in the field, when 
we say that the hiring of casing crews 
at flat rates to run casing, without care- 
ful supervision and a set of fixed rules 
as to how material shall be handled, is 
not giving the casing a fair chance. The 
speeding up that results from flat rates 
or piece work rates, if a high standard 
of workmanship is to be maintained, 
always means éxtra checking and super- 
vision. 

Some companies consider the han- 
dling of pipe important enough to have 
a special man to look after the work. 
One of the large producers places this 
work in the hands of the mechanical de- 
partment. Two casing racks are provided 
at each well. As the casing is inspected 





it is rolled from one rack to the other. 
and casing crews are never permitted to 
run casing which has not been inspected 
by these representatives of the mechani- 
cal department. We understand that 
not a single casing failure has occurred 
since this practice was established about 
two years ago. If such a practice weré 
generally adopted, or if the 10 rules we 
have outlined were conscientiously fol- 
lowed, much of the difficulty now ex-, 
perienced with casing could be avoided. 


Underreaming 

B EFORE leaving the question of the 

care of casing, we believe some- 
thing should be said: about the process 
of underreaming. We refer to the prac-, 
tice incidental to cable tool drilling. 
The fact that practically every instance 
of parted casing. which we have heard 
of in the last five years has been on an 
underreaming job, is not without sig- 
nificance. The failures occur, 
after the hole has been drilled ahead of- 


usually 


the casing and the casing has been 
raised 8 or 10 feet just preparatory to 
underreaming. The failures of these: 


joints seem to be entirely a question of. 
friction, onthe outside of the string, al- 
though it may be possible that previous 
underreaming has injured the casing in 
some way. As far as we know, no pre- 
cautions are being taken to keep the 
casing free during the intervals between 
underreaming periods while drilling is 
in progress. The result is that the cas- 
ing freezes or becomes logy and it is 
not surprising under circum-. 
stances that casing will pull in two 
when an attempt is made to raise it. 


such 


We are now experimenting with a, 
dynamometer, reading the actual loads. 
which are being put upon casing in this 
operation of underreaming. By attach- 
ing this device to the dead line, loads 
wp to 300 tons can be recorded. It is 
not our thought that such an instrument 
could he applied to casing dead lines as 
a general practice, although an auto- 
matic recording device in connection 
with such an instrument might be a. 
revelation to some operators as to what 
their men are doing with their casing.. 
Our principal idea was to obtain the 
approximate amount of stretch in, 
strings of casing under certain definite 
loads so that this could be given to the 
driller as an indication of what he could. 
safely do. with any size and weight of 
casing. Unfortunately we have not been 
able to gather sufficient data that fig- 
ures may be reported at this time. 


Strength of Casing Joints 
Under Tension 


HERE seems to be a general opin- 

ion that the longer the coupling 
and the longer the thread on the pipe, 
the stronger will be the joint. This is 
true only to a certain point. The ten- 
sile strength of a threaded connection 
never can be greater than the ultimate 
strength of the net area of metal below 
the root of the first perfect thread. This 
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is the last thread toward the shoulder 
of the pipe which is in engagement with 
the threads of the coupling. The coup- 
fing and thread might be lengthened 
indefinitely, but no additional strength 
would be added to the joint beyond a 
length necessary to cause the pipe to 
break off at this point. 


We find that 90 per cent of the calcu- 
fated strength for the smaller sizes, and 
75 per cent to 85 per cent for the larger 
sizes is all that can be assumed for the 
net area of metal below the first perfect 
thread. 


When a threaded pipe joint has deen 
pulled in two the pipe threads usua!ly 
have the appearance to the eye 2{ not 
having been injured at all. The applied 
force having been in a line paratlel with 
the axis, the threads of the pipe have 
acted as a series of wedges tending to 
compress the walls of the pipe and, to 
a lesser extent, to expand the coupling. 
Accompanying this action there is usu- 
ally an elongation of the pipe in the 
threads, located principally at the first 
full thread near the shoulder of the pipe. 
This elongation or stretch usually 
amounts to 010 inch or .020 inch per 
inch and is nearly always confined to 
one side of the pipe. 


Very often after a hard pull upon a 
string of casing the joints near the top 
are found to be loose. This condition 
indicates that the material below the 
root of the threads has been stressed 
beyond its yield point, and in this case 
there is a deformation of the pipe at 
the threads although the applied force 
fas not been sufficient to cause the 
rupture of the joint. 


Recently we have heard of several 
cases where operators, in order to in- 
crease the strength of casing joints to 
meet particularly severe conditions, 
have welded the couplings to the pipe 
at several points on each end of the 
coupling. To determine what advantage 
might be obtained from this practice, 
six samples of 8% inch—32 pound D. 
B.X. casing were made up into 12 foot 
sections with a coupling connection at 
the center. Each end of each coupling 
was then welded to the pipe at four 
points. From the same length of cas- 
ing that each section was cut, another 
sample was similarly made up with a 
coupling, but not welded. These speci- 
mens amounting to 12 in all were then 
pulled to destruction in our large 600- 
ton machine with results as follows: 


Tests on 8%4-inch—36 pounds 
D.B.X. Lap Weld Casing 


Loads which joints Loads which joints 


withstood not 


welded at 4 points in the cir- 
Load in Tons cumference of couplings 
148 165 
158 Ave. 6 pes. 179 Ave. 6 pes. 
447 151,83 tons 160 167.16 tons 
157 164 
153 165 
148 170 
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withstood when welded 


It will be noted that welding in- 
creased the strength of the joints about 
10 per cent. 


We wish to say a few words regard- 
ing the advantages of the upset in tub- 
ing. It has been the practice to recom- 
mend upset tubing for all strings 3000 
feet or longer, but aside from the mere 
strength to resist pulling apart, this ma- 
terial has many advantages, all of 
which are probably not generally recog- 
nized. 


In upset tubing the end of the pipe is 
made sufficiently heavy that the joint 
is the stiffest part of the pipe so that 
the bends are forced into the body of the 
pipe. The added thickness gives ad- 
ditional wearing metal at the joint and 
also offers additional resistance to the 
crushing action of the coupling—a very 
important consideration in a product 
which must be made up and broken as 
often as is tubing. Probably we need 
only mention that the upset will over- 
come any difficulties that may be ex- 
perienced from tubing breaking off in 
the threads. 


Seamless Interior Upset Drill Pipe 


ROBABLY no other material used 

in drilling *is subjected to as hard 
service as is seamless interior upset 
drill pipe. The advice given for the 
making up of casing joints applies with 
equal force to the making up of joints 
on seamless interior upset drill pipe. 
Regardless of the kind of grease used 
for lubricating the box and pin ends of 
the tool joints, zinc dust grease should 
be used for all pipe threads, including 
those that are screwed into tool joints. 
The last four turns in tightening the 
joints should not be made at greater 
speeds than 12 revolutions per minute 
for 65-inch O.D. A.P.I. seamless inter- 
ior upset drill pipe and not greater than 
17 revolutions per minute for the 4%- 
inch O.D. size. 


The joints should be made up tight 
before the material is run in the hole. 
The practice of allowing the pipe to 
make up as the string revolves in drill- 
ing carries sand and other grit into the 
joint and is one of the most potent 
causes of galling. 

Care should be used to see that the 
tool joints have the correct form of 
thread and that they are tapped to a 
size which will permit their being 
screwed up by power until all full 
threads on the pipe are engaged by the 
threads of the tool joint. Confusion for 
the operator sometimes results from a 
difference in the depth of recess found 
in the product of various tool joint 
makers. 

The depth of the straight portion of 
the recess of A.P.I. seamless interior 
upset drill pipe couplings is % inch. 
When these couplings are screwed on 
the pipe hand tight the face of the coup- 
















ling should be 9/16 inch from the last 
scratch of thread on the pipe. A tool 
joint with the straight portion of recess 
greater than % inch should obviously 
screw up farther by hand than the coup- 
ling. For example, a tool joint with a 
3% inch recess should screw up on a 
hand tight fit 1/16 inch past the last 
scratch of thread on the pipe. 
Line Pipe 

E believe little need be said abo** 

the care of line pipe. The pr: 
cautions regarding unloading and rm@izo” 
handling of course apply to this pPit!! 
uct as well as to casing. The threads’™'' 
pipe and couplings should be thorough]; 
cleaned, inspected and redoped. ea 
observation has been that machines .- 
screwing up line joints are usually op- 
erated too fast. The final four or fiv” 
turns in tightening, as with casing, 
should not exceed a_ circumferential 
speed of 20 feet per minute. 


Corrosion 


|” Gitta mgd the matter of the 


protection of pipe against corro- 
sion is one of the biggest problems en- 
tering into the care and use of pipe in 
the field. To deal adequately with this 
subject would require a paper in itself, 
and we shall not attempt to discuss any 
of the theories of corrosion. We might, 
however, say something about the care 
of pipe in storage yards. Material 
stored for any length of time naturally 
takes on a coating of rust. A very good 
preventative is a spray coating made of 
linseed oil and _ two-thirds 
This may be applied with a 


one-third 
naphtha. 
sprinkling can, a spraying machine, or 
a brush. Zinc dust grease affords very 
good protection for the pipe threads. 
It will stand the hot sun of summer and 
will not dry up and harden on the 
threads in any season. 

In conclusion we would like to say 
that— 

1. The American Petroleum Institute 
through its pipe standardization com- 
mittee, and the bureau of standardiza- 
tion has provided for an improved qual- 
ity of tubular goods. 

2. The making 
every effort to furnish you with ma- 
terial fully up to the standard estab- 
lished by your Institute. 


manufacturers. are 


We hope that you are impressed with 
the fact that the successful use of pipe 
does not depend alone upon the manu- 
facturer, and we ask that you co-operate 
with us by adopting uniform methods 
of handling the materials in the field so 
that the full advantages of this im- 


proved product may not be lost to you, 
the user. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM News 
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Fire Prevention in Petroleum Stations 


By F. C. Singleton 


Safety Director, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana . 
Read Before Group Session on Fire Prevention, A. P. I. 


ESPITE the tremendous growth 

in the past quarter of a century 

in the petroleum industry, a very 

“geful survey of tank fires during the 

id from 1915 to 1925, recently pub- 

d by the American Petroleum Insti- 

rs Presents a truly remarkable record. 

_ertain things in this report of the In- 

titute are impressive, particularly the 

“Milent record indicating that the num- 

KY of fires in above ground oil storage 

ranks is astonishingly small, and that 

xe spread and consequent damage to 

,djoining property, where reasonable 

precautions are observed, are practically 
negligible. 


Not many years ago there was no 
systematic design in laying out petro- 
leum properties, and no systematic in- 
spection of existing situations to un- 
cover possible fire hazards. There was 
very little realization of the necessary 
safeguards required. Materials chosen 
for construction purposes were often un- 
suitable; indeed flammable materials were 
common. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to give you some idea regarding 
the factors which we feel have con- 
tributed most prominently to the pres- 
ent safe handling and storing of petro- 
leum products and which will sum- 
marize the practice of the company with 
which the speaker is affiliated, and are 
typical of what we consider good prac- 
tice for the marketing end of the petro- 
leum industry. 


Seven Essentials 


IRE prevention and protection to 
4 petroleum properties has but seven 
essentials, viz: 


1. Selection of sites which involve 
such accident hazards as proximity of 
flammable buildings, railroad yards, 
flammable stored materials, and charac- 
ter of neighborhood. 


2. Planning and construction, which in- 
cludes a clear conception of the use or 
occupancy of the property so as to ob- 
tain a safe layout with provision for 
tuture expansion, adequate strength for 
all structures and equipment and the 
specification of suitable materials. 


3. Maintenance of structures and 
equipment, including systematic inspec- 
n to see that they are in a safe and fit 
condition for the service for which they 
e used. 


4. Care in all operations where flam- 
mable materials are handled. 


5. Good Housekeeping, or the main- 
tenance of the entire plant in a neat, 
clean and orderly condition. 

6. The installation of adequate fire 


nghting facilities. 
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- ultimate consumer. 


Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Dec. 9 


7. A well organized and drilled force 
for combating fire so as to control them 
in their incipiency, before they can as- 
sume seridus proportions. 


Your attention is called to the fact 
that items 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are essentially 
preventive, while 6 and 7 are protective 
measures. 


Care Big Subject 


N TAKING into consideration the 

first five of these seven essentials, 
viz; Selection of Sites, Planning and 
Construction, Maintenance of Struc- 
tures, Care in all operations and good 
housekeeping, oil storage will be re- 
viewed from the producing fields to the 
This, of course, is 
a very big subject and alone requires 
considerable time and paper to explain 
the many hundreds of operations from 
the time the crude oil is taken from the 
ground, stored into tank farms, run 
through thousands and thousands of 
miles of pipe lines or tank cars to the 
refineries, then to the thousands and 
thousands of bulk distributing stations 
and finally by way of the service sta- 
tions or tank wagons to the ultimate 
consumer. 


In many of the older installations both 
in the producing and marketing fields, 
tanks were spaced so close, shell to 
shell, that the spread of fire from one 
tank to the other was much more like- 
ly, thereby making it possible, in some 
cases, for the fire to spread to an 
enormous area before it was possible 
to get fire fighting facilities into play. 
Tankage as laid out today will be found 
to be spaced systematically, with rea- 
sonable distances between shells, allow- 
ing where necessary, for fire banks and 
permitting the efficient use of fire fight- 
ing facilities. This does not apply, how- 
ever, to service stations. 


Wood roofs on tanks were, in the 
early days, almost universal. From 
wooden roofs the industry went to steel 
roofs, with a resultant decrease in the 
fire risks. Today, vapor-tight steel 
tanks for the more highly volatile oils 
is considered standard practice. Statis- 
tics show this type of tankage to be 
the safest yet devised. 

Proper roof accessories, especially 
those approved by the underwriters, are 
also a big factor in making storage safe. 
Large vents or latchways should be 
screened, manhole openings should be 
kept tight when not in use, gauge holes 
should be properly closed when not in 
use and no other openings allowed 
which might permit the propagation of 
flames. 





Other types of protective devices 
designed to protect the tanks against 
lightning, static and stray electrical 
current is also considered good prac- 
tice, but it is doubtful whether many 
companies can furnish authentic data 
on these devices due to their not 
being in use for a sufficient length of 
time. However, our company has gone 
to considerable expense in protecting 
its properties against the possibility of 
fire due to these causes, viz., lightning, 
static and stray electrical current by 
electrically connecting its tanks, pipes, 
pumps, side tracks and other machinery 
thereby equalizing the electrical poten- 
tial throughout the entire plant. 


Today, it is practically impossible for 
any of the plants belonging to the Indi- 
ana company to catch fire from these 
causes, especially static. These devices 
though considered good practice, are 
not necessary for all bulk installations 
and no laws should be enacted compel- 
ling oil companies to install them unless 
absolutely necessary. 


The design of the shell of the tank 
itself is receiving much greater consid- 
eration than formerly. Tanks are now 
designed carefully with regard to the 
strength of joints, using suitable ma- 
terials and a reasonable factor of safety 
throughout. 


There has been some discussion re- 
garding the safety attainable from a fire 
hazard standpoint by the installation of 
underground oil storage tanks, particu- 
larly at bulk distributing stations. Some 
municipalities have enacted ordinances 
prohibiting the construction of steel gas- 
tight horizontal or vertical above-ground 
storage of considerable size and have 
required the industry to install under- 
ground tankage in an effort to minimize 
the apparent fire hazard. 


Large under-ground tanks considered 
as containers for the storage of petro- 
leum products have many disadvantages. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
materially increased cost of installation, 
the fact that repairs are difficult and 
often impossible to make, the liability 
of serious leakage which would not be 
detected as quickly as if the containers 
were above ground, the fact that topo- 
graphical and soil conditions often pre- 
clude entirely such installations. 


Fire Banks 


N THE early days of the industry, 

fire banks were very rare and little 
attention was given to their proper de- 
sign, construction or maintenance. Fire 
banks are, in some cases, an important 
feature, and in general serve only one 
purpose; to take care of boil-overs from 
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burning tanks and to hold the contents 
of the container in case of ruptures of 
the tank. The latter being hardly prob- 
able due to present day construction, 
except, in case of fire where no fire 
fighting appliances are used. Regarding 
the use of fire banks for tankage con- 
taining products which do not present 
the boil-over hazard, such as ordinary 
gasoline and kerosene stocks, it is not 
feasible to make a ruling which would 
cover all conditions. The governing fac- 
tors should be: location of the tankage 
with respect to adjacent combustible 
construction, the topography, the na- 
ture and specification of the products 
stored, the type of fire extinguishing 
equipment available in case of fires, etc. 


A bulk distributing station of today, 
designed along modern lines, is sys- 
tematically planned, with zoning of the 
various units to provide for the differ- 
ent operations and providing proper ave- 
nues of approach. Plant construction 
in general is built today of fire-resisting 
materials. 


Equipment motors, pumps, boilers and 
other machinery entering into the con- 
struction of a modern plant are gener- 
ally very carefully selected with regard 
to their suitability for the service. Other 
agencies in plant construction from a 
fire protection standpoint, such as water 
and foam systems are located where 
most available for use in an emergency. 
Valves, pipes and tanks are arranged to 
permit easy accessibility. 

Check valves, installed inside the stor- 
age tanks at the point where the pipe 
lines are attached will close automatical- 
ly in case the pipe lines are broken dur- 
ing a fire. Safety valves of proper size 
are provided which will open and thus 
relieve interior pressure in case of boil- 
ing of the contents of the tank. Tanks 
are erected above ground usually on 
eight-foot concrete piers and spaced suf- 
ficiently far to permit proper circula- 
tion of air, etc. 


Fireproof Filling Stations 


ERVICE stations while they are not 

to be classed with transportation 
nor storage plants, yet, they are essen- 
tially a part of the oil industry. The 
larger companies have invested large 
sums of money in land, and have con- 
structed modern fire-proof buildings to 
be used for the purposes of marketing 
their products. These are in reality 
nothing more than retail stores and 
serve as one of the mediums whereby 
the products of the oil companies are 
These service 
stations are modern in every respect. 


sold to the consumers. 


They conform to the various codes of 
building, lighting, heating, ventilation, 
etc., and have all the facilities to be 
found in any of your more modern build- 
ings throughout your cities, Every pre- 
caution is taken to safeguard the lives 
of its neighbors, its patrons and its em- 
ployees against the possibility of in- 
jury from fire. The average service sta- 
tion of today is a credit to any locality. 

The third essential—Maintenance. is 
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considered a big factor in reducing fire 
hazards. 

Where insurance is carried, many of 
the larger insurance companies are or- 
ganized to make inspections and carry 
on the maintenance work. In the com- 
pany with which the speaker is affiliated 
this work is done by each division office 
within the company itself over which 
the divisional manager has _ absolute 
jurisdiction. The division safety and 
construction departments are charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
unsafe conditions that occur due to na- 
tural depreciation and operation are cor- 
rected. This covers maintenance of 
electrical equipment, pumps, stairways, 
painting tanks, and pipe lines, etc. 


Monthly Fire Inspection 


ACH 30 days a fire inspection re- 

port is turned in to the divisional 
office by authorized persons in the di- 
vision whose duties require their inspect- 
ing the various plants, buildings, equip- 
ment, machinery and fire fighting facili- 
ties in the territory under their super- 
vision. These inspectors have authority 
to make such changes as in their judg- 
ment will reduce fire hazards. 

Copies of these reports are kept on 
file in each division office where they 
are available if desired by local fire 
chiefs and state inspectors who fre- 
quently visit our properties. The orig- 
inal copies of these reports are carefully 
checked and filed by the general office 
Safety Department. 

Our fourth essential—Proper care in 
all operations where flammable materi- 
als are handled whether it be tank farm, 
refinery, bulk storage, service station or 
tank wagon deliveries, depends naturally 
on the personnel. 

The hazards due to this cause in our 
company are taken care of: 

1. By the selection of careful men to 
have charge of operation. 

2. By supplying well designed build- 
ings, tanks, pumps and transportation 
facilities. 

3. By providing fire fighting equip- 
ment. 

4. By proper instruction and supervi- 
sion of the workmen in safe methods 
of handling our products. This factor 
is considered as perhaps the greatest in 
preventing fires around oil storage. 

Rules covering the storage, transport- 
ing and sale of petroleum products are 
issued and no infractions permitted, such 
as the short-cut methods, etc. Any 
violation of the rules, as laid down by 
the campany, results in suitable disci- 
pline and continued failure means the 
discharge of the offender regardless of 
his length of service or sales ability. 
Safety of the remainder of the person- 
nel as well as that of the plant and sur- 
rounding properties must be maintained. 


Good Housekeeping Important 

HE fifth essential—Good house- 

keeping—can be mentioned briefly, 
but its importance is never minimized 
as it is a very necessary item in fire 
prevention. 


Earlier in the paper good housekeep- 
ing was defined as “The maintenance of 
the entire plant in a neat, clean and or- 
derly condition.” By appealing to the 
pride of the plant manager, with a con- 
sequent high morale of his operating 
force, is one way which we attain this 
result. 


The last two of the seven essentials, 
namely—the installation of adequate 
fire fighting facilities and a well or- 
ganized fire fighting force deal with fire 
protection. It is conceded that in cer- 
tain divisions of the oil industry special 
forms of fire fighting facilities are ad- 
visable. Therefore, the sixth point deals 
in a general way with all types of fire 
fighting appliances found in oil plants. 
These are divided into several classes: 
high pressure water; steam smothering 
lines; foam systems; sand; sawdust and 
soda, and the various hand and porta- 
ble extinguishing equipment. 


While there are a number of bulk dis- 
tributing and service stations amply 
equipped with fire fighting facilities 
these stations should be studied with 
relation to adjoining hazards, and 
amount of protection afforded by the 
municipality before any fixed rule can 
be followed regarding the kind, size and 
quantity of extinguishment needed on 
the plant property. There is, of course, 
an economic limit which should not be 
exceeded in providing fire protection 
facilities for these stations, and it is 
felt that a most careful study should 
be made of the adjoining hazards; 
hazards outside the jurisdiction of the 
particular oi! company, with a view to 
the reduction of these hazards, before 
recommending any extensive fire pro- 
tection system in its bulk distributing 
or service stations, as otherwise the in- 
vestments of the oil companies may 
become so burdensome as to be neces- 
sarily reflected in prices of their 
products. 


The seventh and last essential is or- 
ganization for combating fires. This is 
a matter which must be given individual 
study by the particular oil company and 
the unit organized to fit each individual 
plant, or service station. 


In each of the larger plants of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, there is 
such an organization comprised entirely 
of the regular employees. This force is 
under the direct supervision of the plant 
manager and is subject to periodical fire 
drills. The utmost promptness in apply- 
ing whatever fire fighting facilities are 
available, and as you know this con- 
stitutes the most important element 
Hence an effective organization is just 
as necessary as adequate equipment. 
Without it the equipment, no matter 
how elaborate, is practically useless. 
Other duties of this organization require 
the closing of all valves, shutting off all 
machinery, closing all doors, windows 
and the extinguishment of the fire. 


In conclusion, it is believed that the 
foregoing specifies concisely the out- 
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standing features which should be con- 
sidered from both a fire prevention and 
protection standpoint in selecting, plan- 
ning, designing, building, maintaining 
and operating petroleum properties. Ad- 
herence to even a few of the funda- 


mental principles should give consider- 
able protection. In cases where special 
hazards exist, other construction may be 
necessary to minimize fire risks. 

It is with pardonable pride that we 
point to our progress thus far made in 


the matter of fire protection for during 
the year 1924 less than 1 per cen: of all 
our property damage accidents was the 
result of fires. The majority of these 
were to motor cars which were stored 
inside public garages. 


ome Manufacturing Problems of Refiners 


By W. S. Zehrung 
The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 


Read Before Group Session on Petroleum Refining and Its 
Problems, A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Dec. 8 


HE subject of this paper is ex- 

ceedingly trite. | Manufacturing 

problems are being discussed every- 
where, and for this reason it is very 
easy to name one of half a hundred 
problems, and develop it indefinitely, 
with the result that,: regardless of the 
treatment accorded the problem, argu- 
ment will be provoked. It will be the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to 
show that the fundamental problems are 
few in number, and that they are gen- 
erally overshadowed by problems of 
detail. . 

It is axiomatic to say that the princi- 
pal and only real problem of refiners, 
or any other business, is to make a 
profit—not to show it, but to make it. 
The first point under this problem is 
the question of personnel. 


Many refiners neglect this question 
or pass it by as solved, but there are 
many large refineries whose tremendous 
salary overhead appears to be eating 
into profits, and many small ones who 
are probably wasting money or supplies 
through the lack of suitable men. The 
problem for the refinery executive is to 
select the best men available for the 
work under his jurisdiction, insofar as 
he has salary funds available, to instruct 
these men in their duties, and then to 
direct and coordinate their work to the 
end that the refinery operation shows a 
satisfactory profit. 

If the refiner does not get across the 
idea to all his employees that the cost 
of their individual labor must be met 
by profits to be derived from the results 
of their labor, his daily problem will be 
to hunt for weak spots in his organiza- 
tion, to do the work left undone, or hire 
more men to do it. 


In any case, the effort will be at the 
expense of that particular executive’s 
personal efficiency. It is obvious that 
if every man did exactly what was ex- 
pected of him and a little more—a 
Utopian condition, of course—the prob- 
iems of the refiner would be entirely 
connected with the physical operation. 
It seems increasingly hard to find men 
who understand this condition. 


Cost Accounting Pays 


N this connection, if a refinery has 
a man or an office force dedicated 
-olely to getting accurate costs, not only 
f labor and materials, but of equip- 
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ment lost time, the work can easily pay 
its way through increased production. 
Each foreman can be furnished with a 
cost account of the work under his 
direction, and he can then be held re- 
sponsible for lack of improvement. 
Under such a system, if the responsi- 
bility is properly allocated, if the men 
are responsible to their immediate su- 
perior only, and if there is no “going 
over the boss’s head,” the operation 
should be peaceful at least, and should 
be efficient. Many refiners have a 
system of this order, but it is surprising 
how many have not, in view of the 
benefits to be derived in increased pro- 
duction, and low labor turnover. 


A second factor in the production of 
the profits is the differentiation between 
efficiency and economy. This is neces- 
sary to the ultimate solution of any re- 
finery problem. It is fairly easy, given 
a large expense allowance, to obtain 
high efficiency out of most machines 
used in oil refineries, but in view of the 
original premise that profits are to be 
desired, the problem arises—is it eco- 
nomical to do so? Take the case of the 
steam plant. 

In central power stations it is 
common practise to run well over 90 
per cent over-all efficiency. The same 
methods, and the same equipment can 
be employed in any refinery to achieve 
the same efficiency. In the very largest 
refineries, or at least in those where the 
steam and_ electrical demands are 
greatest, the management can afford to 
use central station equipment, and to 
employ a force of men whose sole dutv 
is to see that the greatest efficiency is 
obtained. Here it is possible to have 
both high efficiency and economy. In 
the smaller plants, depending on their 
size, it is economical to run at lower 
ratings, and cut down the supervising 
overhead, and maintenance’ charges 
which would arise without proper su- 
pervision. The operation is at lower 
efficiency, but the cost accounting will 
show a greater over-all economy per 
power unit. 


Efficiency Balanced with Economy 
HIS should not be construed to 
mean that efficiency should be sac- 

rificed, but that the happy medium 
should be sought in all departments— 
the proper efficiency will show the 
greatest economy. 


Under the heading “Contents” in the 
October issue of “Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering,’ the following 
sub-heads appear: 

Materials for Extreme Conditions in 
the Industries. 

High Pressures and Temperatures. 

Reducing the Labor Required for 
Handling. 

Explosion Hazards. 
Handling 


Problems in Finished 


Goods. 
Corrosion. 


Eliminating Manual Handling in Con- 
tinuous Manufacture. 

Erosion. 

Unusual Plant Conditions. 

There is not one of these headings 
which does not bring to mind a manu- 
facturing problem of the refinery opera- 
tor. Yet they were written to apply 
to all the chemical industries. But in 
spite of such an outline, and in spite of 
the tabulations and discussions of the 
various commentators on the different 
phases of refining, one problem still 
attracts the attention of refiners more 
than any other. 

This problem is heat economy. The 
refining of crude petroleum consists 
essentially in the heating and cooling 
of oil an indefinite number of times, 
and during this period in applying such 
processing as will serve to produce the 
desired oils. Not very long ago practi- 
cally all the heat was wasted. Today 
the advancement of the art is rapid and 
encouraging. 


New Types of Equipment 


HE pipe still and _ fractionating 

towers are replacing the tank still 
and rerunning even in the oldest and 
most conservative refineries. The in- 
terest of the refiner is directed to better 
heat conservation through vapor heat 
exchangers, residuum heat exchangers 
and partial condensers acting as heat 
exchangers. In many cases the ideas 
and designs have been lifted bodily from 
another industry. The problem here is 
to make an apparatus for running oil. 
Many heat exchangers or apparatus for 
a similar purpose have been applied 
without proper regard to the amount 
and quality of the heat available. 

Sometimes the refiner contemplates 
the installation of such equipment, and 
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when he gets it installed he finds that 
he is a year behind the other fellow. 
The problem is almost one of omnisci- 
ence. The national petroleum organiza- 
tions through their group meetings and 
the trade papers through their reporting 
such meetings are helping to solve this 
problem through the exchange of ideas, 
but in spite of this help the refiner must 
make his own application. 

For example: If one refining com- 
pany is using a once-through pipe still 
and a single tower to run its crude, 
and another refining company is using 
a conventional tank still battery for the 
same purpose, neither installation may 
be a.criterion for a third organization 
which may have entirely different ideas 








market may be for different products. 
There have been cases in the last few 
years where refineries have put in equip- 
ment because their neighbors did, and 
in some of the cases the equipment has 
not been used yet. 

There are many other problems which 
could be discussed at length. The 
problem which covers the design and 
operation of gas recovery plants is re- 
ceiving more attention in the older, 
eastern refineries since these older re- 
covery plants in some cases are proving 
too expensive to operate. The cracking 
problem is with nearly every one. Fil- 
tration is offering numerous problems 
to complete refineries. Fire prevention 


regarding the running of oil and whose 








is always before the refiner. Corrosion 
and its attendant losses offers a tremen- 
dous problem. 


It would seem that discussion of these 
problems should be taken up in separate 
papers devoted to one phase of one 
problem only. 


This paper has been intended to show 
that if the problems of coordinating 
personnel, of distinguishing between 
efficiency and economy as applied to 
new developments, and the fundamental 
problem of heat economy are attacked 
by each refiner as befits his needs, that 
the main problem of the refiner—that of 
making a profit—will be simplified. It 
never can be eliminated. 


Present Oil Well Cementing Practice 


By R. L. Wright 
Gypsy Oil Co., Tulsa 


Read Before A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, 


( Vout PARED to cement used on the 
surface of the ground that used 
underground has much more dif- 

ficult conditions under which to set and 

requires a longer time to set properly. 

In the past the industry has expected 

too much from cement. If you were 

constructing a paving job you would be 

required to let that cement set for 28 

days before it could be used, yet some 

operators have cemented a well one day 
and then wanted to go back into it the 
next. 

No doubt many jobs that would have 
been successful have been spoiled by 
going back into the well too soon. There 
are a good many operators who believe 
that salt water prevents cement from 
setting. Right here we wish to say that 
in our experience we have never seen a 
water encountered in an oil well that 
cement would not set under. 


The mixing water, however, for the 
cement should be fresh. A water that 
is extremely salty or muddy should not 
be used. Although it will not spoil the 
cement it will make the finished prod- 
uct only from 50 to 85 per cent as strong 
as the same cement would have been 
if it were mixed with fresh water. 


Cement Accelerators 


HERE are several cement acceler- 

ators on the market sold under dif- 
ferent trade names—most of these are 
1” liquid form. Also there is a chem- 
ical salt, calcium chloride, which will 
accelerate the setting of Portland ce- 
ment. This is a solid, but is soluble in 
water and should be dissolved in it and 
added to the cement in the mixing wa- 
ter. In fact, all these accelerators should 
be added to the mixing water. 


To those of you who are interested 
in accelerating cement, we will refer you 
to Bulletin No. 13 published by the 
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Portland Cement Association and the 
Lewis Institute of Chicago, entitled 
“Calcium Chloride as an Admixture in 
Cencrete.” Briefly this bulletin states 
that Calcium Chloride is a good acceler- 
ation for Portland cement and that 4 
pounds of it per sack of cement is about 
the maximum that should be used. In 
some present oil field practice 1 to 4 
pounds of calcium chloride is being used 
successfully. 


There are special cements on_ the 
market—Luminite is one of these. It 
has a different composition than Port- 
land cement, being higher in iron and 
alumina and lower in silica calcium and 
sulfur. It is a quick hardening but not 
a quick setting cement. It will remain 
as a plastic mud for a period of from 
8 to 14 hours before it begins to harden 
and then will gain strength very fast 
so that by 24 hours it will be harder 
than Portland cement will be in 30 days. 


This is in contrast with Portland ce- 
ment which begins to set within a half 
hour after it is mixed. Lumnite has its 
special uses and has proven very satis- 
factory in them. Accelerators should 
never be used with it nor should it be 
mixed with Portland cement. Also 
there are special Portland cements. 
These are finer ground than ordinary 
Portland and require a little more water 
in mixing and set up a little faster. 


Underground Uses 


EMENT is used underground for 

different purposes, viz:—to cement 
a string of casing; to repair a leak in 
the casing; to fill a cave; to plug back a 
sand or to shut off water behind a liner. 
These will be taken up briefly in this 
order. 

Practically all casing that is cemented 
is done by the Perkins process using 1 
or 2 plugs and the Halliburton mixer. 
However, a great deal of surface pipe 











in rotary, work is cemented by mixing 
the cement by hand in a box and then 
dumping it into the casing. In cement- 
ing a string of casing speed is the big 
factor. It is not necessary to have a 
shoulder to set pipe on as over 2,000 
strings have been successfully cemented 
with the pipe hung from the surface. 
Cement begins to hydrate or set up as 
soon as water is added to it, thus it is 
essential to get it down and on the 
outside of the pipe as soon as possible. 
In order to do this there are a few pre- 
cautions to be taken. 


The first and main one is to have 
plenty of water available—the second 
one is to have plenty of men to handle 
the cement—third—is to have your hole 
clean so that circulating pressure is as 
low as_ possible—this increases your 
chances of getting all the desired ce- 
ment out of the pipe. Regarding this 
Perkins process there have been other 
methods advocated, such as gauge pres- 
sure, reflecting the time at which the 
cement is going out of the pipe and the 
distance the cement has risen on the 
outside of the pipe, and also by meas- 
uring the water which is put in after 
the cement is in the pipe, knowing how 
far this volume of fluid will fill in the 
size of casing being cemented and by 
this method determining the position 
of the cement in the pipe. 


Some Disadvantages 


HESE other methods in some cases 

have particular disadvantages—for 
instance in rotary drilling where a gas 
sand is encountered, and it is desired to 
set pipe there is a possibility that the 
rotary mud would contain some gas or 
oil, the oil might emulsify to cause the 
the same effect as the gas, that of al- 
lowing the liquid to compress which 
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would throw the calculations off on the 
volume. Also these methods would in- 
crease the possibility of cement channel- 
ing down the pipe, which would also 
throw off the calculations. 


At any rate we do not believe it is as 
satisfactory or as accurate as following 
a top plug with a steel line measuring 
device. A new steel line measuring de- 
vice is now in use that is accurate to 
within 6 inches in 5000 feet. The mixer 
used has a large capacity which makes 
for speed, and at the point where the 
water and cement come together there 
is a partial vacuum. This is a good 
feature because it eliminates a part of 
the air which would ordinarily be 
trapped in the cement. The elimination 
of this air increases the speed of setting 
by allowing the water to penetrate 
further into each little particle of ce- 
ment. 


The amounts of water required to 
mix the cement can be figured for each 
job on the basis that 1 barrel of water 
will mix 7 sacks of cement. To pump 
the plugs down the water required can 
be figured on the basis of the water re- 
quired to fill the different size casing 
100 feet. It will be slightly different for 
different weight pipe. but roughly for 
5% inches it will be 2% barrels; for 654 
inches 4 barrels; for 8% inches—6 bar- 
rels; for 10 inch—9¥% bbls.; for 12% 
inches—15 bbls. Where it is in a ro- 
tary hole the mud fluid is used to pump 
the cement down, but in a cable tool 
hole this water must be available in a 
short period of time. In order to play 
safe an ample supply of water should 
be provided before the cement job is 
started. A 10x4%4x10 pump is generally 
used to pump the cement down, and it 
will handle up to 175 bbls. per hour. If 
this water is not available, and it is 
necessary to shut down until you get 
more water the cement all the time is 
setting up and the job will probably be 
spoiled if you have to wait over half 
an hour. 


Piling the Cement 


|] N getting ready to cement, the cement 

should be piled on end and the sacks 
pened, if they are cloth sacks—if they 
are the new paper sacks, it is best to 
pile them flat in rows extending away 
from the hopper. Then as the cement 
is being placed in the hopper, have one 
man with a knife split the sacks across 
the middle—this plan has woiked very 
successfully in practice. 


In a rotary hole where the pipe is 
floated in with a float collar a special 
first or guide plug is used which allows 
the cement to pass it when it hits the 


float valve. 


\s soon as all the cement is mixed 
and in the pipe the hose connection 
should be broken, the swedge discon- 
nected and the top plug put in. This 
should be done before the mixer and 
cement pumps are washed. The hose 
can be thrown over into the slush pit 
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to wash these, if it is desired, but you 
should try to keep away from having 
nothing but water underneath the top 
plug. The cement will tend to settle a 
little allowing nothing but water to be 
underneath the plug, which is the reason 
that the top plug should be stopped up 
in the pipe at least 40 feet as a minimum 
and 75 feet would be better. Drilling 
75 feet if the plug is stopped that high 
does not amount to anything compared to 
the increase in the chance of making a 
job, as the cement immediately under- 
neath the plug has settled a little bit so 
that there is an excess of water which 
makes the cement very soft and is easily 
drilled. 


When the cement is going past a water 
strata on the outside of the pipe on the 
way back up the hole the excess mixing 
water will leave it as it is under pres- 
sure from the column of water, cement 
or mud fluid above it. The cement, 
however, will not penetrate the sand, 
but will form a thin coating or film on 
the wall. Cement can be forced back 
into fissures or cracks but it cannot be 
forced into a water, gas or oil sand 
unless it is very broken or very loosely 
cemented. The elimination of this ex- 
cess mixing water is the reason why 
such a very large percentage of cement 
jobs are a success because it is a well 
established fact that the quantity of 
water used determines the strength of 
the finished product. 


Amount of Water Excessive 


HE amount of water used in this 

process is excessive and if it were 
not eliminated when it gets behind the 
pipe the cement would take longer to 
set up than it does. This excess water 
must necéssarily be used to make a 
fluid that can be handled by the pumps. 


In a cable tool hole where circulation 
cannot be secured due to the water go- 
ing back into a barren formation the 
casing should not be filled entirely with 
water to force the plug down, as it 
would force the cement too far. The 
Texas Panhandle has this problem. On 
a job of this nature the cement will 
gravity to the bottom of the casing—a 
top plug should be run and followed 
with a steel line adding just enough 
water to get the plug down to the de- 
sired place. The amount one sack of 
cement will fill in feet outside of differ- 
ent size casing in different size holes is 
as follows: 

Inches 
6% in. 8% in. 10in. 10%in. 11% in. 
5-3/16 20 5.7 2.7 
6% 13.5 3.6 
8% 3.3 2.8 2 

To repair a leak in the casing bridge 
the pipe between the shoe and where 
you figure the leak is—this leak can be 
determined by running a casing tester— 
allow at least 10 feet between the top 
of the bridge and the hole—this is to 
take care of the space required by two 
plugs. Then pump a test plug followed 
with a steel line, this plug will go to 


just below the leak and then stop, then 
put in your cement and pump the top 
plug down to within 50 feet of where 
the test plug went, allow the cement to 
set and then drill out that in the pipe. 


Fighting A Cave 


EMENT can be used very success- 

fully in fighting a cave in either a 
cable tool or rotary hole. Here it 
should be run through tubing. The pro- 
cedure is to wash the tubing to bottom 
or below where the cave is, then put in 
the cement. While the cement is going 
in, the tubing should be kept moving 
at least a full length of a joint. The 
idea of this is to pass the collars in the 
cement as this cuts down the chance 
of sticking the tubing. The reason for 
running the tubing below the cave is 
to float the mud out on top of the ce- 
ment. If the cement were just dumped 
in on top of the cavings, it would not 
float them out as there is not enough 
difference in weight; also the viscosity 
of the mud and of the cement would 
prevent the cement from going to the 
bottom. 
' Cement can also be used to plug back 
a well that was drilled into water or to 
plug off bottom water. In a hard for- 
mation a limit plug or lead wool is very 
satisfactory but in soft sand cement is 
better because it is a liquid that com- 
pletely occupies the cavity and will 
bond to the sand. In driving a limit 
plug or lead wool the sand will break 
away as the plug or wool is driven up 
against it—also they do not adhere or 
make a bond to the sand. Be sure the 
hole is clear of cavings and iron and 
the total depth checks. 

The well should be prepared for ce- 
menting by letting it stand till the water 
reaches its own level. To save time this 
water may be added, then dump your 
cement with a dump bailer, and add 20 
to 30 barrels of water. In a well that 
is making water, even though the fluid 
level is constant, there may be motion 
of the water at the bottom of the sand 
from the lower water strata up to the 
upper part of the sand and back into the 
sand at this point. This motion caused 
by a migration of the water would keep 
the cement from setting properly. The 
idea of putting this water in is to put 
additional weight or pressure on the ce- 
ment and over-balance the water pres- 
sure of the water strata. 


This additional pressure will force 
some of the excess water out of the ce- 
ment allowing it to set up faster. It 
also will supply the water the upper 
part of the sand is absorbing for a long 
enough period of time to allow the ce- 
ment to set up without being disturbed 
by the migration of the water from the 
lower water strata. 


Hard to Figure Quantity of Water 


O determine the amount of cement 
to use is the hardest part of this 
job because there is no way of pre- 
determining from the surface the highest 
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point in the sand where the water is 
coming into the well. If the well has 
not been shot one sack of cement should 
fill in different size holes the following 
number of feet: 5 inch tools 8 to 8% 
feet; 6 inch tools 4% to 5 feet; 8 inch 
tools 3 to 3% feet. If the well has been 
shot there is no telling how far one sack 
will fill. In practice it has ranged from 
one sack filling 5 feet to 25 sacks filling 
one foot. Most of the wells that have 
gone to making water are old and it 
would be quite an expense to put in a rig 
front if it were a power well and move 
in tools to drill the cement out if too 
much were put in, so the way the work 
should be done is to put in a little and 
test it out and add more until a job is 
secured. 


There also must be little breaks in 
the sand to make the job a success. If 
these are not present in a short time the 
water will bypass the cement plug and 
come into the well as before though 
probably in lesser quantity. The well 
should be gauged accurately before and 


after each job to determine the results 
—good records should be kept on each 
well. 

In some places where the casing is 
not set on top of the sand and a liner 
is used and water is coming in behind 
the liner, it can be pulled and perfor- 
ated then rerun with a cast iron plug in 
the shoe and cement dumped with dump 
bailer until it is filled. Water should be 
added all the time cement is being 
placed. The reason for doing this is to 
keep putting additional pressure on the 
cement to force it out through the per- 
forations up against the sand and force 
the excess water out of the cement into 
the sand. 

After it has set up drill out the ce- 
ment in the liner and the cast iron plug. 
Some of the old wells in the Burbank 
field offer this problem. A job of this 
nature is a good place to use Luminite 
cement. The fact that this cement does 
not take an initial set before 8 to 14 
hours gives plenty of time to run all the 
cement with the dump bailer. Three 

































wells were treated successfully here by 
this method. 

Give at Least Three Days 

E have not suggested as yet any 

time limit as to how long cement 
should be allowed to set before work is 
continued on the well. Let it set as 
long as you can conveniently—the longer 
the better, as cement is continually 
getting harder for a period of years. 
However, we recommend at least three 
days whether you use an accelerator or 
not. The best cement on earth won’t 
set if it is kept disturbed, so get it down 


- and in position as soon as you can and 


then keep it from being disturbed. 
When a cement job goes bad 99 ‘times 
out of a 100 something else is wrong 
other than the cement not being good. 

In this paper we wish to acknowledge 
the help of the Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co., the published articles 
of the Portland Cement Association and 
the Lewis Institute and the suggestions 
and opinions offered by many _indi- 
viduals. 


The Motor Fuel of Tomorrow 


By T. A. Boyd 


General Motors Research Corp., Detroit 
Read Before Group Session on Motor Fuel, A. P. I. Annual 


assigned to this paper, “The Mo- 

tor Fuel of Tomorrow,” would 
appear to involve touching upon two 
things. The first of these is that men- 
tioned above, the prospect of our be- 
ing able to secure fuel for the auto- 
mobiles of the future. The second phase 
of the subject relates to the probable 
characteristics or properties of the mo- 
tor fuel of tomorrow. 


Will Gasoline Last? 


HE prospect of motor fuel for the 

future is a subject that has been dis- 
cussed by many people of late; and, in 
the light of knowledge available at pres- 
ent, rather exhaustively, it would seem. 
There are three schools of prophets in 
this field: first, those who say that there 
is plenty of fuel in sight for the future; 
second, those who are optimistically 
doubtful, but who hope for the best; 
third, those who say that the motor 
car is definitely headed for a dead stop, 
because soon there will be no more fuel 
for it. 

Almost everyone, perhaps, will agree 
with A. C. Fieldner in his statement that 
“the present flood of petroleum is a 
temporary episode in the world’s his- 
tory.” But people will differ widely in 
their interpretation of that not very 
specific adjective of his, “temporary.” 
And, indeed, the best evidence that it 
has been possible to unearth so far as 
not adequate enough to permit any 
qualifying adjective that is at all specific 
to be put into such a statement. 


A DEQUATE discussion of the topic 
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Still, we do know definitely that im- 
mense amounts of petroleum are being 
consumed all the time, and that the 
data we have available today do not 
justify the assumption that our supply 
of oil is inexhaustible. As Fieldner and 
Brown have pointed out with reference 
to the estimate of our reserve of liquid 
fuel, and potential liquid fuel, made re- 
cently by the Committee of Eleven, 
only a little over four per cent of it is 
petroleum. And here we have already 
reached the stage where one-half of our 
developed horsepower is in the form of 
gasoline engines, which are altogether 
dependent upon petroleum for their 
operation, and upon only a portion of 
petroleum, at that. 


Certainly it is a common sense con- 
clusion that, in the face of such a situa- 
tion, we ought in every possible way to 
conserve what we know we have. By 
conservation we do not mean hoarding, 
but only wise and economical use. 
Whatever the possibilities of other fuel 
sources may be, and it is recognized that 
they are very large in magnitude, it 
would seem to be apparent that “A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


We should not fail to make acknowl- 
edgement here that there is a great deal 
of interest now in the matter of con- 
serving petroleum, and that a com- 
mendable amount of effort and research 
are being concentrated toward that end. 
In the main this is being directed along 
four lines as follows: 


1. In increasing the production of pe- 
troleum by the use of more scientific 
methods and by improving the recovery 
from the sands through flooding and the 
use of compressed air or gas. 


2. Improving refinery practice to give 
a higher recovery of motor fuel and to 
reduce losses. 


3. Improving cracking processes and 
extending their application. 


4. Modifying the constitution of gas- 
oline and treating it chemically to make 
possible its use in more efficient engines. 


Industry Should Investigate Supple- 
mentary Sources of Energy 


ITH regard to the superior value 

of a “bird in the hand” over one 

in the “bush,” it may be said further 
that, unless the marksmanship of the 
hunter is good, even that old proverb 
is not strictly true, for a poor aim could 
easily make the ratio one to five instead 
of one to two. And this brings us to 
another one of the points that should 
be made in this paper, namely, that in 
addition to all that is being done to 
utilize petroleum more efficiently, it is 
important for American industry to sup- 
port some comprehensive research in 
the field of possible substitutes for th 
products of petroleum. These possi- 
bilities have often been enumerated as 
follows: 
1. The 
products. 
2. The distillation of oil shale. 


fermentation of vegetable 
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3. The carbonization of coal and lig- 
nite. 

4. The direct hydrogenation of coal. 

5. The synthesis of alcohols and hy- 
drocarbons out of gases produced from 
coal. 

It is recognized that valuable research 
has already been conducted on every one 
of these possibilities, and that a small 
amount of it is going on today. So far 
as this country is concerned, these in- 
vestigations have been made principally 
in the fields enumerated above. But, for 
the most part, the potential processes 
mentioned above are not at all com- 
mercial as yet, and a great deal of work 
remains to be done on each one of them 
before they can produce much of the 
immense volume of motor fuel that we 
must have for our automobiles. Just 
how much work must yet be done, no 
one can possibly say, but all experience 
indicates that in every case it is bound 
to be a large amount. 


Will Take Time 


OW there is one peculiarity about 
: research that makes it especially 
important that some work should be 
going on all the time toward the gradual 
development of these potential processes 
for making the motor fuel of the future. 
This is that any research project has to 
have time to grow up to the commercial 
stage gradually. It cannot usually be 
rushed through to perfection in one- 
half the time by doubling the force. 


We sometimes hear people speak of 
hatching out an idea or a project. That 
is pretty much the way results must be 
arrived at, too. And time is a very es- 
sential factor in any hatching process. 

Some years ago when Charles F. Ket- 
tering was in charge of experimental 
work for the National Cash Register 
Co., the head of the company, John H. 
Patterson, came to him one day to in- 
quire how soon a certain development 
would be completed. 

“In about a year,” Mr. Kettering re- 
plied. 

“All right, then, I want you to dou- 
ble your force and finish it up in six 
months.” 

“Iam sorry, Mr. Patterson, but that 
cannot be done. It will take just about 
one year to finish the job.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Ket, that 

you could not make twice as rapid prog- 
ress on this project if you had double 
the men?” 
_ “LT will answer that question by ask- 
ing you one, Mr. Patterson. Do you 
think that by putting more hens on the 
nest a setting of eggs could be hatched 
out in less time than three weeks?” 

'here are some things that cannot be 
hurried very much. Hatching eggs is 
one of these, and research is another. 


Hatching Should Be Started 


ik [IS not possible now to tell for sure 

whether it will be three years or 
three decades before we will need to 
Supplement our supply of petroleum 
With other liquids, but it is certainly a 
reasonable assumption that it is already 
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time for industry to get a hen or two 
set on a few of these likely looking 
eggs. Some of them that we think are 
good may turn out to be bad in the end, 
you know. 


In the estimated reserve of potential 
liquid fuel as made by the Committee 
of Eleven, 95 per cent of the total is 
represented by deposits of oil shale, 
coal, and lignite. As an attempt to count 
the eggs of energy, this estimate would 
appear to be an entirely conservative 
one. But, as has been said above, the 
best possible processes for converting 
these solids into liquids have not yet 
been worked out to a point where they 
are near enough to the commercial stage 
to be used at once if petroleum should 
begin to diminish. 


Just as one concrete example of what 
is meant here, the matter of making 
automobile fuel from coal may be cited. 
Eighty per cent of the potential motor 
fuel estimated by the Committee of 
Eleven is represented by coal and lig- 
hite. But our present methods of car- 
bonizing coal do not yield enough mo- 
tor fuel per ton to justify the mining 
of coal for motor fuel alone. These 
processes of treating coal make the 
liquid obtained so small in amount as 
to be only a by-product, with coke the 
principal product. The demand for coal 
and coke is pretty definite, and not 
large enough to permit the production 
of more than a portion of our motor 
fuel requirements from coal, without 
making more coke than the market can 
absorb. And the strictly chemical proc- 
esses of synthesis and hydrogenation, 
as typified by those of Fischer and 
Bergius, by which larger percentages 
of the coal are converted into liquids, 
are only in the early stages of develop- 
ment as yet. 


On this basis, is not the situation, at 
least so far as coal as a source of motor 
fuel is concerned, uncertain enough to 
be a little like checking chickens against 
eggs, and would it not be worth while 
to get an experimental hen or two set 
on some of the eggs to hatch clear out 
into reality a trial setting or so of 
them? 


Systematic Research Needed 


HE natural suggestion from the 

above is for American industry 
either to conduct itself, or else to sub- 
sidize some qualified institution to do 
for it, definite and systematic research 
to carry all the way through to commer- 
cial completion the development of 
processes suitable for making motor 
fuel out of the known reserves of en- 
ergy that we have. It is true that a 
small amount of such work in oné or 
two of the fields is already being done 
here, and that a considerable amount of 
it along some lines is going on abroad. 
3ut, so far as the latter is concerned, 
experience with other things—dyes, for 
example—has shown that if technical 
processes are to be useful to us they 
have to be developed under our own 
domestic conditions, and men have to 
be slowly educated and trained in the 


technique involved. The thing suggested 
is for systematic and comprehensive re- 
search to be supported here toward de- 
veloping the known sources of energy, 
to the end that an unfailing supply of 
motor fuel may be definitely assured. 


The attention of anyone who wonders 
where the support for such work can 
come from is called to the fact that 
every year in this country we are spend- 
ing more than $10,000,000,000 on motor 
cars. If only one-tenth of one per cent 
of this immense amount of money could 
be set aside to support scientific pros- 
pectors for the fuel of the future they 
would have $10,000,000 a year at their 
disposal. Think what all the American 
Petroleum Institute is planning to ac- 
complish with the $100,000 a year de- 
rived from the research funds provided 
by Mr. Rockefeller and the Universal 
Oil Products Co., and then compare 
that with what they could do with 100 
times as much. 


As Henry L. Doherty has suggested, 
there has probably been a little more 
loose talk about what science can do to 
provide energy for the future than is 
fully justifiable. “The tendency of the 
day,” Mr. Doherty says, “is to get away 
from the thought that improvement is 
apt to come only from long work, con- 
scientiously done and_ intelligently 
planned.” Certain it is that science can 
not serve society very well unless there 
is adequate support of its patient en- 
deavors, and unless its investigators are 
given enough time to work out their 
ideas and to apply their discoveries. 


There is a Wealth of Energy 
in the World 


OTHING that has been said above 

should be interpreted as indicat- 
ing any pessimism whatever about the 
adequacy of the world’s reserves of en- 
ergy producing material. Nature has 
plenty of it stored up for us. The 
points we have been trying to make 
are simply these: (1) we do not yet 
know as well as we should just how to 
unlock the storehouses in which Nature 
keeps the wealth of energy that we 
know she has, and (2) we ought, in 
view of that fact, to back some of our 
best qualified searchers in looking for 
the keys. 

One illustration may be given here in 
support of the faith that plenty of en- 
ergy can always be found to run our 
motor cars, if only we will search for 
it in the right way. Without consider- 
ing the immense stores of potential en- 
ergy included in Table II, we know that 
the sun, which was the original source 
of all the store-up energy that we are 
drawing upon now, is still sending per- 
fectly enormous amounts of energy to 
us. Nearly 1500 tons of coal would have 
to be burned up to produce as much 
heat as the sun focuses upon a single 
acre of ground in this latitude during 
the 90 days or so of summer. (If you 
would rather have that value in gasoline, 


it is about 300,000 gallons.) 
The critic will point out, of course, 
that we know no way that is at all 
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efficient for getting the energy of the 
sun into a form that we can use to op- 
erate an automobile, Natural vegeta- 
tion is so inefficient, he will say, that, in 
return for all the immense amount of 
sunshine showered upon it, an acre of 
ground yields a crop of corn or wheat 
or hay that is equivalent to much less 
than five tons of coal. Hence the effi- 
ciency of vegetation, which is the best 
converter of sunshine that we have 
now, is less than one-third of one per 
cent. 


Lots of Sunshine 


LL of this is perfectly true. It is to 

be hoped, of course, that future re- 
search will find a way to utilize sun- 
shine which will be much more efficient 
than vegetation. But, even if such a 
thing should not be found, we know that 
the storehouse of sunshine upon which 
we have to draw is so inexhaustible that 
an extremely low efficiency in recover- 
ing its energy would not mean that the 
sun could not be depended upon as the 
source of our future requirements for 
automotive power. 


It has been said that the land required 
to produce crops for making motor fuel 
could not possibly be spared for that 
purpose, because it is needed to raise 
food for humans. But it may be pointed 
out that in 1917 we were supporting 
about 25,000,000 horses in this country. 
That is five million more horses than 
we now have automobiles. Does it not 
seem reasonable that a horse should 
use up as much energy as the average 
motor car? It is a fact that he does, 
too. In a year a horse eats from 6 to 
7% tons of feed, and that is the product 
of about five acres of ground. There 
is an old English proverb that says, 
“Money makes the mare go;” and evi- 
dently it takes a great deal of it to keep 
her going. Even on the basis of present 
knowledge, the alcohol equivalent of the 
vegetation produced on five acres is in 
the neighborhood of 500 gallons. (Note 
that the average annual gasoline con- 
sumption per car is just about 500 gal- 
lons, too.) This means that the crops 
eaten up by the horses we have been 
supporting have an alcohol equivalent of 
around 12,000,000,000 gallons, which is 
considerably more than the immense 
volume of gasoline that will be used up 
this year. 

Mindful of the fate of prophets, we 
are not going to make definite predic- 
tions about the prospect of motor fuel 
for the remote future; but it does seem 
that a careful analysis of the situation 
should not produce any pessimism about 
it. We know there is a wealth of en- 
ergy in the world. Our problem is not 
one of the supply of energy, but rather 
one of converting energy that already 
surrounds us everywhere into the form 
that will serve us best. 


Hence, American industry should not 
fail to take the steps necessary to in- 
sure that it shall never reach the stage 
where its energy supply will be as un- 
usable as the water that surrounds the 
thirsty sailors in the tale of the “Ancient 
Mariner,” becalmed for too long a time 
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under the scorching sun of a Pacific sea, 
with 

“Water, water, everywhere 

Nor any drop to drink.” 


Those thirsty sailors thought that the 
failure of their drinking water was a 
curse sent on them because the ancient 
Mariner had shot that pious bird of good 
omen, the Albatross. But the curse 
that really caused their parched condi- 
tion was ignorance—ignorance of the 
simple process by which the salty water 
of the sea that surrounded them on every 
side could have been purified and made 
potable. 


Properties of the Motor Fuel 
of Tomorrow 


HE most important properties of 
an automobile fuel are these: 


1. High heating value. 
2. Suitable volatility. 
3. Freedom from tendency to knock. 


The first of the items enumerated 
above may be passed by with a mere 
mention. So long as gasoline from 
petroleum forms our automobile fuel, 
its heating value will always be very 
high, and it will be pretty nearly the 
same for one gasoline as for another. 
The fuel forms such a small part of the 
combustible mixture with air—in the 
case of gasoline the ratio is about one 
volume of gasoline vapor to 50 volumes 
of air—that the heat of combustion of 
a unit volume of fuel-air mixture is sub- 
stantially the same for all ordinary 
liquid fuels. Measurements have checked 
this by showing that the maximum 
power produced by a given engine is 
not greatly affected by changes in the 
calorific value of the fuel used. 

With regard to the second point men- 
tioned above, the volatility of a motor 
fuel is one of its most important proper- 
ties, because the ease with which an au- 
tomobile fuel vaporizes determines the 
degree of satisfaction with which it can 
be used in service. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to write specifica- 
tions upon just what volatility range 
of the motor fuel of the future should 
be. But there are two things of which 
mention ought to be made here. 

The first of these is that the motor 
fuel of tomorrow should be a liquid that 
is quite easy to vaporize—one that can 
be used in an automobile, even when the 
weather is cold, without the application 
of much heat to the mixture to make 
the engine function as it should. The 
introduction of heat with the fuel-air 
mixture is undesirable, both because it 
seriously reduces the volumetric effi- 
ciency of the engine, and because it has 
a large influence in inducing knock. 


A Universal Standard of Volatility 


HE second point about volatility as 

applied to the motor fuel of tomor- 
row is that all automobile fuel should 
conform as closely as is possible commer- 
cially to some definite standard in this 
regard. It is not intended to intimate 
here at all that any given refiner does 
not make his gasoline uniform today. 
The thing suggested is the desirability 





of all refiners working as closely as is 
possible to the same specifications in the 
matter of volatility. 

The periodic surveys made by the 
Bureau of Mines show that the products 
of different refiners have been varying 
over a wide range in the matter of vola- 
tility. Because it would appear to be a 
very desirable thing, it seems reasonable 
to expect that in the future all refiners 
will make their motor fuel pretty closely 
to one standard, just as the width of 
railroads is standard, and as tools for 
drilling oil wells are being standardized. 

After all, the only reason for railroads 
being standard is because cars from 
everywhere have to run on them. And, 
although in a somewhat different sense, 
the same thing is true of gasoline—that 
all kinds of cars have to run on it. 

It is possible that the time may not 
yet be altogether ripe for a universally 
uniform motor fuel, because the petro- 
leum refining industry may not yet be 
in a position to produce such a fuel in 
an economical way. But the large ex- 
tension of cracking, the process by which 
the molecular size and volatility of an 
oil is modified, is rapidly rendering it 
possible for automobile fuel to be ad- 
justed to a uniform volatility every- 
where within reasonably close limits 
The motorist would benefit a great deal 
if petroleum refiners could all get to- 
gether on this matter of volatility. 


Freedom From the Knock 


HE third important property of an 

automobile fuel is freedom from 
tendency to knock in automobile en- 
gines. It is only recently, to be sure, 
that the importance of this property has 
begun to be universally recognized. 


But everyone, perhaps, is alive to the 
significance of the situation now, and 
every effort is being made to produce 
and to distribute automobile fuels that 
are free from knock. So nothing need 
be said here about the need for provid 
ing such fuels, nor about the great con- 
tribution they can make to motoring. 


The biggest problem in connection 
with the general adoption of an anti- 
knock fuel has been the one of supply- 
ing the fuel. But so much progress has 
been made in this matter so far that its 
complete solution is already in sight. 


There are two or three problems inci 
dent to the universal adoption of an 
anti-knock fuel that should be men- 
tioned here. The first of these is the 
matter of standardization on some suit- 
able degree of freedom from tendency 
to knock, which shall represent the 
minimum requirement for an automo- 
bile fuel. This problem brings with it 
two others: first, the working out and 
agreeing upon suitable methods for 
measuring intensity of knock; and, sec- 
ond, the adoption of a standard fuel 
against which degree of knock can be 
rated. 

It is not possible now to say just what 
will or what should be agreed upon as 
the minimum standard for the automo- 
bile fuel of the future in degree of free- 
dom from knock. It is estimated differ- 
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ently by different people, some of whom 
say that the motor fuel of the future 
must operate without knock in automo- 
bile engines having a compression ratio 
of 6.5:1, or even of 7.0:1, and some of 
whom say that American industry will 
be satisfied with a compression ratio of 
6.0:1. 

But, even if the ultimate engine com- 
pression could be known, we would still 
need more information to decide on the 
exact knocking properties of the motor 
fuel of tomorrow, for engines of the same 
compression ratio differ so widely in the 
way a given fuel functions in them that 
it is not yet possible to draw a definite 
base line for a satisfactory automobile 
fuel for the future, or even for the pres- 
ent. There are so many variables in- 
herent in the operation of the automo- 
bile engine, that it is necessary to have 
a uniform reference fuel of known 
knecking characteristics against which 
tendency to knock can be rated, before 
an automobile fuel of standard knock- 
ing properties can be agreed upon. 


Reference Fuel a Problem 


HIS matter of a universal refer- 

ence fuel is one of the three prob- 
lems in this connection that were enu- 
merated above. In the face of these un- 
certainties, the best that can be done 
in this paper is to point out the problem 
of standardizing on some definite degree 


of freedom from knock as one of those 
yet to be solved, without attempting 
to make predictions as to what its ex- 
act solution will be. P 


However, it may be said quite definite- 
ly that the automobile fuel of the fu- 
ture will have to be able to withstand 
a compression that is considerably high- 
er than that of the present. What its 
exact knocking properties will be can be 
settled best on the basis of experience, 
some of which is yet to be had. 


The matter of methods for measuring 
degree of knock and that of securing a 
standard fuel against which to rate the 
tendency of a fuel to knock are prob- 
lems which the whole industry can help 
to solve. About 10 different methods of 
measuring intensity of knock are de- 
scribed in the literature, all of which can 
hardly be equally good. However, it 
is conceivable that any one of two or 
three different methods, either of those 
already in use, or of those which may 
yet be developed, could give equally de- 
pendable results. The thing that must 
be done is for comprehensive compari- 
son of the suitability of the various 
methods to be made by as many differ- 
ent laboratories as possible, in order that 
those may be generally adopted which 
are best, and which give concordant re- 
sults. At least one co-operative plan of 
this kind is already being carried out. 


“=ties may be 





Finally, there is the problem of a 
standard or reference fuel to serve as 
a scale against which knocking proper- 
rated. This is one for 
which no solution whatever that could 
be universally adopted was offered un- 
til just a short time ago. But, at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in September, Graham 
Edgar of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. pro- 
posed that mixtures of normal heptane 
and of one of the octanes, tri-methyliso- 
butyl methane, be used as_ reference 
fuels in measuring knock. These are 
both pure paraffin hydrocarbons that 
can be obtained by anyone who desires 
them, and the knocking properties of 
the two are such that by mixing them 
in varying proportions it is possible to 
duplicate the knocking characteristics of 
any gasoline that comes within the com- 
mercial range. Although this sugges- 
tion has not been worked out to com- 
mercial completion as yet, it appears as 
though it will afford a satisfactory solu- 
tion of what has been a very perplexing 
problem. The important thing that yet 
remains to be done is for each member 
of the industry, who may be interested 
in the matter of measuring knock, to de- 
termine whether mixtures of these two 
suggested hydrocarbons can meet all of 
the requirements for a reference fuel as 
he knows them. 


Payout Status of Oil and Gas Properties 


By H. G. Humphreys 
Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa 


Read Before Group Session on Uniform Method of Ac- 
counting, A. P. I. Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Dec. 8 


HE purpose of the accounting 
T company’s payout record is to 

show the excess of its share of ex- 
penditures (capital expenditures and 
operating costs) over its share of gross 
earnings, or, in the event the investment 
has “paid out,” the excess of its share of 
gross earnings over its share of ex- 
penditures covering each property from 
the date of acquisition to the close of 
the last month of completed operations. 
For memorandum purposes only, pro- 
perties that once produced and have be- 
come non-producing are included in the 
record; so also are properties the de- 
velopment of which consists entirely of 
dry holes. 


\lso it may be well to mention at the 
outset that the payout record contains 
entries representing depreciation or 
appreciation of asset value nor are gen- 
eral and administrative expenses, in- 
terest expense, or theoretical loss of in- 
terest entered directly in the payout rec- 
rd, although they may be considered in 
connection with the summary drawn 
irom the payout record. 


Che composition of the form of pay- 
t record is as follows: 
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I Miscellaneous data: 

(a) Lease name and number 

(b) Section, township and range 

(c) District, county and _ state in 
which property is located 

(d) Whether subject to ad valorem 

tax or to production tax in lieu 


of ad valorem tax 


(e) Proportion of interest of account- 
ing company 

(f{) Proportion of outside interests 
and by whom held 

(g) Well record as to number and 
kind (oil and/or gas) 

(h) Barrels of oi] produced month- 
ly from initial production to 
date (gross and net) 

(i) Contingent liabilities (carried 


interests including purchase ob- 
ligations payable from the pro- 
ceeds of oil). 

II Expenditures: 

(a) Cost of oil and gas rights to ac- 
counting company 

(b) Lease rentals paid by account- 
ing company 

(c) Entire intangible development 

costs 


(d) Entire material costs 

(e) Entire losses, depreciation and 
adjustments 

(f) Credit proportion of capital ex- 

penditures chargeable to joint 


lessee 


(g) 


Remainder being total capital 
expenditures of accounting com- 
pany 

Entire operating expenses 
Credit proportion of operating 
expenses chargeable to joint 
lessee 


(h) 
(i) 


(j) 
(k) 


Remainder being operating ex- 
penses of accounting company 
Total expenditures of account- 
ing company. 

III Accounting company’s propor- 
tion of gross earnings. 

IV Excess of expenditures over earn- 
ings (or vice versa). 

Spaces are provided for entries re- 
presenting (a) additions (or changes) 
for each month (b) additions (or 
changes) for the year to date (c) cum- 
ulative totals from date of acquisition to 
date. 

The bookkeeping procedure is to re- 
capitulate all transactions for the month 
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according to individual leases or prop- 
erties, subdivided by the payout class- 
ification and further subdivided by a de- 
latter being 
necessary 


tailed classification, the 


posted (voucher reference, 
description and amount) to a subledger 
which is maintained for analytical and 
auditing purposes in support of the pay- 
out record. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Payout 
Record 


HESE definitions, in the main, con- 

sist of the analytical classification al- 
ready mentioned which embraces _ in- 
vestment, operating and earnings ac 
counts. Let us briefly consider the 
composition of these terms in the order 
previously listed. 


Il (a) Oil and gas rights 


These may consist of one or more of 
the following general descriptions of 
title or beneficial interest. 


— 


Land owned in fee 
Royalty 

Overriding royalty 
Working interest 
Carried interest 


w bo 


ui +t 


(including pur 
chase obligations payable from 


proceeds of oil). 


Phe cost of oil and gas rights acquired 
by purchase includes the original pur 
chase cost or bonus together with the 
cost of verifying seller’s representations 
and examining into, recording and pro- 
tecting the title; also the amount of rent 
als paid (if any) during the period of 
non-development. The cost of a work 
ing interest would also include amounts 
that may be paid to a carried interest, as 
will be explained later. 

Let us briefly consider the character 
of the five items mentioned. 


1. Land owned in fee 

As the name implies, this represents 
the title in fee simple to the surface as 
well as to the mineral and water rights 
of a given property. 


. Royalty. 


This is the interest (say Y%th) re- 
tained by the fee owner (on assigning oil 
and/or gas rights to a lessee) which en 
titles him or his assigns to dominion 
over a lieth share in the oil and/or gas 
mined and saved, without expense other 
than taxes applicable to such Ygth share. 

3. Overriding rovalty 

This is an interest that originates in 
connection with the assignment of 
rights in a working interest whereby the 
assignor retains an overriding royalty, 


1 
} 


hs working interest) 


+ 


(say Veth of Zegt 
which may be considered, for all prac 
tical accounting purposes as being in 


the same category as (true) royalty. 

4. Working interest 

This is an assignment of oil and/or 
gas rights (usually 7ths) originally 


granted by the fee owner. The holder 
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of a working interest is privileged to 
enter upon the premises and explore for 
and produce oil and/or gas at his own 
expense and risk, but without damage 
to the rights remaining with the original 
fee owner or his assigns. 

5. Carried interest 

This is a beneficial interest (say th) 
retained by the assignor of oi] and gas 
rights relating to a working interest. 
Carried interest is subject to contract, 
necessarily a 
matter of public record; its rights are 


limited to the express terms of the con- 
tract. 


but the contract is not 


The company operating the property 
is responsible for the records where- 
by the amount inuring to the benefit 
of the carried interest is determined, 
which amount on being placed at the 
credit of the carried interest is charged, 
per contra, as additional cost (bonus) of 
the working interest in the lease. 


If the working interest earnings do 
not “pay out” the expenditures, then the 
carried interest receives no benefit what- 
soever, and the working interest has no 
claim against the carried interest for any 
loss resulting from the development and 
operation of the property. 


For the reason that “a thing cannot, 
at the same time, be and not be,” it may 
be set down as an axiom that, except- 
ing possibly in cases where the conting- 
ent liability is stated in a specific amount, 
the actual benefits (if any) under a car- 
ried interest cannot be determined until 
the property on which it applies has 
been operated to exhaustion, salvaged 
and abandoned. 


Fortunately, carried interests are not 
met with in most investments, but where 
they do not exist they should be care- 
fully studied. 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
let us consider this item of carried in- 
terest under two heads, viz: 

(a) General carried interest 

(b) Special carried interest 

(a) General carried interest 

\ lgth general carried interest, in the 
event the working interest “paid out,” 


would be paid off as shown in Table 
No. 1. 


A “paid out” general carried interest 
would have title to %th of the material, 
which is given in the foregoing formula 
in the application of credit for material 
transferred from the lease and the ma- 
terial salvaged on abandonment, at a 
condition value; the value of material 
remaining in the investment would re- 
present loss and/or depreciation § in 
value as between original cost and the 
condition value as determined on ma- 
terial being transferred or abandoned. 


(b) Special carried interest 

This would be paid off on somewhat 
the same basis as would a general car- 
ried interest, with the exception, how- 
ever, that the deductions from earnings 
would be specifically enumerated in the 
contract. A special carried interest may, 
therefore, vary from other special car- 
ried interests according to the provisions 
specifically set forth in the respective 
contracts. 


At this point it seems pertinent to 
mention that form of contingent pur- 
chase obligation of a working interest 
that is payable only from the proceeds of 
oil if, as and when realized until a cer- 
tain fixed amount will have been paid. 
The practical accountant, of necessity, 
regards this liability as being in the same 
category as a carried interest since what- 
ever is found to be payable thereon, ac- 
cording to contract, represents additional 
cost of investment. 


II (b) Lease rentals paid by account- 
ing company 

Ii it be the policy of the accounting 
company to charge payments of lease 
rentals direct to general profit and loss 
account of the period covered by the 
rental, such payments should be rein- 
stated for purposes of a true payout rec- 
ord. 


II (c) Entire intangible develop- 
ment costs 

These include intangible costs of all 
dry holes, producing wells and develop- 
ment of the property generally, and may 
be classified thus: 
Geological survey 
Engineering, locations, maps, etc. 
Drilling and cleaning out 
Initial torpedoes 
Superintendence, labor, teaming 
and freight 
6. Miscellaneous intangible costs. 


wh — 


we 





Original cost of lease. ... 
Intangible development costs 
Material less transfers and salvage 


and interest......... fess 
Proportion of federal income tax. 
Excess of earnings over expenditures 





Table No. 1 


Entire earnings of working interest (say 74ths)... (say) 
From which deduct working interest costs: 


CODEFATENE CXDEMBED S656 <.5.es 5 50k ope ewe css 
Local taxes including production taxes. ... 
Proportion of general and administrative expenses | 


Amount payable to carried interest (%th) 


#500 ,000. 00 


Total 
S deductions 
(say) 300 ,000. 00 


$200 ,000. 00 
$ 205 ,000. 00 
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II (d) Entire material costs 


A typical classification of material 


would be: 
Rigs and rig equipment 
Wood and/or steel rigs 
Rig irons 
Sand reel 
Bull and calf wheels 
Crown blocks 
Buildings 
Tanks—wood and/or steel 
Boilers 
Engines 
Powers—band wheel and/or port- 
able 
Pumps—gasoline and/or steam 
Motors, generators and transformers 
Control and casing heads 
Clamps, shoes and packers 
2-inch, 3-inch, 4-inch and 6-inch line 
pipe 
2-inch, 2%4-inch, 3-inch tubing 
44-inch to 20-inch casing 
Gas traps and separators 
Sucker and pull rods 
Other equipment 


In addition to the subledger showing 
quantities, description and amounts, 
which is maintained in the accounting 
department, a similar subledger, but car- 
rying quantities of material only, is 
maintained in the material department, 
to which entries are made from _ pur- 
chase orders and transfers before they 
are sent to the accounting department, 
thus affording means for the material 
lepartment to know currently the status 
of material on the properties. 


At frequent irregular intervals, a 
physical inventory is taken of material 
on each lease which is compared with 
corresponding items in the material de- 
partment’s subledger; this subledger is 
then compared with the accounting de- 
partment’s subledger, thus effecting a 
triple check. 


II (e) Entire Losses, Depreciation and 
Adjustment 


THIS account is maintained so as not 

to disturb the integrity of the payout 
record by writing off material costs to 
reserves or profit and loss account be- 
lore the property has become ex- 
hausted, salvaged and finally abandoned. 
(n material being transferred, the 
proper material feature is credited at 
tull cost and L.D. & A. account is 
harged with the cost less condition 
rice at which the transferred material 
as billed. This account is also charged 
with uninsured losses through fire or 
tornado and also with charges represent- 
iy adjustments arising from a physi- 
cal inventory taken of the lease material, 
the respective material feature in each 
case being cleared by appropriate credit. 


= 


At the close of the accounting period, 
the aggregate of charges in the L.D. & 
\. account of all leases is ascertained; 
the sum is then deducted from the in- 
vestment and also from the general re- 
serye for depreciation but reinstated at 

beginning of the next period. It 
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may be contended that, nevertheless, 
charges should be made against reserve 
on each transfer of material with a cor- 
responding entry for loss or gain to 
P and L and also that charges should 
be made to P and L when material is 
lost; the answer to these contentions 
would be that such charges would re- 
quire to be reinstated in the payout 
record else the record would be incom- 
plete; and if there were a carried in- 
terest existing against such a property, 
not to reinstate these items would oper- 
ate to the advantage of the carried in- 
terest and, of course, to the disad- 
vantage of the accounting company; 
furthermore, those contending for cur- 
rent adjustment of reserves would be 
compelled to admit that their reserves 
were correctly computed for all time, 
for if it were ever necessary to adjust 
the reserves fundamentally, would it not 
also be necessary to adjust every charge 
that had previously been made against 
the reserve? A reserve for the ex- 
tinguishment of asset value in an oil 
or gas property, like a carried interest, 
is a mere estimate until the property 
against which it applies has been 
abandoned and, therefore, it should be 
general against all properties and gen- 
erous enough to provide for all con- 
tingencies. 


II (h) Entire Operating Expenses 


IRECT operating expenses consist 

of superintendence and labor, haul- 
ing, fuel and water used for other than 
cleaning out purposes, conditioning 
wells, repairs, and supplies. 

It is customary with some companies 
to prepare a statement for the general 
superintendent showing direct operating 
expenses of each lease for the month, 
year to date, and inception to date, to- 
gether with corresponding barrels of oil 
produced; copies of these are sent to 
the respective foremen in the field for 
their information and comment. 

Other operating expenses consist of 
insurance of all kinds, idle time, gross 
production taxes, other taxes, appor- 
tioned operating expenses, and miscel- 
laneous lease expenses. 

II (£)-(i) Joint Lessees’ Proportion 
HE charges to the non-operating 
joint lessee are, of course, made by 

the operating company. 

Providing care is exercised to see to 
it that all charges are accurately dis- 
tributed in the books of account to the 
respective properties, it is not a diffi- 
cult task to prepare the billing of all 
capital and operating expenditures on 
a given lease, and reduced the total to 
the proportion chargeable to the joint 
lessee. 

General and administrative expenses 
are not taken into account on the pay- 
out record and, therefore, do not fall 
within the scope of the subject under 
discussion, but it is deemed not entirely 
improper to mention, parenthetically, 
that joint lessees are also chargeable 
with general and administrative over- 
head, usually on an agreed basis. As 
an appendix to this paper, there is sub- 


mitted a statement giving the usual 
makeup of general and administrative 
overhead. 


III Accounting Company’s Proportion 
of Gross Earnings 
HESE consist of all earnings other 
than the proportion that may ac- 

crue to royalty, overriding royalty 
and/or joint working interests held by 
outside parties. Carried interests or in- 
terests in the proceeds of oil held by 
outside parties should not be credited 
with earnings as such, notwithstanding 
that the extent of their beneficial inter- 
est is measured by gross earnings, or 
gross earnings less certain expenditures, 
according as the contracts are drawn, 
respectively. 

These earnings from inception may 
be made up of 

Sales of oil direct from the property 
(barrels and amount) 

Oil used for fuel (barrels and amount) 

Oil transferred to storage at prices 
prevailing at date of storage (barrels 
and amount) 

Value of oil on the lease at close of 
accounting period (barrels and amount) 

Gas sales (M cu. ft. and amount) 

Gas used for fuel (M cu. ft. and 
amount) 

Miscellaneous earnings from power, 
water and other facilities. 


Conclusion 

HE payout record is thus seen to 

be a complete history, covering each 
developed oil and/or gas property from 
date of acquisition to the last month of 
completed operations, showing all trans- 
actions of an investment, operating and 
earnings character that may be directly 
allocated to each respective property, 
and of produced oil and gas saved 
monthly. 

In order to complete the picture, a 
summary should be drawn from the 
record to which should be added as 
costs: 

(a) A proportionate charge of gen- 

eral and administrative expense 

(b) A charge covering theoretical 

loss of interest during the period 
when’ expenditures exceeded 
earnings 

(c) An estimate of the contingent 

liability in respect of carried in- 
terest or bonus payable from 
proceeds of oil, if any. 

The result will be the payout status 
of each property. 

Does not the picture of each property 
thus drawn afford the best means of 
placing a value on the same as between 
a willing seller and a willing buyer? 
We have the productivity of the proper- 
ty realized monthly to date from which 
a reasonable estimate of future produc- 
tivity (say barrels of oil) may be made; 
in other words, the probable realizable 
price per barrel discounted to present 
worth less estimated costs per barrel 
for operating, general overhead and car- 
ried interest (if any) would leave a net 
price per barrel which, multiplied by the 
estimated barrels of oil unmined, would 
give the value of the property. Value 
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all properties on this basis, which would 
be attractive to a buyer, and the aggre- 
gate short of the ledger costs would 
give the amount of general deprecia- 
tion reserve covering all properties as 
a unit, or the aggregate in excess of 
ledger costs would represent non-ledger 
appreciation. 

Let us assume, for example, that a 
certain company’s activities have to do 
entirely with oil and gas rights and that 
it has fairly valued its developed rights 
on the basis mentioned, and, in addition, 
has valued its undeveloped rights on a 
conservative basis as between a willing 
seller and a willing buyer; now, let us 
also assume that the aggregate valua- 
tion thus arrived at is exactly equal to 
the original investment cost of all rights. 
There being no impairment in the com- 
pany’s investment, why should its in- 
come be reduced by some theoretical 
deduction for depletion and deprecia- 
tion? In other words, is there any sound 
economic reason why its income should 
not be transferred intact to “surplus 
available for dividends?” 

As for income tax, it would appear 
that a tax levied against the oil pro- 
ducer on any other than the “payout” 
basis may prove, in many cases, to be 
something of the nature of extortion. 
Even if the tax were laid on this basis 
a specific rate of allowance should be 
made having regard for the hazardous 
nature of the oil and gas producing 
business. Then, an accountant would be 
in position to determine the approxi- 
inate tax currently, while now he needs 
must wait until after the end of the 


year when he proceeds to dance to the 
tune of “The Vicar of Bray” as directed 
by the commissioner of internal revenue. 


Appendix 


VERHEAD relating to the develop- 

ment and operation of oil and gas 
properties consists of the cost of gen- 
eral and administrative services ren- 
dered which cannot feasibly be allo- 
cated directly to each property bene- 
fitted by such services. 


These services or functions consist 
of: 

General management and direction. 

Protection of the title to the property 
(if not capitalized). 

Constant control of the material 
equipment on the property. 

Preparing proper schedules for pur- 
poses of ad valorem taxes. 

Preparing semi-monthly payroll and 
individual checks for the amount due 
each employee. 

Computing premiums for workmen’s 
compensation insurance also for proper- 
ty and public liability and settling any 
claims arising in connection therewith. 

Maintaining purchasing department 
and material warehouses to facilitate de- 
livery of materials and supplies neces- 
sary for the maintenance and operation 
of the properties. 

Maintaining constant control of oil 
produced, oil sold and settlement there- 
for and oil stocks remaining on the 
properties. 

Maintaining control of gas sales and 
miscellaneous earnings from power, 


water and other facilities and prosecut- 
ing settlements therefor. 

Maintaining appropriate records, 
vouchers and files reflecting the func- 
tions performed and preparing there- 
from at the close of each month a re- 
port of the operations of each property 
in detail showing earnings and expenses, 
oil produced and lifting cost per barrel 
for the information of the management 
and the general superintendent; also 
preparing statements at the close of 
each year for purposes of computing 
depletion and depreciation reserves for 
income tax and general balance sheet 
purposes. 


The cost of these functions embraces: 


Use of office space, furniture and 
general office equipment. 


Light, heat and power. 
Services 


Executive department 

General superintendent’s department 
Treasurer’s department 
Purchasing department 

Material department 

Legal department 

Tax and claim department 
Insurance department 

Engineer’s department 
Accounting department 
Stationery. 

Postage. 

Telegrams. 

Telephone. 

Automotive expenses. 

Traveling expenses. 
Miscellaneous incidental expenses. 


Creed for American Oil Men 





I BELIEVE in the oil industry. I believe in the men who 
compose it. I believe that our industry is unexcelled 
in patriotism and that its unfaltering support of our 
country in the late war and its strict subordination of 
profit to service demonstrated its loyalty to the Republic. 
I believe that it would meet any national crisis in the same 
spirit. 

I believe that the industry and its personnel are pe- 
culiarly American in type and character, racy of this 
soil from which they sprang, and that the industry pre- 
serves in its explorations and its hazards the romantic 
and adventurous spirit of the pioneers who wrought this 
nation from a wilderness. 


I believe that oil men are not surpassed by other men 
in plain business honesty; that, taken in mass, their 
business conduct is worthy of emulation by the men of 
any business, anywhere; and that the occasional mis- 
demeanor of an oil man should no more convict our in- 
dustry of vicious practices than the occasional default of 
a banker should bring opprobrium upon the honorable 
business of banking. 


I believe that the oil industry has been singularly 
free from profiteering in time of peace as well as in time 
of war; that in view of an increase in the consumption of 
gasoline equal to 500 per cent in the United States in the 
last 10 years, the achievement of the industry in meeting 
that spectacular growth of demand without increase of 
cost to consumers reflects a degree of resourcefulness, ener- 
gy and honesty which should evoke the pride and commend- 
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ation of the American people rather than their resentment 
and condemnation. 

I believe that the oil industry is today one of the most 
highly competitive of American industries and that in none 
other does the law of supply and demand operate more 
directly and effectively. I believe that oil products, when 
cost of production, manufacture and distribution as well as 
utility are taken fairly into account, are the cheapest com- 
modities sold in America, and that our industry has per- 
formed a feat of great brilliance in making these necessaries 
of modern life so universally, conveniently and cheaply ob- 
tainable. 

Finally, I believe that the American people in the long 
run judge fairly when they know the facts of a case fully; 
that suspicion and hostility often proceed from mere ignor- 
ance and misunderstanding; and that the oil industry will 
not be found wanting when weighed in the balance of an 
informed public opinion. Hence I believe that in all avail- 
able ways the industry should endeavor to acquaint the 
people with its true story and to evoke sympathetic under- 
standing of its problems and perplexities. 

And when that has been done, I believe that the people 
will concede our right to a fair profit proportioned to our 
investment and peculiar hazards and to the worth of the 
service we render; that we shall find relief from some oi 
the excessive tax burdens now laid upon us and the goods 
we produce; that politicians will no longer be able to use 
our industry as a patient ass upon which to ride into public 
office; and that hostile and discriminatory legislation will 
be more difficult of enactment because it will not be 
countenanced by public opinion. 
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Public Relations Work is Regarded 


Important Institute Function 


Staff Special 
TULSA, Dec. 7 


HE importance of cultivating 
| friendly relations with the public 
so that the people take a sympa- 
thetic view of the policies, troubles and 
problems of the industry, was stressed 
by C. C. Herndon, vice president and 
counsel of the Skelly Oil Co., in his 
address, “Cooperation in the Oil Indus- 
try,” delivered at the general session 
which opened the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute this afternoon. 


He pointed to the defeat of a tax law 
unfavorable to the oil industry in Okla- 
homa at the November election as a 
concrete example of the good that can 
be done by educating the public to un- 
derstand the point of view of the oil in- 
dustry and the facts concerning it. Mr. 
Herndon said: 


“If I were required to name the ma- 
jor project of the Institute which most 
strongly engages my personal interest, 
I would probably answer, the public re- 
lations movement. The reason lies in 
my conviction that without sound and 
understanding relations between our in- 
dustry and the public, we shall build 
upon a foundation of sand, and our 
works, however worthy, will fail of just 
appreciation. What is the public rela- 
tions movement and what can it accom- 
plish? 

“The answer to that question is a 
subject in itself as I learned a year ago 
when I prepared a paper for the Los 
Angeles meeting of the Institute, un- 
der the title “Getting the Public to See 
the Industry As It Really Is.” But in 
the course of that paper I formulated 
certain articles of faith which I be- 
lieved were the foundation stones of a 


vetter public understanding of our busi- 
ness, 


Must Believe In Ourselves 


66 EFORE we can expect the pub- 
. lic to believe in us, we must be- 
lieve in ourselves; and it is therefore 
worth while to test our own beliefs. 
so I composed a creed for myself as an 
il man and if I do not tax your pa- 
tience too greatly I shall repeat it here, 
; an epitome of my conception of the 
public relations movement. (See oppo- 
ite page.) 

Secretary Hoover, in his recent Tulsa 
statement, discussed public relations as 
ell as conservation. Speaking from 
his position as secretary of Commerce, 
he said: 

““The way to do business in America 
day is to do it with glass pockets, 

d show the public what you really 
‘ave and what you really are doing. 
You may take the cases of several in- 
istries which have adopted this policy 
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and observe the very satisfactory re- 
sults which have been obtained. The 
electrical industry was more or less in 
bad repute until it took its case directly 
to the public, and it has made use of 
publicity in the fullest sense of the 
word. 


“*The result is that today the public 
has a splendid conception of the diffi- 
culties which beset that industry and is 
in accord with it. 


“*The railroads may be cited as an- 
other example of the same medicine. 
Until they adopted the same method of 
giving the public the fullest details of 
their worries, they were also in bad re- 
pute. Like the electrical industry, they 
have acquainted the public with their 
problems and annoyances, and the re- 
sult is that the railroads today have 
reaped innumerable benefits from in- 
forming the public of their tribulations. 


“‘T believe that the oil industry is 
clean and has nothing to fear from a 
rrogram such as these other industries 
have adopted. When one considers the 
widespread distribution of gasoline and 
the very limited amount of profit in a 
gallon of gasoline, surely not over 2 
cents per gallon considering everything, 
it is surprising. It is a wonderfully dis- 
tributed product.’ 


Shows Work is Worth While 


66 HIS declaration by a _ cabinet 

member and sagacious business 
man, who sees our policies with impar- 
tial eyes, should go far to dispel doubt 
whether the public relations work is 
worth while. I invoke your continued 
support of the work. It needs your 
moral support and your financial sup- 
port. You have doubtless heard of the 
man who had only one leg of his pants 
pressed when he had a profile picture 
taken. But I don’t believe he was an 
oil man. 


“Give our director of public felations 
all the aid you can, in every possible 
way. Don’t be like the fellow who al- 
ways grabs the stool when there is a 
piano to be moved. There is work for 
everybody in this field of public rela- 
tions. The ground has been prepared 
for an expanding activity and you will 
be called on for co-operation in one 
way or another as the new year un- 
folds. No other branch of our co-op- 
erative effort will bring rewards in such 
intangible forms as the public relations 
work, but none will bring rewards more 
surely. 

“The discussion of public relations 
leads to the topic, legislation, another 
field of activity for the Institute, and 
the last with which I shall deal. Pub- 
lic relations and legislation are kindred 
topics because efforts to prevent unwise 


or unfair legislation are effective in pro- 
portion to the strength of our claim 
upon public friendship and understand- 
ing. 

“The Institute has been alert to turn 
aside hostile and discriminatory pro- 
posals. It has been on the watch for 
unsound legislation and has been able 
to prevent a great deal of it. You will 
perceive that here also is typically a 
field for such organized co-operation as 
the Institute makes possible. 


Achievement In Oklahoma 


667 REVERT for a moment to one of 

the local associations, to tell you 
of a recent accomplishment which em- 
phasizes the value of organization and 
co-operation. Under the initiative and 
referendum clause of the Oklahoma 
constitution, a bill was initiated by poli- 
ticians with whom this form of activity 
has become habitual. 


“The bill proposed to change the law 
taxing the gross production of oil and 
gas, and thereby to increase materially 
the rate of tax. The proposal was un- 
sound and unfair because the oil in- 
dustry was already paying its adequate 
share of the cost of government; but 
there was danger six months ago that 
the bill would receive a majority of 
votes and become law. It was obviously 
necessary that the facts of the case be 
presented fully and clearly to the voters 
of Oklahoma before the election in No- 
vember. 


“For this purpose a co-operative or- 
ganization was formed under the spon- 
sorship of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association. With the collaboration of 
Oklahoma oil men of all classes an edu- 
cational campaign was waged and the 
equities of our position were so thor- 
oughly impressed on the people of the 
state that the bill was defeated over- 
whelmingly, the negative ratio being 
more than three to one. 


“Here was a piece of highly construc- 
tive work. It was local to one state; 
but if need should arise the Institute 
could mobilize the same kind of co- 
operative effort on a national scale, be- 
cause its relation to the industry as a 
whole does not differ essentially from 
the relation of the Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association to the industry in 
Oklahoma. 


“In a very general way I have touched 
upon a few of the co-operative activi- 
ties on the program of the Institute. My 
purpose is to stimulate your thought 
about co-operation and to make it the 
key-note of this meeting. It is a word 
that I hope to hear often spoken by oil 
men; for if we can keep ourselves think- 
ing about co-operation we are certain 
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to practice it, and from its practice 
benefits will come to us in many forms. 

“The year 1926 is approaching its 
close and our minds turn toward plans 
and prospects for 1927. We have been 
favored with a year of prosperity. 

“Although prophecy is dangerous, I 
hazard the prediction that we shal] have 
a satisfactory and profitable year in 
1927. I think the preponderance of evi- 
dence supports that opinion. The bur- 
dens that bore upon our industry and 
others as an aftermath of war are lift- 
ing, notably the burden of federal taxes. 
At one time these taxes were so high 
that a business man might well have 
feared that in a moment of aberration 
he had authorized somebody to charge 
the war to him. 

“The oil business is not in perfect 
balance. It is doubtful whether it should 
be. The constant change of positions 
and conditions, the rising and falling of 
production and prices, the sequential ac- 
tion and re-action among the branches 
of an integrated industry, are marks of 
growth and vigor, and will be tempered 
by the co-operative contacts made pos- 
sible through the facilities of which this 
Institute is the conspicuous example. I, 
for one, turn my face toward the new 
year with optimism and confidence.” 

PARKWATER, SPOKANE, WASH. 
—A treating plant for gasoline and 
kerosene which will have a capacity of 


Kansas City Leads 
In Making Tanks 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 6.—This 
city enjoys the distinction of being the 
leading steel tank manufacturing center 
in the world, ranking first among cities 
making steel tanks. It has 10 compan- 
ies which engage in making tanks of all 
types, sizes and for every purpose. 


Tanks all the way from 1 to 4,000,000 
gallon capacity are made here. These 
include tanks for oil field use, for field 
and underground storage, for bulk and 
filling stations and for trucks; for do- 
mestic use; for farm use; for water 
wagons; also engine tanks, cistern tanks, 
water storage and water tower tanks. 


The steel tank industry employs 2200 
individuals in Kansas City, not includ- 
ing the erection crews in the field. The 
payroll of the 10 companies amounts to 
over $3,000,000 annually. Approxi- 
mately 120,000 tons of steel are con- 
sumed yearly in this city in the manu- 
facture of steel products. 


The oldest concern is the Columbian 
Steel Tank Co., which began in business 
in 1894 as a “one-man” concern. A. A. 
Kramer, who is still the president of 
the Columbian, began in business 32 
years ago with a tin shop making tanks 
for farm use. Now that company makes 
steel tanks for oil field and station, as 


past year is the first step in its present 
expansion program. Branch offices are 
maintained at New York, Dallas, Tulsa, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


The Butler Mfg. Co., another large 
steel tank manufacturer, builds ready- 
made steel buildings, such as bulk and 
filling stations, and a complete line of 
oil marketing and jobbing equipment. 


The Kaw Steel Construction, which 
specializes in heavy steel plate manu- 
facture, makes oil tanks of from 100 to 
80,000 barrel capacity, designed for use 
at oil refineries, power plants, storage 
plants, etc. 


The other steel tank manufacturers 
include the American Steel Works; 
Black, Sivallas & Bryson Mfg. Co.; 
Kansas City Steel Tank Co.; Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co.; Missouri 
Boiler Works; Standard Steel Works; 
and Superior Steel Tank Co., the latter 
specializing in the manufacture of oil 
tanks up to 20,000 gallon capacity. 





Radiant Oil Dealers Feted 


LIMA, O—More than 100 oil mar- 
keters and dealers within a 50-mile 
radius of Lima, attended the dinner 
which the Radiant Oil Co., compounder 
and jobber of Charm oils and greases 
here, gave to their dealers recently at 
the Barr Hotel. 


2000 barrels daily, is being built here by well as portable steel buildings, truck E. E. Bessire, vice president, and 
the Inland Empire Refining Co, of bodies, corrugated roofing, dump bodies, E. T. Lippincott were the principal 
Parkwater, a suburb of Spokane. The hoists, etc., and has developed a fire- speakers. Demonstrations of motor oil 
plant will be supplied from Montana _ proof truck tank for the transportation were made at the banquet and also 


refineries. 


D R. T. G. DELBRIDGE, supervisor 
of the process division of the At- 
lantic Refining Co., calls our attention 
to typographical errors in the publica- 
tion of a paper, “Color Determination 


of gasoline. A new plant completed the 


A Correction 


of J. P. Carter and H. M. Hancock of 
the Atlantic Refining Co. and was read 
by Dr. Delbridge, before Committee D-2 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials at Cleveland, Oct. 15. 


alcohol testing apparatus for radiators. 


N. 
which matched, 
matched in 1919.” 

There were several mistakes in a ta 
ble of color range formulae which ac- 


P. N. the paragraph read: “Color 
etc., in 1924, still 


of Lubricating Oils by Means of Chemi- One paragraph in the text of the companied the paper. This table is re- 
cal Solutions,” published on page 102 paper stated “that color which matched _ printed herewith in corrected form. We 
of the Nov. 3 issue of National Petro- Lovibond glasses in 1914 still matched are glad to take this opportunity to cor- 


leum News. The paper was the work 


Co lor 


the glasses in 1919.” As published in 


Range 


rect these mistakes. 


Formulae 


N.P.A.Color Formulae Per Cent N.P.A.Color Formulae Per Cent | N.P.A.Color Formulae Per Cent N.P.A.Color Formulae Per Cent 

4 FeCls No. 1 19.74 2h FeCls No. 3 25.38 | 44 FeCl; No. 4 49.51 6 FeCl; No. 4 35.44 

CoCl: No. 1 1.62 CoCle No. 2 22.97 | CoCle No. 3 15.21 CoCle No. 4 31.65 

Diluent 85.64 Diluent 51.65 | CoCl2 No. 2 23.68 Diluent $2.91 

FeCl; No. 1 25.49 Qi; FeCl; No. 3 17.46 | Diluent 11.60 614 FeCl; No. 4 42.21 

CoCls No. 1 3.03 CoCle No. 2 S8:33. 3 FeCls No. 4 48.97 CoCle No. 4 30.77 

Diluent 71.28 Diluent 49.21 | 4'4 FeCl; No. 4 46.38 614 Diluent 27. 02 

V4 FeCl; No. 1 38.22 234 FeCls No. 3 23.95 CoCle No. 3 30.43 CoCle No. 4 29.89 

CoClz No. 1 4.84 CoCle No. 2 16.66 Diluent 23.19 634 Diluent 21.14 

Diluent 56.94 CoClz No. 3 5.98 FeCls No. 4 55.74 CoClz No. 4 29.00 

1 FeCl; No, 1 50 98 Diluent 53.41 | 434 FeCl; No. 4 52.74 7 Dilue : 15.26 

CoCl: No. 1 6.47 3 FeCl; No. 3 30.43 —- No. 3 oo pe lz No. 4 oe 

Diluent 2.55 ee ae eee | iluent 11. iluent 9.38 

ReC1LN ge CoCis No. $ 11.96 5 FeCls No. 4 59.10 14 FeCl; No. 4 46.87 
1% eCls No. 1 25.49 Dilnuent 57.61 — oN RY . teCl. N x 

FeCl: No, 2 > ® , aoe “Saat FeCl3 No. 4 62.50 FeCls No. 8 1.59 

ci 3 No. 2 25.00 31% FeCl; No. 3 40.95 ter . Sart “ = 

CoCle N 7 ™« ra) ee i on CoCl.z No. 3 40.90 CoCls No. 4 42.37 

oCle No. 1 7.09 CoCle No. 3 18..$8 - . gn y . - 

. - egies 5% FeCls No. 4 53.19 Diluent 9.17 

Diluent 42.42 Diluent $5.72 | CoCl2 No. 3 30. 67 7! FeCl; No. 4 31.25 

a3 FeCl; No. 2 50.00 31 FeCl; No. 3 51.47 ae aT ba Seeger ap 

CoCle N palpi lt eh al = CoCle No. 4 7.91 FeCl3 No. 3 $3.19 

a 2 ad CoCls No. 3 14.70 Diluent 8.23 CoCl: No. 4 56.61 

; Diluent 42.30 Diluent 33.83 5 FeCls No. 4 47.27 Diluent 8.95 

13% FeCls No. 2 25.00 334 FeCl; No. 3 25.73 CoCle No. 3 20.45 

Fe( Is No. 3 16.66 FeCl 3 No. 4 26.32 CoCls No. 4 15.83 1% FeCls No. 4 15.62 

CoCle No. 1 3.85 CoCl2 No. 3 7.35 FeCl; No. 3 4.78 

( of le No. 2 6.32 CoClsz No. 2 23.68 | Diluent 16.45 CoCle No. 4 70.86 

Diluent 48.17 Diluent 16.92 | 534 FeCls No. 4 41.36 Diluent 8.74 

2 FeCls No. 3 33.33 $ FeCls No. 4 52.63 CoCle No. 3 10.22 8 FeCl3 No. 3 6.38 
Col lz No. 2 12.64 CoCls No. 2 47.37 CoCle No. 4 23.74 CoClz No. 4 85.11 

Diluent 54.03 Diluent 24.68 Diluent 8.51 
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operating margin regardless of 
price fluctuations 


~ Should you want to crack gas 
oil or distillates, the Dubbs Pro- 
cess will do it more profitably 
and completely than any other 
—with less equipment, less capital 
investment, less operating cost 


And it does it in one opera- 
tion—not two, three or four 





Universal Oil Products Company 
Owners of the Dubbs Process 
310 South Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vecember 8, 1926 








Bradford Producers Told How to Halt 


Heavy Evaporation Losses 


BRADFORD, PA., Dec. 6 

RODUCERS in the Bradford field 

are suffering evaporation losses of 7 

to 10 per cent on their crude, A. E. 
Booth, president of the Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Oil Producers’ Association, told 
the association’s members at their annual 
meeting yesterday at the Bradford Country 
club. Production in the Bradford field is 
approximately 10,000 barrels a day. This 
volume means that producers are let- 
ting close to 700 to 1000 barrels of oil, 
mostly gasoline, blow away every day 
of the year. At the present price of 
3radford crude the loss would run 


$868,700 to $1,241,000 a year, he said. 


Losses can be reduced to less than 1 
per cent, Paul D. Torrey said. Mr. 
Torrey is the U. S. Geological Survey 
geologist who was assigned to the 
Bradford field last year and who is now 
mapping the field and doing other re- 
search work for the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania association under leave of 
absence from the survey. 

Several remedies to overcome most 
of the evaporation were suggested by 
Mr. Torrey. The chief remedies were 
these: 

1. Prevent splashing and spraying of 
oil in the flow tanks. 


2. Use tight roofs to prevent circula- 


tion of air over oil. 

3. Keep run tanks in shade, housed 
if possible, but where exposed to the 
sun's rays coat them with light paint, pre- 
ferably aluminum. 

4. Use oil tight flow tanks. 

5. See that lease hands use more in- 
telligence in steaming crude to dehy 
drate it. 


Loss of Some is Small 


og. tee E producers in the Bradford 
field have a Joss of only 0.5 per 
cent between the well and the run 
tank,” Mr. Torrey said, “but some 
losses run up to 15 and 18 per cent. 
Bradford oil is more difficult to handle 
than many other crudes. It is more 
volatile and the viscosity is lower. 
“Losses from evaporation on leases 
fall into three classes: 1, losses at the 
well or flow tanks; 2, 
tanks, and 3, 
hydration. 


losses in the run 
losses in steaming or de- 


“On one property where the evapora 
tion loss was very low I found the bar- 
rel or flow tank was well protected and 
the pipe from the well was down to an 
inch of the fluid level. This eliminated 
spraying and splashing 

“There can be a great deal of evapor- 
ation on even a cold day,” Mr. Torrey 
continued. If the tank roof allows air 
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to circulate over the crude, the air be- 
comes saturated with oil vapors and 10 
to 15 per cent of oil is swept away. Oil 
holds its gravity in steel tanks better 
than in any other storage. There is 
complaint that steel tanks freeze but 
one company insulates its tanks with 
straw and hay. This insulation keeps 
out the heat in summer as well as in 
winter.” 


Redwood is Best of Woods 


HERE it is necessary to move 

the lease tanks and _ producers 
find that wooden tanks are more eco- 
nomical than steel, they should use only 
redwood tanks, Mr. Torrey advised. 
Redwood not only is more resistent to 
warping than other woods but it offers 
less of a fire hazard than many other 
woods. The black on flow tanks is 
probably due to oil seeping through the 
grain of the wood or through small 
leaks elsewhere. All knotholes should 
be painted, he explained. 

“On seeing some with their 
leaky stuffing boxes and rusty pipe one 
wonders how they can be made to pay,” 
he commented. 


leases 


Splashing and spraying of oil in both 
the flow and run tanks might cause 
half of the evaporation losses, Mr. 
Torrey declared, because splashing and 
spraying created a larger air area. 

Some producers who run their intake 
pipes too near the bottom of their tanks, 
relieve back pressure on the intakes by 
perforating the elbows. Other produc- 
ers let the oil flow down the sides of the 
tank to prevent splashing. There will 
be less evaporation loss in a full tank 
than in a partly filled tank, Mr. Tor- 
rey said, because the full tank has less 
space for the circulation of air. Oijl in 
a full run tank will have a higher grav- 
ity than oil in a partly filled tank. Alu- 
minum paint will keep the temperature 
of the oil 20° F. lower than the outside 
temperature. 

Mr. Torrey told of having heard one 
pumper tell how fast he could heat a 
tank with steam. He gauged a tank 
this pumper was to steam. It contained 
93 barrels of crude. When heated from 
52° F. to 102° F. the tank lost 119 gal- 
lons of oil or almost three barrels. The 
dollar value of this loss was almost $12. 


Loss From Well to Refinery 


M* BOOTH, in his comment, 
said that Bradford crude aver- 
aged 46 to 46%° A.P.I. at the well but 
when the crude was delivered to the re- 
finers the average was only 42 to 43° 
\.P.I. That loss amounted to more 
than the cost of the research work the 


association is undertaking to increase 
production in the field, Mr. Booth said. 
The association is asking only 20 cents 
an acre from Bradford field producers 
to pay all expenses of the investigations. 


Mr. Torrey in beginning his talk said 
he and the Pennsylvania State Geologi- 
cal Survey hoped to complete a con- 
tour map of the Bradford sand by next 
summer. The contour lines are to show 
each 5-foot difference in the elevation 
of the sand. 

Gravity of Bradford oil varied a great 
deal in different parts of the field, Mr. 
Torrey said. At the highest part ot 
the geologic structure the oil had a 
gravity of 48° A.P.I. but at the edges 
near the contact with the water flood 
the gravity was 42% to 43° A.P.I. 
Gravity of crude on a lease varied with 
the movement of the flood, he said. 


Sometimes gravity increased, but 
sometimes decreased. There were vari 
ous explanations for the phenomenon, 
he said. Texture of the sand had some 
thing to do with gravity variations, he 
said. Where sand was porous. the 
lighter hydrocarbons escaped more 
easily and more quickly than the heav- 
ier hydrocarbons. This condition would 
mean a fall in the gravity of the crude 
recovered, 


In other cases, water flowing to the 
bottom of the sand and gradually filling 
the lower parts of the producing areas, 
pushes the oil upward so that near the 
end of a flood a bank of light oil may 
have accumulated toward the top of the 
sand. Gravity often decreased where 
the sand was thin or broken with shale 
or slate. 


Rates of Water Flow 


ERRY B. NEWBY, Petroleum Re- 

clamation Co., Bradford, speaking 

for H. M. Ryder, research engineer 
of his company, who was unable to at 
tend, said they had determined that 
each well had a definite pressure head 
below which pressure the well would 
take water very slowly but over which 
flood could be accelerated. The rate 
of flow of water in some of his com- 
pany’s wells, he said, was measured 
with a float to which was attached 4 
light line which ran to a gauge call 
brated in barrels. 


Mr. Ryder has devised a flow meter 
to determine the rate of water reception 
by the sand, Mr. Newby announced 
This instrument is a brass tube, beveled 
to seat on the greater seat of a flood 
well. In this tube were placed revolving 
vanes like the blades of an electric tan. 
An electric contact was attached to 
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one of the blades and another contact 
to the brass tubing which was grounded. 


A small battery was put into a Cir- 
cuit with an instrument which would 
click when the circuit was closed. Once 
each revolution of the fan the circuit is 
closed and the instrument clicks. By 
previously determining in the labora- 
tory the number of revolutions per bar- 
rel of water passing through the meter 
and counting the clicks in a certain 
period, the rate of water flow into the 
sand through the well could be ascer- 
tained, he said. Mr. Newby did not 
explain how a short circuit in the well 
vas overcome. A telegraph instrument 
could be used, or an induction coil and 
spark plug, in the latter case sparks 
and not clicks would be the annunciator. 


Mr. Ryder is working on a theory 
that drill cuttings may be taken to de- 
termine the porosity of the oil sand, 
Mr. Newby said. Mr. Ryder took small 
chunks of Bradford sand and found 
they lost 17 per cent in weight when 
roasted to drive off the oil. Technique 
of this method is yet to be worked out, 
Mr. Newby added. 

A microsopic study of the Bradford 
sand and ocean sand was made by Mr. 
Ryder. The Bradford sand was coarse 
and rough whereas the ocean sand was 
fine and smooth. Character of the sand 
may have something to do with rate of 
flood movement, it is believed, the pres- 
ent hypothesis being that water will 
How faster where the sand is relatively 
smooth. 


R. J. Alexander Talks 


Ty ODNEY J. ALEXANDER, secre- 
AN tary of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association, related the 
problems of his organization and the 
necessity of creating and maintaining a 
quality market for Pennsylvania lubri- 
cating oils. He attributed the present 
low market for Pennsylvania cylinder 
stocks to the falling off of foreign de- 
mand. This decline in buying by ex- 
porters, who formerly took about half 
of the Pennsylvania cylinder stocks out- 
put, followed the shipment of several 
cargoes of cylinder stocks to Europe 
represented to be Pennsylvania oils 
which, at least in part, were made of 
other crudes, he said. 

“Although those cargoes failed to 
shake faith in Pennsylvania oils, they 
caused export demand to decrease ma- 
terially,’” Mr. Alexander asserted. “Now 
there 1s an excess of heavy lubes on the 
\merican market.” 

Mr. Booth urged the producers to 
support the Pennsylvania Crude asso- 
ciation. His own association is adver- 
using Pennsylvania oils in the Brad- 
lord papers. His association also con- 
tributed toward the support of the other 
organization’s exhibit at the Sesqui- 
utennial Exposition. 

(hese directors were elected by ac- 
lamation: W. C. Purple, W. J. Healy, 
l. H. Redfield, W. T. Piper, E. C. 
«mery, A. E. Booth, Jerry B. Newby, 
). F. Thompson, and Charles Steven- 

Officers are to be elected later by 
directors. 
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The World’s Largest 


casinghead 
gasoline plant 
uses eleven 


Campbell Absorbers 


Rated Capacity—44,000,000 feet, capable of carrying an 
overload of up to 80,000,000 feet. 


May we give you more facts? 


Cof, A, cL ampbell 


Consulting Designing Construction 
P.O. Box 669 Natural Gas Engineer Long Beach, Calif. 
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Bulletin 5-C “Tools for Pipe Line Con- 
struction” on request 


NATIONAL TRANSIT PUMP & MACHINE COMPANY 


OIL CITY, PA. 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Tulsa, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Houston and Denver 











Service Station Increases Values 
Of Surrounding Property 


SALAMANCA. N. M., Dec. 4 
]L companies sometimes encounter 
O opposition when their intention to 
build a filling station in a residen- 
tial neighborhood becomes known. This 
was not the case with the Metro Sta- 
tions, Inc., Olean, N. Y., however, when 
it became known a few months ago that 
it would erect at Salamanca on the 
Southern Tier highway of New York a 
station that would be a credit to the city. 
The station is perhaps the prettiest 
building in Salamanca. Since it was 
constructed property in its vicinity has 
increased in value. 
“What sort of a station is this that 


has an effect on residential property 
owners that is opposite the experience 
of many oil companies?” the reader 
probably has already asked himself. 


Just turn back to the cover page and 
you will see a picture of this station. 

Now that you have an idea of what 
the station looks like, you probably 
will say, “Yes but we cannot spend $10,- 
000 or $12,000 for a service station. So 
much money spent in such a way would 
never be recovered.” 

The objection is overruled. This sta- 
tion cost only about half the sum one 
would expect. C. R. Macauley, general 
manager of Metro Stations, says the 
building itself cost only $5,600. The 
160 by 200 foot lot, and the equipment 
brought the total cost to only a little 
more than many an oil company has 
put into a station that has only part of 
the attractiveness and advertising value 
of this Metro station. 


Style is Elizabethan 


Hi architectural style of the station 

is Elizabethan. The walls are of 
antique plaster. A front gable is of the 
same material and finish but gables at 
each side are of half timber. The roof 
is of Tudor slate in ten shades. 

he chimney is built of rubble stone 
at the base and of rubble stone and 
plaster above the colors 
A large 
Wrought iron S brace gives an air of 
stability to the upper part of the chim- 
ney. This brace is not visible in the 
picture published on the cover but the 
bar which anchors the chimney to the 
roof is shown. 


eave. Five 
have been noted in the stone. 


Wrought iron is used extensively for 
hardware. Hand wrought brackets 
support a flower box under the window 
framed in the front gable. Wrought 
iron lanterns are over the door leading 
to the salesroom, half of which is visible 
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from where the picture was_ taken. 
Another lantern is suspended from a 
wrought iron bracket near the door in 
front which is the entrance to the rest 
room for women. All yard lights are 
of the lantern type mounted on wrought 
iron standards. There are wrought 
iron strap hinges on the orange batten 
door in front. 


All walks about the station are of 
flagstone. All gutters and conductor 
pipes are of copper. The windows ex- 
cept in the front wing have leaded 
diamond shaped plate panes. In the 
front wing the casement windows have 
small rectangular panes with wooden 
muntins. 


The front wing, which is really only 
an ell, has the appearance of having 
been built at a later age than the rest 
of the building. This difference in 
seeming age is accentuated not only by 
the different style of the gables and 
windows but also by the roof. The 
comb of the main part of the station 
sags: the comb of the ell is straight. 


In Women’s Rest Room 


LOORS of the station are red tile. 
The walls of the women’s rest room 
are of rough plaster finished in two 
tones—a soft gray background with a 





silver finish. A central lighting fixture, 
brackets that support English ivy-filled 
hanging baskets and a reading lamp are 
of wrought iron enameled orange. The 
fireplace is of rubble stone, the same as 
the chimney. 

Curtains are of glazed chintz. An 
easy chair is upholstered in needlepoint. 
A Windsor chair, and gateleg table is 
made of maple, antique finish. A some- 
what later note is the parchment shade 
for the reading lamp which contains a 
Godey print. In a door leading to the 
lavatory is a full length mirror. 


The decorations and general appoint- 
ments were selected by Mrs. Macauley. 
wife of the general manager, who has 
an artistic bent. 

So much for the esthetic. Perhaps 
the reader is more interested in the 
practical. The only excavation was un- 
der the rear of the salesroom, under- 
ground space being provided there for 
lubricating oil tanks. Kerosene, alcohol 
and gasoline tanks are underground out- 
side the station building. 


The room for air compressor and 
heating plant is in the center of the 
building. A door to it leads from the 
salesroom. Light enters through a 
Florentine window which forms one side 
of a hall leading from the women’s rest 
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Slide for oil drain pit designed and used by Metro Stations, Inc., Olean, N. Y. 
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room to the lavatory. The entrance to 
the men’s lavatory is in the salesroom. 


Use Metered Outlets 


HERE are three two-way Erie 

metered gasoline outlets, painted 
white, on islands between two drives. 
All these dispensers are within sight of 
the attendant’s desk which is just back of 
a shallow display window, shown at the 
extreme right in the cover picture. Two 
of the dispensers are shown in the 
cover picture. The third is further to 
the right. 

The lubricating oil 
hand operated Bowser. Rhodes bottles 
are used for replenishing service. There 
is one draining pit and this is kept spot- 
less. 

The most interesting feature is the 
adjustable receptacle for catching the 
waste oil which was built by the Metro’s 
own men after a design by Mr. 
Macauley. The sketch is a perspective 
of it. 

The receptacle as shown in the sketch 
is attached at the sides of tray A to 
barn door hangers, which run on trolleys 
fastened to the sides of the pit. B is a 
telescopic sleeve which may be raised 
and lowered so that it will fit closely 
against the crankcase of a car to pre- 
vent splashing of oil. The smaller sleeve 
which slides up and down, is secured by 


equipment is 


two thumb screws which slide along a 
slot in the larger sleeve. 


Further Details 


IS a slide of sheet metal which 

moves crosswise of the pit on two 
l-inch angle irons shown in the sketch. 
D is an oil catch tray with sump in one 
corner. At the bottom of B is a wire 
screen which catches the crankcase plug 
or anything else that might slip away 
from the attendant. E is a valve below 
the sump which is kept closed when a 
car is being drained. Waste oil is held 
in tray D. F is a flexible hose which 
runs from one end of the pit to a storage 
tank under the pit or between the pits 
when there are two or more. G is 
space for wrenches, grease guns and 
other tools. 

When a car is driven over a pit the 
attendant pulls the whole device under 
the crankcase, adjusts the sleeve and 
removes the plug. Tray D is of ample 
size to hold drainings from the largest 
truck oiling system. When the tray is 
filled after a draining or two, the at- 
tendant pushes the device to the hose 
end of the pit, attaches the hose and 
opens valve E. There is no soiling of 
the pit walls. The waste oil is removed 
from the larger tank by putting air pres- 
sure on it and blowing it to drums on a 
truck. 


Crude from Cosden Well High 
In White Product Yields 


By Paul Wagner 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


HOUSTON, Dec. 6 
IL taken from the A-1 Connell well 
of J. S. Cosden et al, in sec. 13, 
block 16, southern Ector county, west 
Texas, tests 35.2° A.P.I. gravity and 
shows a gasoline content of 33.3 per 
cent in laboratory distillation. The 
oil comes from a lime pay horizon at 
3435-3535 feet. The well is now stand- 
ing with 1700 feet of oil in the hole at 
total depth of 3750 feet. 


The sulphur content of the Connell 
well oil is 1.21 per cent, which is similar 
to the showing in this regard of other 
producing areas in the Permian age salt 
basin of west Texas. Color of the oil 
is dark green. Its viscosity (Saybolt) 
is 49 at 70° F., and 41 at 100° F. 

Distillation tests on samples of the 
crude follow: 


2500 c. c. charge; vis., at 70°-49; vis., 
at 100°-41; cold test, zero and flowing: 
OMRINO ircscdsscacvaacnendeonseuatencdeas 30% 

CARE. wc cctwevswcusoesnceuswaweudee 

es vavleceksdcnadunacestecwande 130 

| NE) | Se Re eee renee 439 
Kerosene as eien scien Satan a aad ig i whe a ae 15.2% 

WEAN ~ccolaa Wace a sons eeconaveas wana ae 144 

OR crew tanta’ ceeseandecwaaweee 166 

CUS es ecintelas mel tole dade ave malas 41.3 
CO GE bed irae dele s occasviedneces wana 3.3% 

CHEWS cclecioia tues asad acnene ox esteen 37.4 

EEG oc nianocdses oc akacee seek eee 200 

NIGE <“Uduiiecweud wens emndimuauen mada 240 
Wat RSI oro Wo base vn ccc bes cole wcwean 14.4% 

av. CH eKHOCRO RECS OKE TOES ERODE ORAS 30 

Lo RS es ee errs er ete 260 

MME da aa ewe wack wie mane dake ee 300 

WEN “a ccie also ou aie acelaelbaa aa mame ew en ale 56-100° 

Cee oa We eM wa we Vk a ar Cee neues 52 
DMI oat wero as waweecaneMnewcemen 35.8% 

CUA bh acielwdie duane ce cvicmeueeuuane 17.0 

MME Gade oa awareieawe Redeem an 430 

a caro dla wi o-eita ual wae ue ie wa nk@uee 495 

Wills To naewn cnc unen vale s owed naevus 56-100° 

CE Re eacvacdn cana raconodeanc cia 48 

COMM Seecer ees Hens caceetaneanen Black 
POM Scadeneccusen avd danuiwendnndaee 3.0% 


Engler Dist: 10-178; 20-202; 30-220; 40- 
238; 50-254; 60-274; 70-298; 75-314; 80- 
328; 85-348; 90-374; 95-416; E.P.-439. 


Atmospheric Distillation 


Temperature Cut Volume A.P.I. Yield 
Degrees F, Product €.c. Grav. Pct. 
; Gasoline 100 56.3 33.3. Up to 392 

2 - 527 Kerosene 52 41.3 17.3 

Vacuum Distillation at 40 M. M. 

Up to 437 Gas Oil 33 33.6 11.0 
lil 527 Light Lube Dist. 34 31.0 3.3 
227 = $72 Medium Lube Dist. 17 27.1 S27 
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Does it mean merely buy- 
ing oil at one price and 
selling it at another? Sup- 
plying those who patron- 
ize you because they hap- 
pen to, or because they 
think you are a fine fel- 
low? 

Profit is one of the most 
interesting and intriguing 
words in the English lan- 
guage, and to capitalize it 
you must sell not only 
yourself and your service, 
but some real, understand- 
able reasons why the oil 
you handle gives the best 
service. 

Jobbers handling Hum- 
ble Oils know all of the 
reasons why people should 
buy their oils instead of 
other brands. They be- 
lieve in these reasons 
themselves, many of them 
having been developed 
through experience. Con- 
sequently,their businesses 
are outstanding and prof- 
itable. 

The Humble Oil & Refining 
Company operates no filling sta- 
tions. Humble Products are 
sold at wholesale only. We can 
take care of your requirements 
in any quantity—in lithographed 
packages, drums, a carload or 
a cargo. We control every step 
in production and manufacture 
—from the wells to you. 
Write, wire or phone for 

samples and prices. 


Humble Oil & 
Refining Company 
Houston, Texas 


Producers - Pipe Lines 
Refiners - Marketers 


“Zero Cold Test Oils” 


HUMBLE 
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Mounting Production in California 


Likely to Bring Crude Cuts 


By Rufus J. Pilcher 
Statistician for Richfield Oil Co. 


Read Before Los Angeles Branch of American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Nov. 30 


in California is now, Dec. 1, 1926, 

more than 650,000 barrels per day. 
Divided geographically from Ventura 
County south we have for Southern 
California approximately 475,000 barrels, 
and for Northern California about 175,- 
000 barrels per day. 

One year ago, daily production was 
about 625,000 barrels per day, but, 
whereas at that time the high peak had 
occurred in September, 1925, and pro- 
duction was on the downward trend, it 
is now mounting upwards, and the peak 
is still several months away. I believe 
that this peak will be reached before 
July 1, 1927, and will amount to a figure 
in the neighborhood of 675,000 barrels 
per day, and production will then 
decline. For July 1, 1927, my estimate 
is in round numbers 632,000 barrels per 
day. 


Pp RODUCTION of crude petroleum 


In just what month this high peak 
will be reached is, of course, difficult to 
estimate, but undoubtedly during the 
early part of 1927. 

In forming a guess as to when the 
high point in the production curve will 
occur, there are several factors to con- 
sider. One important consideration is 
the policy of the largest developers and 
producers, who are largely in control 
of several of the new pivotal flush fields. 
In formulating previous estimates I 
have several times assumed that the oil 
companies which practically control 
fields with an apparent high potential 
production would follow a conservative 
drilling policy during an over-produc- 
tion period. 


Production Was Not Held Back 


Y assumption took into considera- 

tion that the big companies con- 
cerned would be interested in keeping 
the production down and the price up. 
However, in the case of several notable 
fields I have been wrong. Just when 
it appeared to me that the company or 
companies concerned were in no partic- 
ular need of oil and the price structure 
was to be maintained, somebody pulled 
the cork and much oil was spilled where 
much would seem to have been 
sufficient and the market would not 
been disturbed. 


less 


have 

Right now there are three fields in 
Southern California capable of mate- 
rially disturbing the production situa- 
tion. These are Huntington Beach, 
Ventura Avenue and Seal Beach. First 
in immediate importance is Huntington 
Beach, now producing nearly 85,500 


62 


HAT reductions in the price of Cali- 

fornia crude oil will be brought 
about before long because of the in- 
creasing production there and because 
of the fact that heavy oils have been 
accumulating for some time, and light 
refinable crude during the past month 
or so, is brought out in the accom- 
panying paper. 

The author believes the peak of the 
present upward trend in California pro- 
duction will be reached during the first 
half of 1927 and that this peak will be 
around 675,000 barrels a day. Produc- 
tion on July 1 this statistician estimates 
at 632,000 barrels daily. Editor 
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The new town lot part 
of the field is producing about 46,000 
barrels, and the older field nearly 40,000 
barrels per day. 

The town lot field of course, is being 
far too intensively drilled and will 
decline as rapidly as it has risen, once 
the major drilling campaign now on has 
stopped. I believe the peak will be 
reached soon after Jan. 1, and will not 


barrels per day. 


Huntington Beach, and by July 1, 1927 
the production will have declined to 
65,000 barrels a day. 
Ventura Avenue Is Mounting 
a Avenue is still in its flush 
stage and has contributed a large 
amount of oil, which has been steadily 
increasing during the past year, from 
30,000 barrels a day to nearly 60,000 
barrels present production, altho there 
have been ‘only 23 or 24 wells completed. 
The wells in this field are big pro- 
ducers and come in from 2000 to 5500 
barrels per day from depths that make 
them the deepest commercial producers 
in the world. The later completions are 
all from 5500 to 6600 feet deep and re- 
quired several months to drill. Their 
decline is rapid and in some cases as 
high as 85 per cent in a year, and av- 
erage more than a 50 per cent decline. 
Just now there is a rather intensive 
drilling campaign on by the major oil 
companies which practically control the 
field, and many new wells will be 
brought in in the next six months 
However, I believe that this field will 
reach its peak of production before 





exceed 95,000 barrels per day for all of July 1 next at about 75,000 barrels per 
California Production for July 1, 1927 As Estimated by 
Rufus J. Pilcher, Statistician for Richfield Oil Co. 
Production Production Estimated 
Field July 1926 Dec. 1, 1926 July, 1927 
Coyote. 16 ,607 16 ,200 15 ,500 
Dominguez 20 951 20 ,228 20 500 
Fullerton 17 ,040 22 ,000 22 000 
Huntington Beach 43 ,732 86 ,000 65 ,000 
Inglewood...... 46 ,504 40 ,801 35 ,000 
Long Beach 106 ,148 94 ,900 80 ,000 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake 1 ,842 1,800 1,800 
Montebello 18 ,498 17 ,500 16 ,500 
Richfield. . . 14 ,388 18 ,000 20 ,000 
Rosecrans. . 15 ,618 14 ,887 12 ,500 
Santa Fe Springs 48 ,900 45 642 45 ,000 
Seal Beach. . ee 4,085 30 ,000 
Torrance... 28 ,208 27 ,951 25 ,000 
Ventura-Newhall 6 ,007 6 ,000 6 ,000 
Ventura Ave 43 ,025 58 455 60 ,000 
Whittier... .. 2,038 2,000 2,000 
Belridge-Lost Hills 4,605 4 864 4,600 
Coalinga... ae 19 ,908 19 ,721 19 ,500 
Elk Hills $3 948 34 (216 35 ,000 
Kern River. . 11 ,297 12,391 12 ,000 
McKittrick. . 5 332 5,314 5 ,200 
Mid way-Sunset 93 964 93 ,360 93 ,000 
Santa Maria 4,786 5 000 4,500 
Wheeler Ridge. 1 ,065 1,076 1,050 
Summerland. . 129 130 125 
Mise. (Newport & Watsonville 86 231 200 
604 ,619 652 ,742 631 975 
Shut In 
Colianga 15 ,990 
Coyote-La Habra 1 ,575 
Elk Hills...... 11,550 
Kern River cen 6 ,220 
Lost Hills-Belridge. . 3,890 
Midway-Sunset 7 320 
Santa Maria 6 ,350 
Total shut in as of June 1 52 895 
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DESIGN-EQUIPMENT-ERECTION 


The Flexibility of Our Organization 
and Resources Enables us to 


Design Complete Refineries or Plant Equipment 


Fabricate and Furnish Material From Our Own 
Plans or the Designs of Others 


Erect Equipment of any Design or Manufacture 














We solicit the opportunity of quoting on the design, 
furnishing or erection of the following :— 





PIPE STILLS 

FRACTIONATING TOWERS 

SHELL STILLS 

ECONOMIZERS & HEAT EXCHANGERS 
BOILER AND POWER PLANTS 

WAX PLANTS 

| FILTER HOUSES 

TREATING PLANTS 

GAS RECOVERY PLANTS 

| PIPING & EQUIPMENT INSTALLATIONS 
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ASSOCIATES 


THE WIDDELL ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


ARTHUR G. McKEE & CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


KANSAS CITY TULSA CLEVELAND 
512 American Bank Bldg. 935 Kennedy Bldg. 2422 Euclid Ave. 





be ee 


December 8, 1926 . 






































































Copper-Alloy 
Galvanized Steel 


has been proven by chemical 
tests and years of actual ser- 
vice tests to be the toughest, 
strongest, most _ rust-resis- 
tant building metal that 
scientific steel milling can 
produce. 

It keeps in perfect, rustless 
condition for many years, 
without need of repair. 

So Pruden System buildings 
are fabricated ENTIRELY 
of this material, in heavy 
— No wood is used at 
all. 

There is a wide variety of 
styles of Pruden System 
buildings, some of which 
will exactly fill your require- 
ments. 





Ask for our circular. 











Patent Pending 


MORE OIL SALES 


ing 24 Dispensers. 
covering each spout. 
removable. 
Rack on the market. 

Send for Particulars 


W™: Neil & Co. 


617 W. Division St. 
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The METAL SHELTER (Co 


WABASHA & WATER STS. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN 


With oil displayed in this Rack hold- 
Has hinged caps 

All Bottle trays 
The Neatest and Best 


Chicago, III. 








day, and by July 1 the production will 
not be in excess of 65,000 barrels per 
day. 

Seal Beach is the newest of the flush 
fields and has already produced 10,000 
barrels per day. I estimate that this 
field will be producing about 30,000 
barrels per day by July 1, 1927. How- 
ever, there is too little now known about 
the field to gauge its high production 
point. Several new developments would 
seem to extend the field considerably 
beyond the area to which a few months 
ago it seemed to be limited. 


Two Old Fields May Come Up 


F the older fields there are at least 
two that may be expected to slightly 


raise their production the next six 
months. Richfield, due to recent devel- 
opment of the Kraemer sand, has 


increased its production the last six 
months some 4000 or 5000 barrels, and 
will perhaps increase it several thousand 
barrels more. I expect the field to do 
20,000 barrels per day by July 1, 1927. 

Fullerton has also increased its pro- 
duction a few thousand barrels during 
the last six months, by application of 
new deep drilling and production 
methods. This field should do 22,000 
barrels by July 1, 1927. The production 
increase in these fields is, of course, not 
material but helps to offset the decline 
in some of the older fields, and in that 
way influences the production curve. 

In an accompanying table I have 
detailed the estimate for the California 
fields as of July 1, 1927, whose aggre- 
gate, I believe, as I have previously 
stated, will be 631,975 barrels per day. 

In an estimate of what is going to 
happen in California oil, even during a 
six-months’ period, it is necessary al- 
ways to consider the possibility of the 
discovery of a new oil field, which may 
upset the estimate. There is a lot of 
wildcatting going on all the time, and 
a new field was brought in during the 
year on the north of North Kern River 
Front. I have in mind the Poso Creek 
Field. This, however, to date has been 
very disappointing. Altho a large 
amount of leasing was done and numer- 
ous wells were drilled, there has been 
only about 1000 barrels per day of very 
low gravity oil produced. 

The fact there is a large amount of 
this heavy commodity now shut in in 
California) would seem to. operate 
against extensive development of this 
area, even though it does develop into 
a better field than now appears, and I 
believe the drilling will not exceed the 
lease requirements at best. 

New Field Opened at Cypress 

PEAKING of wildcats, it seems very 

probable that the Associated have 
discovered an oil field at Cypress, but 
this time is altogether too premature to 
hazard any guess as to what the field 
may produce. It is likely the lessees 
will be very conservative in opening up 
this field, granted there is one, in the 
light of the present situation. 

In consideration of the future an im- 
portant factor is the development of the 
deep sand at Inglewood, but here again 








it would seem it is not to the best jp. 
terest of the oil industry to start some. 
thing there that might upset the market 
We may consider, however, I think 
that there is a potential of from 40% 
to 60,000 barrels per day in this field 
which would undoubtedly be brought 
to a peak over a 90-day drilling program 

There is also consideration of the 
shut-in production, which is now aboy 
53,000 barrels per day of low gravity oi 
Undoubtedly this will not be opened up 
until there is need for it, which I do no} 
think will occur in 1927, 

Besides the production there are 
several other major factors which haye 
an important bearing on the oil situa- 
tion. Of these the two fundamentals 
are consumption and storage. Contin. 
ued increase in the consumption of all 
refinery products from year to year has 
done much to help out over-production, 
The large annual increase in the amount 
of gasoline used has been very fortu- 
nate. 


Fuel Oil Is Accumulating 


ONSUMPTION of other products, 
with the exception of fuel oil, has 
kept up with gasoline, but fuel oil is the 
crux of the situation now, and has had 
a most important influence on_ the 
market structure. The market on this 


commodity is now and has been ior | 


some time very soft, even though we 
have increased not only local consump- 
tion but export of this commodity very 
materially. It is no doubt true that few 
people outside of the oil industry realize 
that the refiner has much further to go 
than successful marketing of gasoline. 
He manifestly cannot make a success 
unless he gets rid of his important by- 
product, fuel oil, because therein may 
lie his whole margin of profit. 

The situation for the past year with 
respect to the storage of light refinable 
crude has been very encouraging. The 
withdrawal from storage of this com- 
modity has reduced stocks from 43,300,- 
000 barrels in October, 1925, to 30,300; 
000 barrels in October, 1926. But during 
the same period heavy crude and fuel 
oil stock have increased from 84,400; 
000 to 88,500,000 barrels. 

Although we have withdrawn from 
storage in California during the past 
year at the rate of over a million barrels 
a month, in October we put this refina- 
ble crude into storage; a small amoutt, 
it is true, but enough to make the dif- 
erence between withdrawal and the ad- 
dition of over a million barrels, and to 
change what has been a healthy situa- 
tion into an unfavorable one. 

The addition of refinable crude ‘0 
storage, rather than its run to refineries 
or exportation out of the state, at this 
season of the year when consumptio” 
of gasoline is considerably lessened, ' 
not good for the price structure. 

Drop In Crude To Be Expected 2 

Of course this discussion of the Cal 
fornia oil situation leads up to bu 
one really important point, and that © 
the condition of the market. 
else really matters. 
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Skelly Plant is Successfully Treating 
Panhandle Natural Gasoline 


AMARILLO 

FTER extended experimental work, 
A manufacturers of natural gaso- 
line are solving the problem of 

the treatment of gasoline made from 
the extremely sour gas produced in the 

Panhandle oil fields. Research en- 
sineers now are extending their studies 
to methods of treating the gas itself to 
minimize corrosion of equipment used 
n handling the gas. 

Gas produced in the Panhandle fields 
vith the oil has a hydrogen sulfide con- 
tent running up as high as 3 percent. 
Raw natural gasoline produced in the 
field likewise contains a high percent- 
ige of sulfur. 

With a specially designed continuous 
treating system, Skelly Oil Co. is pro- 
ducing a doctor test, non-corrosive 
gasoline which does not go off color in 
storage or in transit. One treating 
system at Skelly’s No. 5 plant handles 
all gasoline from the company’s six 
plants in the Hutchinson county fields. 
This gasoline has been shipped as far 
north as Canada and as far south as 
the gulf without souring or changing 
color. 

In brief the process used by Skelly 
consists of washing the sour gasoline 
with caustic soda before a final treat- 
ment with hypochlorite. The usual 
method of treatment, however, has been 
modified to meet special conditions en- 
countered in this field. 


The treating plant consists of four 
vertical tanks 5 by 20 feet connected in 
series, an orifice contacting system and 
two 980-gallon hypochlorite working 
tanks with a steam pump to circulate the 
hypochlorite solution. The first two 
tanks of the series are used for the 
caustic wash and the last two as hypo- 
chlorite settling tanks. A flow sheet 
t the system is given in Fig. 1. 


Method of Operation 


AX ingenious method of saving ex- 
pense has been worked out in the 
caustic wash. Spent hypochlorite solu- 
tion from which the chlorine content 
has been removed is used in the first 
{ the four towers. The sour gasoline 
passes upward through this column of 
‘austic being contacted intimately by 
passing through a series of tile baffles 
packed in the tower. 

In the second caustic tank a 25 A.P.I. 
stavity solution of sodium hydroxide is 
used to remove the last trace of hydro- 
sen sulfide from the sour gasoline. This 
second tower likewise is packed with 
tle. The chemical reaction in the first 
‘wo towers may be stated by the follow- 
ng equation: 
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Technical staff of the Skelly Oil Co. at its Panhandle gasoline plant. 


From left to right, H. J. 


Ratti, research chemist, Gasoline Recovery Corp.; R. O. Campbell, research chemist, Skelly Oil 
Co.; E. K. Anderson, plant chemist; and C. R. Fentress, control tester. 


Na O H + HeS = Na H S + H20. 

Between the second and third towers 
a six-plate orifice contactor has been in- 
serted in the gasoline line. The hypo- 
chlorite is injected into the two-inch 
gasoline line from a _ one-inch line 
through a tee. The contactor is com- 
posed of four-inch flanged pipe into 
which six four-inch blind flanges have 
been introduced. Beneath each _ blind 
flange has been welded a two-foot sec- 
tion of two-inch pipe, capwelded at the 
end to close. In the circumference of 
this section of 2-inch pipe 72 holes have 
been drilled each % inch in diameter. 
The total area of the 72 holes thus is 
equal to the area of the two-inch hole 
cut in the four-inch blind flange. As 
mentioned above, six of these contact- 
ors are placed in the four-inch line to 
assure an intimate mixture of hypo- 
chlorite solution and gasoline. 

From the contactor the mixture of 
gasoline and hypochlorite passes to the 
bottom of the third tank where the 
hypochlorite settles out. A gauge glass 
in the bottom of this tower permits the 
operator to watch the level of the hypo- 
chlorite solution to see that a proper 
amount is being drawn off through a 
bottom outlet valve. 

The fourth column is a secondary set- 
tling tank to make sure that all hypo- 
chlorite is settled out of the gasoline 
before it is pumped to storage. It is 
fitted also with a draw off line to return 
any accumulation of hypochlorite solu- 
tion to the working tank. 


Two Hypochlorite Tanks 


HERE are two hypochlorite tanks 
connected at the top with the two 
settling tanks and at the bottom with 


the steam pump used to circulate the 
solution. With the aid of these two 
tanks it is possible to operate the 
system continuously. 


With the usual mixing arrangement 
the solution is prepared and placed in 
one of the 980-gallon tanks and the 
steam pump started. As the solution 
is withdrawn by the pump and forced 
to the contractors the settled solution is 
withdrawn from the two final towers 
and drained by gravity into the working 
tank. The hypochlorite solution thus is 
kept in constant circulation as long as 
the gasoline leaving the system is sweet. 


Near the end of the run the man in 
charge of the treating system is en- 
gaged constantly in sampling and test- 
ing with doctor solution. When he 
observes the first trace of cloud in his 
sample the treater quickly opens the 
valve between the steam pump and the 
second hypochlorite working tank and 
closes the valve from the No. 1 tank. 
The same is true of the upper valves in 
the gravity line from the settling tow- 
ers. 

When a tank of hypochlorite solution 
is exhausted the caustic remaining is 
pumped to the first caustic tower and 
used until the second hypochlorite tank 
is exhausted. 


Steam Pump Used 


HEN the treating system was de- 

signed originally it was planned 
to use a centrifugal pump between the 
second and third towers to obtain con- 
tact between the hypochlorite solution 
and the gasoline. It was discovered that 
the contact gained by this method was 
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PROPESSIONAL advertising 
keeps your name constantly 
before the industry you are en- 
gaged in. When the readers of 
National Petroleum News want 
professional services they will 
naturally turn to this directory. 












































THE COST IS SMALL 


Single insertion—$5 per column 
inch. A_ discount of 5% is 
allowed on 13 insertions if paid 
in advance. 































































































not adequate for the type of gasoline 
produced in the Panhandle. 

In place of the centrifugal, a 4% by 
3 by 4 iron-fitted Gardner steam pump 
was installed to handle the hypochlorite. 
The iron fittings were used to prevent 


corrosion since hypochlorite attacks 
brass very quickly. 

Gasoline is pumped through the sys- 
tem at the rate of 8000 gallons every two 
hours and 15 minutes. The plant is able 
to handle at that rate about 10 cars 
per day. 

By utilizing the spent hypochlorite 
solution as described above, the Skelly 
Oil Co. is enabled to keep its treating 
cost under a quarter of a cent per gal- 
lon for chemicals. Necessary overhead 
such as the interest on investment, de- 


Flow diagram of the treating system used by the Skelly Oil Co. at its natural gasoline plant 
in the Panhandle field. 






preciation and wages of treaters add 
somewhat to a final cost figure. 

Following is a report of an averag 
five-day test of the plant as actually 
operated by Skelly: 

Gasoline to treating plant, 185,054 Gal. 

Hypochlorite solution used, 5568 Ga! 

Cost of solution used, $44.04. 

Cost per 1000 gallons of 
treated $0.238. 

The entire treating plant is enclosed 
in a steel building 36 by 46 by 30 feet. 
At one end of this building the chemical 
mixing tanks are raised on a platform 
supported by welded lengths of pip« 
Completed mixtures drain by gravity 
from the platform to working tanks as 
required. 


gasoline 








Texas Co. Loans Boat For 
Florida Relief Work 


HOUSTON, Dec. 6.—The loan of 
its power boat “Dorothy” to the U. S. 
Coast Guard by The Texas Co. during 
relief work at Miami harbor after the 
recent hurricane which swept through 
Florida, brought forth the following 
letter of appreciation from T. S. Klinger, 
lieutenant commander of the “Yama- 
craw” of the U. S. Coast Guard: 


“We wish to express to your com- 
pany our appreciation for the use of 
your boat the ‘Dorothy’ during the re- 
lief work in Miami harbor. This boat 
was received from your Mr. Raynor on 
Sept. 24, 1926, and was used daily in 
removing wreckage from alongside vari- 
ous docks and in salvage operations on 
several small boats that had been sunk. 





“The work of Mr. Brown, the opera- 
tor of this boat, was most excellent 
His attitude and ability to cooperate 
with others was responsible for the 
large amount of work accomplished b) 
this boat. 

“This boat was returned to your com- 
pany on Oct. 2, 1926, and was the only 
boat that was offered and accepted that 
was in use throughout the entire time 
this ship was engaged in clearing u) 
the harbor.” 





ONEIDA, N. Y.—E. H. Clayton who 
started in the oil jobbing business here 
on Jan. 1 of this year as distributor for 
The Deyo Oil Co., Inc., of Binghamton, 
N. Y., now has 25 dealers here, in Rome, 
Sherrill and Canastota and surrounding 
territory as his customers. The Deyo 
company is producer, refiner and mar- 
keter of Galtex Better gasoline and mo- 
tor oil. 
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Last Week at the Free Oil Stations 
By Oscar Crabbe | 














“ SCAR,” said the editor of the 
National Petroleum News, flick- 
ing the ash off a 35 cent cigar, (he had 
iust returned from a convention) “Os- 
car, | have been reading ‘Last Night on 
WJBOR’ reviewing the free radio per- 
jormances. Does it suggest anything to 
your 
’ “That I might do one on ‘Last Night 
yn my Ostermoor,’” said I, with my 
customary snappy comeback. 


“That you might hop into one of the 
Rolls-Royces maintained by the office 
—take the green one—it is last year’s 
model and I am ashamed of being seen 
out with it any longer—and_ review 
Last Week at the Free Oil Stations,’ ” 
said he. : 

So that was that, and this is this: 

* ok x 

TMHE TexPenn Oil Company can al- 

ways be depended upon to do the 
right thing by the public. The opening 
of its new service station at Fourth and 
Market streets was an event that will 
go down in the social history of Phila- 
delphia alongside another famous flop, 
the Sesqui. 

This station is reported to have cost 
in the aristocratic neighborhood of $75,- 
000. It is early Renaissance, with just 
a dash of late Tulsa in its facade. The 
pumps are done in pea green with sil- 
ver-plated handles, and there is an 
atomizer opposite the five-gallon mark 
which sprays Coty’s Azur d’Obliviana 
over the driver as he reaches for his 
change pocket. The attendants wear 
morning coats until six p. m. when they 
shift to dinner coats. I think full dress 
should be required on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

For the opening night George Olsen’s 
rchestra played, but this will not be a 
regular feature. The clarinettist was in 
excellent form and his rendition of the 
OLD HOKUM BUCKET was twice 
encored. The sax was not up to the 
usual Olsen standard, it seemed to me. 
\t least he was not the equal of the 
soloist with Paul Whiteman’s band at 
the opening of the Tybull station two 
blocks away last week. However, the 
ensemble was good, and little criticism 
was heard among the audience. 


Instead of the usual carnations, the 
management of the TexPenn introduced 
‘ novelty in the way of souvenirs for 
the ladies by presenting each with a 
eautiful chrysanthemum. Far be _ it 
‘rom me to appear captious but I could 
hot but recall that at the opening of the 
400d Glup station a few days ago 
tchids were given to the fair sex. 

A light collation was served, consist- 
Ng of caviar on thin toast, cold meat, 
various kinds of salad, fruit punch and 
‘gars. A new idea was shown in the 
‘stribution of oil. In place of the usual 
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five-gallon can of oil with each gallon 
of gasoline sold, the management issued 
season tickets for all the oil a motorist 
wants for the rest of the year. A brisk 
market developed in these tickets after- 
wards, the opening price of $1.00 giving 
way under pressure until they sold at 
39 cents. I understand that the man- 
agement bought heavily on the decline 
in an effort to hold the market. At 
eleven o’clock, when the station closed, 
over $18.00 had been taken in. 


* * * 


HAT an even larger amount of cash 

business would have been done but 
for the simultaneous opening of the new 
Whozoil station at 15th and Franklin 
Streets goes without saying. Here, if 
ever, there was an urgent need for a 
new filling station. For as much as 200 
feet in either direction there was previ- 
ously no service station, and there were 
hitherto but three in the entire block. 
The management of the Whozoil de- 
serves a great deal of credit for seeing 
this opening. It indicates that there is 
always a chance for an energetic opera- 
tor to pick up good sites. 

The new Whozoil station shows how 
far the oil business has progressed in 
recent years in meeting the public de- 
mand. It is done in white marble with 
pure Grecian columns. The driveways 
are rubber tiled, with felt buffers on the 
curb to ward off tires that otherwise 
might scrape the beautiful mosaic. 
This station was designed by Piatti and 
Anatoupalas, who have done some of 
the finest monuments in our leading 
cemeteries. Its completion was made 
possible by a recent bond issue which 
was taken by Wall Street at 65 and of- 
fered to the public at 101 and interest. 
Three workmen and ten supervisors 
were engaged upon this job for six 
months and the results are well worth 
it. The new station has been aptly com- 
pared to the Congressional Library and 
the Nedick Orangeade stands, both of 
which it resembles. 

The opening of this new station re- 
flected the same acumen which, exerted 
in other managerial directions, has re- 
sulted in making Whozoil stock sell from 
78 to 23. Pound boxes of candy were 
given to the ladies and Neversharp pen- 
cils to the gentlemen. The catering 
was by the Ritz Carleton, and needless 
to say, was beyond cavil. It seemed to 
me, however, that those responsible 
showed questionable judgment in serv- 
ing ices, owing to the coolness of the 
evening. The hot chocolate with 
whipped cream proved more popular. 

The Whozoil people tried a daring 
expedient at this opening by limiting 
the amount of free oil to a gallon for 
every gallon of gasoline sold. The cans 
were done in cream enamel, the handle 


being wrapped in green silk ribbon. 
They made a very effective display. 
For those who were not willing to take 
the cans into their cars free delivery 
within 50 miles was provided. 
6-0’ « 
N the way back from inspecting 
these stations I dropped in for a 

moment at the Georgian brick service 
station opposite the public library 
opened last week by the Standup Oil 
Company. It will be recalled that 22,- 
C00 gallons of Pullerin were distributed 
to make this opening a success. The 
three operators, dressed in white uni- 
forms that were still innocent of any 
petroleum stains, were playing cards in- 
side. When I blew my horn one of 
them called out that they were not giv- 
ing away any oil today. 

“How are gas sales 
quired. 

“Don’t make me laugh,” said the head 
salesman. “Didn’t I just tell you that 
we are not giving away oil today?” 


going?” [ in- 


Nine More Oil Burners 
Listed as Standard 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 4.—Since last 
spring Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Chicago, have tested and listed as stand- 
ard eight more domestic oil burners and 
one more industrial burner. These sup- 
plement a list of 52 burners previously 
approved which list was published in 
National Petroleum News for June 2, 
page 90. Additions to the domestic list 
are: 

Summerheat Type S.—Beckwith Co., 


Dowagiac, Mich., Mechanical draft. Fuel: 
Not heavier than 32° A.P.I. 

Field Type L.—Field Engineering Co., 
Chicago. Natural draft. Fuel: Kero- 
sene or distillate not heavier than 36° 
Ak. 


Bueger-Gulf Type 14-J.—Gulf Oil 
Burner Co., Pittsburgh. Natural draft. 
Fuel: Not heavier than 40° A.P.L. 

Johnson Type 26-A.—S. T. Johnson Co., 
Oakland, Calif. Mechanical draft. Fuel: 
Not heavier than 28° A.P.I. 

Paramount Type D.—Paramount Fuel 
Oil Burner, Inc., Bayside, Long Island, 
N. Y. Natural draft. Fuel: Distillate 
not heavier than 36° A.P.I. 

Rayfield, Model L.—Rayfield Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. Mechanical draft. Fuel: Not 
heavier than 28° A.P.L 

Security Model S.—Security Stove & 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City., Mo. Mechanical 
draft. Fuel: Not heavier than 36° A.P.I. 

Silent Automatic Model A.—Silent 
Automatic Corp., Detroit. Mechanical 
draft. Fuel: Not heavier than 36° A.P.I. 

The newly listed industrial burner is: 

May Type C.—May Oil Burner Corr., 














Baltimore. Mechanical draft. Fuel: 
Not heavier than 28° A.P.I. 
Noted Geologist Dies 
TULSA, Dec. 6—Prof. James T. 


Kemp, 67, one of the most celebrated 
geologists in the United States, died 
Nov. 17. He was head of the depart- 
ment of geology of Columbia university. 
He was a resident of Tulsa for a short 
time about 10 years ago, when he was 
connected with the firm of Hager & 
Bates, consulting geologists. 
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Natural Soda “Drive” in Salt Creek 


May Be Aiding in Oil Recovery 


By W. T. Thom, Jr.* 


Geologist in Charge Geology of Fuels, U. S. Geological 


HE oil industry is deeply inter- 

| ested in the probability that im- 

proved methods of oil recovery will 
give commercial value to many old oil 
fields previously regarded as nearly ex- 
hausted, and will add greatly to the life 
and yield of newly discovered pools. 
3ecause of the newness of many recov- 
ery methods now being given a trial the 
respective value of these various meth- 
ods is uncertain. It can be stated with 
confidence, however, that no single new 
method will apply to all oil fields, and 
that one must know the conditions ob- 
taining in a specific field in order to se- 
lect the new method which will give 
best results in that field. 

That the movement of oil-field waters, 
if properly controlled, has a_ beneficial 
effect upon oil production is not yet 
universally recognized, and has in a 
measure been lost sight of since such 
general interest has been aroused in the 
value of natural gas as a prime factor in 
the recovery of oil. In some instances 
the helpful influence exerted by waters 
arises solely from their hydrostatic 
pressure and may be partly offset by 
chemical reactions between water and 
oil. In other instances the waters may 
be neutral chemically with respect to 
the oil, and in yet others the dissolved 
salts of edgewaters may actually aid 
water pressure in loosening oil from the 
sand and in increasing its recoverability. 
The purpose of this article is therefore 
partly to emphasize the value of natural 
or artificial edgewater movement (under 
suitable control) as an aid to oil re- 
covery, and partly to describe edge- 
water conditions at Salt Creek, Wyo., 
which suggest that a direct relation 
exists there between the amount of 
sodium carbonate dissolved in the waters 
and their beneficial ‘water drive” effects. 


Four Major Types of Oil Pools 


OR practical purposes, oil accumu- 
lations may be grouped into four 
major categories, which consist, respec- 


tively, of 
(1) Those fields which contain no 
important amounts of water and in 


which the expansive energy of gas is 
the force causing the migration of oil 
to the well. In these fields, methods of 
controlling pressures and of causing the 
gas to do maximum work in driving the 
oil are of major importance, and the re- 
introduction of gas or the employment 
of methods of water flooding as final 
stages in the fields’ development may be 
highly beneficial. In fields of this class 


*Published by permission of the Director, U. 
S. Geological Survey. 
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That, under certain conditions, | 
contained sodium salts in edge- 
water of an oil field may be of | 

| 


great assistance in increasing the 
final recovery of oil is the point 
made by the author in the ac- 
companying paper. Specifically, 
he points to the Salt Creek field 
of Wyoming where such natural 
aid to recovery appears to be at | 
! 
| 


work. The paper was presented 

at the October meeting of the 
| Petroleum Division, American | 
Institute of Mining and Metallurg- | 
ical Engineers, in Tulsa and is 
published here as revised by the 
author by permission of the In- | 
stitute.—Editor. | 











recoveries of 15 to 20 per cent of the 
original oil in the ground are probably 
the rule, except in so far as new re- 
covery methods are applied. 

(2) The second group of fields con- 
sists of such as yield oil both under the 
influence of gas pressure and of the hy- 
drostatic pressure of encroaching edge- 
water. Where the sands of such fields 
are coarse-textured and open, as in 
many of the Wilcox sand pools of Ok- 
lahoma, one may be unable to see in the 
production curves the relative effects of 
gas and water pressure, whereas in other 
fields with lower sand permeability the 
decline of oil production incident to the 
depletion of the gas may be stopped, 
and a new wave of production may be 
induced, as the bank of oil moving in 
front of the encroaching edgewater 
comes within reach of outlet wells. In 
all fields of this class the application of 
back pressures may be particularly de- 
sirable, to avoid water coning and the 
trapping of bodies of oil. In _ those 
fields where the rate of water encroach- 
ment is slow, the artificial reintroduc- 
tion of gas, and artificial water flooding, 
may both stimulate and expedite oil 
production if applied under proper. con- 
trols. 

(3) In the third type of field the hy- 
drostatic pressure of water is practi- 
cally the sole cause of oil production. 
The South Fields of Mexico and some 
of the Balcones Fault zone fields of 
Texas are familiar examples of fields of 
this type. The completeness of extrac- 
tion in these fields depends in consider- 
able measure upon the slope of the oil- 
bearing sands and upon the _ specific 
gravity of the edgewaters, or upon the 
temperature of the waters associated 





with the oil. 
temperature near the boiling point, such 
as those which occur at Grosny, Russia, 
are, because of their high temperatures, 
probably very effective agents in cleans- 
ing the oil sands, and recoveries under 
such conditions may be practically com- 
plete (assuming that wells are so han- 
dled that no by-passing takes place and 
that no bodies of oil are trapped in the 
areas between wells). With steep dips 
and dense brines such as occur in pro- 
ductive areas on the flanks of many salt 
domes, the water tends strongly to lift 
the oil, because of its buoyancy, and 
may Cause a comparatively complete re- 
covery of the oil from the containing 
sand. 

(4) In the fourth type of pool the oil 
which occurs is under no pressure, and 
such yields of oil as are obtained under 
the influence of gravity are small, and 
commonly are of less than commercial 
amount, even though the actual body 
of oil present be of large magnitude. 
Sands containing such low pressure oil 
are well worth considering, either for 
mining or for gas or for water flooding, 
and it is entirely possible that fields of 
this class may in the future yield a large 
part of our oil production, after oil pro- 
ducers have become convinced that the 
coring of all oil-bearing formations is 
important, and that such coring may 
show that supposedly dry holes have 
penetrated commercially valuable bodies 
of oil. 


Edgewater Conditions at 
Salt Creek, Wyoming 


HIS preliminary statement has been 

offered to afford a background by 
which the significance of conditions pre- 
vailing in the Salt Creek field may be 
estimated. Thanks to a _ paper by 
Nowells, in the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, and to papers presented before 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers by Estabrook 
and Rader, and by Young and Esta- 
brook, the productive history of the Salt 
Creek field, and the nature of the edge- 
waters in the main productive sands are 
well known. As shown by Wegemann 
in Bulletin 670 of the United States 
Geological Survey, the accumulation 0! 
oil in the Salt Creek field has been con- 
trolled by a strong domal uplift, and the 
principal production of the field has 
come from the Upper Cretaceous First 
and Second Wall Creek sands, in which 
the oil is surrounded by edgewaters 
under pressure. Wells beyond the edge- 
water line in the First Wall Creek sand 
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commonly give artesian flows, whereas 
the pressures in the Second Wall Creek 
sand seem to be irregular and slightly 
lower, and in a number of marginal 
wells the water does not rise entirely to, 
the surface. 


According to Young and Estabrook, 
the waters of the First Wall Creek sand 
contain from 2500 to 16,000 parts per 
million of dissolved salts, predomi- 
nantly sodium bicarbonate, with minor 
juantities of sodium chloride, and from 


) to 700 parts per million of sodium car- 


bonate. In the Second Wall Creek sand 
the average concentration of the edge- 
water is considerably above that in the 
First sand and ranges up to about 20,- 
000 parts per million of dissolved solids, 
which consist chiefly of sodium bicar- 
bonate, though with a relatively greater 
proportion of sodium chloride and with 
relatively much less sodium carbonate 
than is found in First Wall Creek water. 
Practically no calcium, magnesium, or 
sulphate is found in these waters. 


The water in the First Wall Creek 
sand has encroached appreciably during 
the course of oil production, and this 
encroachment has either caused nu- 
merous wells to increase their yield of 
oil as the water approached, or has 
caused edge wells to show a much more 
sustained production than such others 
as have produced only under the influ- 
ence of gas pressure. In contrast with 
this condition in the First sand, edge- 
water in the Second sand has encroached 
but little and, perhaps, due to this re- 
stricted encroachment, the rock pressure 
in the Second sand has declined much 
more rapidly than in the First. 


Relation, Carbonate Waters 
to Encroachment 


\KING into consideration, as wel! 

as one may, all such factors as 
composition and thickness of the sands, 
their porosity, yield, etc., there seems to 
be a possibility, and even a probability, 
that the difference in edgewater move- 
ment in the two sands is partly due to 
the difference in the chemical character 
of the two waters—and that even the 
presence of a few hundred parts per mil- 
lion of sodium-carbonate in these edge- 
waters has perceptibly reduced the ten- 
dency toward formation of emulsified 
il and has increased the “driving” 
power of the edgewater. Ina letter to the 
Writer, Ray O. Armstrong, for a num- 
ber of years in charge of the Salt Creek 
office of the Bureau of Mines and of the 
Geological Survey, made the following 
statement: 


“T believe there is some evidence in- 
licating a difference of effect upon pro- 
luction by carbonate waters, as com- 


pared to chloride waters. Generalized, 
he points bearing on this matter are as 
lollows: 

“(1) Encroachment has been more 


rapid in the First Wall Creek sand than 
in the Second. 


ie Specs 
-) Pressures have been maintained 


‘a higher level in the First Wall 
‘reek sand than in the Second. 
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“(3) Edge-wells in the First Wall 
Creek sand cause less trouble due to 
emulsification than do edge-wells in the 
Second Wall Creek sand. That is, the 
Second Wall Creek water appearing in 
wells cause a greater,emulsion problem 
than does the First Wall Creek water. 
The First Wall Creek water can be 
steamed clean with ease. The Second 
Wall Creek water steams clean with 
difficulty and causes a_ greater loss 
through emulsion than does the First 
Wall Creek water. 


“(4) In the southwestern, south, and 
southeastern portion of the Second Wall 
Creek sand area, including the saddle 
between Salt Creek and Teapot, all 
Second Wall Creek waters are high in 
chloride content and comparatively low 
in carbonate content. In these parts 
of the field water has shown in some 
producing wells for more than two 
years, although not more than two wells 
have been abandoned because of water 
encroachment, the encroachment having 
been very slow and the actual amount 
of water very small. Moreover, rather 
high percentages of emulsion precede 
the appearance of water in this area and 
remain to a considerable extent after the 
appearance of water. 


“(5) On the western edge of the 
Second sand area, beginning at sec. 3, 
and extending northward through sec. 
22, all Second sand waters so far found 
have shown a concentration in_ total 
solids equivalent to the concentration in 
other parts of the field, but have shown 
a larger amount of carbonate and a 
smaller amount of chlorides. In fact, 
the reacting percentages of carbonate, 
plus bicarbonate, and of chloride in wa- 
ters along this area are very similar to 
the reacting percentages of the same 
radicals in the average First sand water, 
and along this same area, extending from 
the north part of sec. 3, through sec. 
22, water encroachment in the Second 
Wall Creek sand has been structurally 
much higher than in other parts of the 
field, where lower carbonate concentra- 
tions obtain.” 


That the sodium carbonate present 
in the First Wall Creek edgewaters at 
Salt Creek has the effect of freeing the 
oil from the sand grains and increasing 
recoveries seems probable in the light 
of experimental work done in the labora- 
tories of the Geological Survey on the 
geochemical relations of carbonate so- 
lution and oil-soaked sands. According 
to laboratory experiments conducted by 
Dr. P. G. Nutting, fresh water does not 
cause a complete flushing of oil from 
sand, each sand grain retaining a film 
of oil even after the sand has been 
flooded with water. In contrast to this 
flushing with fresh water, it was found 
that when a siliceous (acid) sand was 
flooded with an alkaline solution (such 
as that of sodium carbonate), or when a 
feldspathic (alkaline) sand was flooded 
with an acid solution, the oil was com- 
pletely released from the sand and a 
practically complete extraction of oil 
was made possible. On the strength of 


this experiment, operators in the Brad- 








ford field introduced soda into a num- 
ber of flood wells and the results so far 
obtained are encouraging as to the bene- 
ficial action of the soda, though re- 
garded by the writer as not yet thor- 
oughly conclusive. 


Results of Flooding at Bradford 


HE Bradford field is one in which 

no extensive encroachment of 
edgewater has taken place and accord- 
ing to a paper by J. B. Umpleby, presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Reclamation Co., 
presented before the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, the average recovery from the 
Bradford field by flowing and pumping 
over a period of 50 years amounted to 
about 3000 barrels an acre. Since the 
systematic application of water flood- 
ing, yields ranging up to as much as 
13,000 barrels an acre have been ob- 
tained within a period of three years, 
and there now seems to be the further 
likelihood that the yield obtainable by 
ordinary water flooding methods may 
be further increased by the addition of 
soda to the flood waters. 


Significance of Flood Experiments 


HAT the precise significance of 
VW the Bradford experiment may be, 
in terms of increased production in 
other parts of the United States, can 
not be stated positively at this time. 
However, if properly controlled, water 
flooding may ultimately bring great ad- 
ditional yields from al] fields where no 
great water encroachment is_ taking 
place, and even the “tight sand areas” 
such as those on the edge of the Bur- 
bank field may yield commercial oil 
when gas or water flooding is applied to 
them. Whether plain water or soda so- 
lution will be generally effective as flood- 
ing agents can not yet be predicted. That 
the soda solution may give good results 
in many fields where flooding can be ap- 
plied, seems to be reasonably probable; 
that it will not result disastrously in 
fields which contain large quantities of 
calcium or magnesium chlorides in the 
sands, remains to be demonstrated; and 
that the sodium carbonate will be as ef- 
fective when mingled with certain types 
of oil-field waters, as it is in a simple 
solution, seems uncertain, from what 
has been said regarding water condi- 
tions at Salt Creek. 


Water Must Be Controlled 


N conclusion one may say that water 

in an oil field, like fire, must be kept 
within bounds if disaster is to be 
avoided. Carefully controlled water 
flooding, whether with or without soda, 
and with or without contemporaneous 
application of gas pressures, is a 
method which will undoubtedly increase 
oil recoveries from many fields, as the 
yields of oil obtainable from the energy 
of original dissolved gas are probably 
seldom above 25 per cent of the oil in 
the ground, and in the past have, ac- 
cording to many technical men, aver- 
aged less than 20 per cent, whereas re- 
coveries under water pressure, so con- 
trolled as to avoid trapping of oil, may 
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BUYING GAS ACCORDING TOA FEW NEWSPAPERS AND POLITICIANS 








CIRCLE THE PUMP TWO OR THREE TIMES TO 
SIZE UP ATTENDANT AND GET LAY OF LANDO— 
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ALIGHT FROM THE CAR, WATCH EVERY OPERATION 
CAREFULLY—WATCH (NDICATOR ON PUMP 
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WATCH THE DRAINING OF THE HOSE-THE ATTENO- 
ANT SOMETIMES SLIPS A DROP IN HIS POCKET— 




















HAVE EXACT CHANGE AND BE READY TO DASH AWAY __ 
BEFORE ANYTHING OCCURS 
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amount to as much as one-half of the 
original oil content of the sand. That 
soda solution may often be superior to 
plain water for flooding purposes, and 
may give an even higher percentage re- 
covery, appears probable on theoretical 
grounds and on the basis of experi- 
ments so far conducted, and is also sug- 
gested by the Salt Creek conditions de- 
scribed above. It must, however, be re- 
membered that no flooding method can 
be safely applied without competent 
geological and engineering supervision, 
and without adequate means for observ- 
ing and recording the results obtained 

1 the course of the work. 

Operators who decide to try the use 
t soda flooding should do so with the 
realization that it is possible that under 
some conditions the sodium carbonate 
inay be harmful, by causing deposition 
f lime carbonate; and that it will hardly 
ve worth while to make the experiment 
unless it is to be done carefully, under 
the supervision of trained engineers and 
ceologists, and with a carefully planned 
system for collecting and recording 4a 
vhole series of facts regarding struc- 
tural, water, and sand conditions in the 
tield studied; the character of the oil; 
the rate of movement of oil, gas, and 
ater in various directions through the 
sand; the rate of yield of oil and water 
from individual wells both before and 
after flooding was started; and the rate 
at which solution, of known 
strength, is introduced in inlet 
wells. 


soda 


being 


Che structure of both the top and the 
bottom of the sand needs to be worked 





out with great care and accuracy, as 
very slight arches or depressions in the 
sand surfaces may exercise a notable in- 
fluence in determining the direction of 
underground flow. The thickness, com- 
position, bedding, porosity, and satura- 
tion of the sand need to be accurately 
known, requiring careful coring, and 
study of cores and drill cuttings. The 
nature and distribution of waters and 
water-soluble salts naturally associated 
with the oil will need to be determined. 
Also the character of the oil and gas 
present, and the changes in their char- 
acter during the life of a well should 
be known. The rate and direction of 
fluid movement through the sand need 
to be determined: (1) by the use of 
material, such as fluorescein, 
which can be added to flood waters; 
(2) by drawing lines of equal fluid dis- 
based upon the production 
figures for a group of or (3): by 
applying compressed air to an inlet well 
and noting the time of its appearance 


coloring 


charges, 


vells; 


at surrounding outlet wells. If an oil 


sand contains considerable amounts of 
magnesium or calcium chloride the ten- 
dency of the sodium carbonate to react 
with those chlorides and plug the pores 
of the sand may be corrected by start- 
ing the flow with plain water, thus 
largely removing the troublesome salts 
before the approach of the soda flood. 


In freeing the oil from the sand grains 
the soda solution is drawn forward by 
capillary forces and it is therefore nec- 
essary to have a water column in the 
inlet wells, only of a height sufficient 
to maintain the water supply behind the 







solution as it creeps forward over the 
sand grains, freeing the oil as it goes. 
Too great a pressure will force water 
through porous streaks and necessitate 
the lifting of a needlessly large amount 
of water. Too low a pressure will need- 
lessly retard the operation of the soda 
and defer the recovery of the oil. Each 
field will present its own special condi- 
tions and at least until the major prin- 
ciples governing the applicability of the 
soda flooding method have been worked 
out the operators in a field will find that 
far more is to be gained than lost by 
uniting in the testing of the method, as 
is being done at Bradford. 


=_ - 


BARBERTON, O.—A _ big electric 
sign, plenty of lights, neat drive-ways, 
flowers and cheerful service, have 
helped to attract trade at the No. 2 
service station of The Barberton Oil 
Co. built last spring, according to B. B 
Murphy, president. The station 1s 
equipped with Alemite lubrication sys- 
tem, which has increased the companys 
Roads around Bar 
berton are in good condition and tourists 
to Columbus and Cleveland find the 
route through Barberton convenient, 
Mr. Murphy states. 


grease business. 


_ —_—-—_> 


SPOKANE, WASH—The_ Standard 
Oil Co. of California has leased its serv- 
ice station on Havermale Island, Spo- 
kane, to Mr. Resor of the Coeur 
d’Alene garage. Mr. Resor is remodel- 
ing the station and will handle Stand- 
ard products. 
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Comment on Oil Resources 


T J] ERE is comment on the Government Oil Conservation 
report by the Conservative American Review of Reviews 
in their October number. 


“While a careful reading of the report and a comparison 
of the findings of the four secretaries with the estimates made 
by the committee appointed by the American Petroleum 
Institute do not justify the alarming headlines in .he news- 
papers which were used in presenting the results of this last 
investigation—the facts brought out do give food for some 
sober thought. This report puts the total present oil re- 
serves in proven grounds at 4,500,000,000 barrels. Last year 
the United States produced more than 750,000,000 barrels, 
and so, theoretically, there is only six years’ supply in sight. 
In practice, of course, the 4,500,000,000 barrels could not be 
gotten out of the ground in six years, and also there will be, 
within that time, new discoveries of oil fields and new 
methods of getting and saving more oil from a given field. 


“In fact, many of the most seasoned and experierfced prac- 
tical oil men scout the idea of there being any danger of a 
shortage at all; they have lived long lives, always seeing new 
elds brought in to take the place of those that are going 
out and to take care of increased consumption. But there 
sno getting around the fact that each year there is less oil 
lett under the earth’s surface than there was the year before; 
snd as no one knows how much remains of a commodity 
without which modern industry simply could not function, 
these figures from the Oil Conservation Board become very 
impressive.” 

Further on in speaking of fuel oil, the editorial comment 


“We could do without oil as a fuel, because we have other 
ings to burn, but we could not do without oil as a lubri- 
ant—the wheels of industry could stop—and we could 
scarcely keep up our present industrial civilization without 
gasoline for automotive engines.” 


What Is Anti-Knock Fuel? 


fees writes to suggest that refiner and distributor 
State just what the ingredients are of the various high 

mpression fuels offered. He mentions specifically, Ethy! 
“as. No-Nox and Hi Compression. He says: 

“The advantages of a proper anti-knock fuel are unques- 
toned. But our thought is that the consumer has a right 
° KNOW WHAT HE IS BUYING?” (the capitals are his). 
He then goes on to say: 

“To sum up: Is it fair to the consumer to ask him to buy 
‘pig in a poke,’ and, in the case of Ethyl gas, should not 
“le quite general belief as to its being injurious to the motor 
* controverted if that can be done?” The correspondent 

rites that he makes these suggestions purely as a motorist, 

tas an oi] man. 

Uur idea is that it would be impossible to let the motorist 

ow, in the case of an anti-knock fuel, just what he is buy- 

&. Suppose every pump dispensing Ethyl gas bore a 


‘card on which the chemical composition of Ethyl fluid 
‘as printed. It would state such and such a percentage of 
ad, so much ethylene dibromide and so on. Having read 

at, which would be the only possible way of stating the 
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contents of the compound, would the average motorist really 
be any nearer knowing what he was buying than he is now? 

Suppose the manufacturers of No-Nox, Hi Compression 
and the others stated on every pump that their fuel con- 
tained so much paraffins, so much aromatics, so much un- 
saturated compounds, would the average motorist be any the 
wiser? 

As for the possibility of injuring the automobile engine, 
it would seem that the big reputable companies that are 
putting out anti-knock fuels, would certainly not scatter over 
their wide flung marketing territories, a fuel that would send 
their customers’ cars to the repair shops. In fact, they all 
give assurance that their fuels are not harmful. 

It seems to me that the motorist will have to go on, just 
as he has in the past, buying anti-knock fuel that he finds to 
be satisfactory in his car from companies he has found to 
be reliable and trustworthy and let the oil companies worry 
about what is in it. Does the average motorist know exactly 
what is in the ordinary gasoline he buys? And yet there 
are mighty few motorists that have any trouble with it 
if they buy from reputable companies. Doesn't it stand to 
reason that such oil companies will do just as good a job 
in furnishing anti-knock fuels as they have in furnishing 
ordinary gasoline? 

Does anybody know every thing that is in the milk he 
buys, the butter, the ketchup, the bread? No, he buys 
these from dealers he feels he can trust and lets it go at 
that. We buy pretty much everything on faith and confi- 


dence. Why not anti-knock gasoline?—P. T. 


Mexico Has Benefitted 


UT of every three dollars received for oil by oil com- 
O panies operating in Mexico, at least two of them stayed 
in that country, is the statement made by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, on behalf of its Mexican subsidiary, 
the Transcontinental, in the current issue of THE LAMP, 
the company’s house organ. It points out that one of those 
dollars was paid to Mexico for taxes and the other for labor. 
The company rightfully argues that, in the sub-division of 
the proceeds for the sale of Mexican oil, no one can chal- 
lenge the statement that Mexico and its people have been 
fairly dealt with by American oil companies. 

It is hard to realize the tremendous investment neces- 
sary for foreign oil operations. While Mexico is relatively 
an easier operating country than South America is proving 
to be, nevertheless, it called for untold millions of dollars, a 
great many of which had to be spent before a barrel of oil 
could be taken out of the country. 

The Standard of New Jersey argues that oil companies 
are not peddlers with wares on their backs, who exchange 
glass beads for gold nuggets and then get away before the 
deception is discovered by the unfortunate customers. They 
have dealt with their foreign customers and with foreign 
governments with a view to the permanences of their re- 


lations. American oil companies have invested too many 


millions in Mexico to do it on any shoe-string or fraudulent 
basis. When the facts are known the American, and foreign 
oil companies, too, will be voted thanks for their fair treat- 
ment of foreign countries by those who are now condemning 
them.—W. C. P. 
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i developed—reasonably priced transmission 
and differential lubricant—operates easily with 
temperature below zero—a dark plastic lubricant designed 
to meet general conditions of automotive transmissions— 
will not harden in cold weather—thoroughly coats gears 
and will not channel—this is the ideal all season lu- 
bricant—keeps its consistency in all temperatures. 


Packed in 400, 200, and 100 pound drums, also all 
size cans—200 and 400 pound drums are equipped with 
special 2” opening to handle pump. 


We manufacture a full line of Lubricating Greases and 
Specialties. 


Wire us for samples and prices. 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING CO. 


24 State Street, New York, N. Y. 
NEWARK, N. J. Works TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NIAGARA METERS WINTER-PROOF 


Winter brings no meter troubles to the company 
using Niagara Meters. Outdoor locations in zero 
temperatures, snow and sleet beating on the meter 
have no effect. 





Niagara Meters are built with heavy iron cases, 
zinc coated. The register case is rain and snow- 
proof. Meter construction is of metal thruout. 


Write us today for prices. 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 
2889 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


























N. P. A. Fire Marshals 
Meet in January 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 2.—The As. 
sociation of Fire Marshals of the Na. 
tional Petroleum Association will mee: 
early in January in Pittsburgh to hear 
what has been done toward fire pre- 
vention in the last year and to develo; 
ways and means of reducing the num. 
ber of fires in the future. Announce. 
ment of the January meeting, the 
exact dates to be set later, was made 
by R. A. Wotowitch, trustee in charge 
of the department of welfare, insurance, 
and fire prevention. 


Mr. Wotowitch has sent a question- 
naire to members of the N. P. A. con- 
taining these questions: “Have you a 
fire marshal?”; “Has he properly or- 
ganized all of the men so that the bes: 
results may be obtained?”; “Are daily 
inspections made?”; “Are reports made 
regularly?”; “Is your fire fighting equip- 
ment in proper condition and regular]; 
inspected?”, and “Will your fire marshal 
attend the meeting in January, 1927?" 


* * * 


WARREN, PA., Dec. 2.—The fire 
marshals of the National Petroleum <As- 
sociation at retineries around Warre: 
have decided to inspect the refineries 
there every Saturday afternoon. 
whole afternoon will be devoted to eac! 
refinery. 

The group made its first inspectiot 
two weeks ago. Every fire marshal wa: 
invited to tell frankly what he saw and 
the executives of that particular plant 
said that they were surprised at all the 
things that were seen and which had e:- 
caped the notice of their own men. The 
company’s executives at Warren ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased with th: 
departure of the fire marshals. 


—_— > — 


Opens Another Service Station 


BISHOPVILLE, S. C.—One oi th 
most complete and attractive servic 
stations in this part of the state was 
opened in October in this town of 300! 
inhabitants by DesChamps Bros., Inc 
dealers in gasoline, oil and automobil 
tires and accessories, according t 
Frank J. DesChamps, president. Th 
station is of face brick, has three plat 
glass windows and two rest rooms. I 
is equipped with three 10-gallon visibl 
pumps, and can furnish battery, elec- 
trical and tire services. 

Havoline motor oil is handled exclu 
sively at this station. This is the thiré 
service station of this company, whic! 
also has an accessory store. 

The company sells 250,000 gallons 0! 
Independent gasoline yearly, and be- 
sides Havoline, handles Mobiloil ane 
Sinclair motor oil. 


11¢ 


Frank J. DesChamps is president ane 


treasurer and Claude B. DesChamps * 
vice president and secretary. 
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hick Walled Equipment is Only Answer 
To Refinery Corrosion Problem 


By Dr. H. Schmidt, Berlin 


Translated by Paul Truesdell from Petroleum 


N the distillation operations of the 
oil industry very often great de- 
struction in the equipment occurs 
‘rom corrosion. The industry has been 
jghting this corrosion problem for years 
with more or less success. In direct 
distillation, the greatest damage is ob- 
served in the places most exposed to 
‘emperature and especially in the air 
cooled condensers which are most gen- 
erally used. 

This corrosion is caused by the at- 
tack of sulfur compounds and above all 
others, hydrogen sulfide. In table 1, the 
comparative corroding influence on dif. 
ferent metals and metal alloys as ob- 
rained in a long series of experiments 
is shown, 

In the refining of crude oil with steam, 
ne works at relatively low tempera- 
tures; for this reason the sulfur com- 
younds which are so destructive are 
formed only in small measure. Conse- 
quently the corrosion in this process is 
less, although it is always noticeable. 
Corrosion in this process is_ chiefly 
caused by the magnesium chloride 
which is present in the salt water that 
wccompanies the crude oil. At high 
temperatures hydrochloric acid is split 
if and attacks the metal. At the pre- 
ailing temperatures, the hydrochloric 
icid is inactive but in solution in the 

mdenser water it causes enormous 
lamage. This damage occurs especially 
in the condenser towers. The corrosion 
is also observed in directly fired stills in 
vhich the magnesium chloride and also 
the hydrochloric acid are released. 
Searching investigation has proved that 

concentration of hydrochloric acid 
n both distillation methods is about 
the same. Water absorbs not only the 
vdrochloric acid but also hydrogen 
sulide from the last fractions of the 
rude oil and this acid solution causes 
great corrosion, 


Table 1 

Average 
-~Loss in mg. per sq. cm.—, per 
Metal 53 days 32 days 25 days day 

Nickel, Chromium, 
inum Alloy 0.015 0.015 
EO np aw eae 0.064 0.064 
( p metal (raw) 0.069 0.069 
( p metal (pol’ed) 0.086 .... .... 0.086 
Rust Free Steel 0.6096 0.119 0.152 0.112 
CURR rs oe re oa 0.213 0.157 0.184 
Manganese bronze .. 0.190 0.324 0.251 
DFONZ@ i.6s5s <,.a« ‘OZ O:247F ‘0271 
Nickel bronze ..... 0.279 0.370 0.189 0.285 

\luminum- Bronze 

RELOM? 25: eteete en a eleta 0.137 0.600 0.310 
SEASS cc ares ered 0.421 0.481 0.154 0.378 
MI metal 0.333 0.475 0.425 0.396 
LLIN te sg asec alae 0.582 0.506 0.194 0.471 
Vanadium bronze we ce O44 O820 O:556 
Copper ue as as 0.776 oes 10CAd6 
Calorized iron ...... OBI. ui cs 0.814 
Everdur metal ..... SS 0 
Cast iOm acdsee 1.890 0.506 0.970 1.280 
Opper bearing steel 2.010 1.340 1.980 1.970 
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Corrosion Bothers Germans 


The accompanying article shows 
that the problems of corrosion in 
oil refineries are as troublesome in 
Germany as they are in_ this 
country. We are often led to be- 
lieve that the technologists of 
Europe are far ahead of us in the 
solution of scientific problems. If 
this article presents a fair picture 
of the state of the art in Germany 
in regard to refinery corrosion, it 
seems that we are considerably 
ahead of them. 

The table accompanying this 
article, in which rate of destruc- 
tion of metals and alloys by cor- 
rosion is shown, uses some of the 
identical materials tested by Wil- 
son and Bahlke at the Standard 
of Indiana’s Whiting plant. The 
results of these tests of Wilson 
and Bahlke were published in 
National Petroleum News _ in 
June and July, 1925. 

The figures used in this Ger- 
man article correspond exactly 
with Wilson and Bahlke’s figures, 
even to the three periods of ex- 
posure. And Wilson and Bahlke 
tested a great many more mate- 
rials than are reported on by 
Schmidt. 





2a=m = — 2m 





From all observations, unfortunately, 
the only conclusion to be drawn is that 
up to date no practical corrosion-re- 
sisting material for this kind of distilla- 
tion equipment has been found. All of 
the metals used show more or less dam- 
age as the above table shows. The al- 
loys used in the experiments as for in- 
stance iron, nickel, chromium, alumi- 
num, or the Cyclop metal or the rust 
free steel, were of the ordinary com- 
position used in the trade which com- 
position is shown in the following table.! 


Table 2 
Contents 
Alloy Metal Per Cent 
Fe-Ni-Cr-Al DN ink ae ea eae 56.60 
ROMEO Sia curwivincawaeceed 31.89 
CHEOMINENE 5 soe cut veka 4.34 
PIRI a ieicceindiwes alee 6.93 
Casmee GUS, soos kines 0.24 
Cyclop metal DAMME cn cicie ccs eimecaas 18 
a recone eee aes 8. 
MI oa ats dial Ra ac wie oe aaa rest 
Rust Free Steel Carhoe...6-. sve scccces 0.30 
ere 13. 
BOR dre Haast ghar iaewda rest 
From the experiments it appeared 


that all the metals that stood up well 
against acid corrosion were less resist- 


1. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 17 No. 4 (1925). 


ant to hydrogen sulfide. In general it 
can be said that Cyclop metal, rust-free 
steel, nickel, chrome steel and block tin 
as well as several bronzes were relative- 
ly corrosion-proof, while several kinds 
of wrought iron or steel were more 
rapidly attacked. Brass, Monel metal, 
aluminum, iron and cast iron hold a 
middle position. 

In the following table, are assembled 
the results of tests made in metal sam- 
ples taken out of a condenser. 


Loss Mg. 

Per Sq. Cm. 
Metal Per Day 
Charani Steel (ete) 6c ccakvnieendee sacees 
Chromium Steel (polished) ........... 0.0040 
A geo cecidtavaerkddeterdeniiaws 0.0216 
OE TC COTE. oe ae 0.0515 
CARRIE Kak cds ciseasianaweddandenene 0.2400 
RUM 4 cae haw einen dns ae weed eeee eee 1.6700 
REG NE oc kc oc sacaseancueseudan 2.4900 
OMIM (MND 5 5 6 a'd's wa we canh anaes 4.8600 
ESO AUTRE 6 6 a nica ccc een ueececec 0.0945 
Wes NONE oa, cin wecncaccnaaweec 0.1100 
MR EI esd o cin ck cnn tuaeweee s 0.1470 
GE SOND ok cs awa cvs wee Cusemvecceeens 0.2220 
CONDET OMIMNRIEOS coi cacceacccactoas 0.4150 
CMM ce crc ccacs anardsawwhcuewnees 1.9600 
RINNE onarac- aan negate eWaewien 4.8600 
ROGGE UG Sete oe enh c ea deve sdocae 0.0254 


In this table it is plainly shown that 
rust free steel, chromium steels as well 
as aluminum are particularly resistant. 
Also several bronzes belong in this 
classification. Corrosion was extraor- 
dinarily great in the alloys containing 
much copper or nickel. 

The use of ammonia is proposed for 
the prevention of corrosion in crude oil 
distillation because it immediately neu- 
tralizes the thrown down acids. 

Corrosion in cracking installations, is 
always a source of expense and danger. 
This corrosion can almost always be 
traced to the presence of sulfur com- 
pounds. 

The attack of hydrogen sulfide is es- 
pecially strong at high temperatures 
and 371 C. can be taken as the critical 
temperature, while at around 260 C. 
the activity is very much less. There 
are Cases in practice in which condenser 
towers within two years have been en- 
tirely eaten up. On the basis of years 
of observation it seems best to build 
the walls of the apparatus strong 
enough to make sure the plates will 
stand for several years against the cor- 
rosion. .This applies to large equip- 
ment and not to small parts. In the 
following table the corrosion of differ- 
ent metals is set forth in connection with 
the number of distillation carried out in 
them. 


No. of 
Loss in Mg. Distil- 
Metal per Sq. Cm. lation 
FT ECC CCC ee Cr ere aie aie 
Sele RUN, ONOEE a oi cece wexsaneas aa 
Galvamieed 66: 6.06 ccccenwnes 0.55 50 
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Fig. 106 


Screwed, Jenkins 
Standard Bronze 
Globe Valve 





Fig. 325 


Screwed, Jenkins 
Standard Iron Body 
Gate Valve 


repairs is eliminated. 
tions in production for the same reason. 
means savings in actual cash expenditures by 
reducing to practically nothing the number of 
valves and valve parts needed for replacements. 





Jenkins service. 


Montreal, Canada 


“Jenkins throughout” 
lowers plant maintenance 


An installation of “Jenkins throughout”? means 
savings in time, because the need for frequent 
It means fewer interrup- 
It 


Only genuine Jenkins Valves can give genuine 
And each genuine Jenkins is 
marked with the Jenkins ‘‘Diamond.”’ 


At supply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street............New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue...........Boston, Mass 
133 No. Seventh Street..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard....... Chicago, III. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
London, England 








Always marked with the"Diamond"” 


enkins \alves 


SINCE 1864 























Concerning your gasoline recovery 
plant on your refinery gases: 


Are your pressures on your lean gases 
during absorption high enough to get 
complete recovery at minimum cost? 


Do you appreciate that a bubble type 


absorber with some recycling gives 


high efficiency? 


and other points. 


Are you pulling too much vacuum and 


thereby crediting your recovery system 
with condenser gasoline? 


overhaul some existing ones. 


- G. A. Burrell Company 


Chemical Engineers 
Columbia Bank Bldg. 


We have made a special study of these 


We build gasoline recovery plants and 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Vog 


We manufacture Paraffine Wax Presses, Dis- 
tillate Chilling Machines, Stills, Auto Truck 
Tanks, Special Refinery Equipment, Boilers, 
Refrigerating Machinery, Drop Forged Steel 
Valves, and Fittings. 

Bulletins On Request. 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


Louisville 


Products 
For The Oil 


Refiners 


Branch Offices 


- Kentucky 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Dallas 





Copper bearing steel ......-....+% 3.49 


Ceram Bell a6. ks cic cheese 3.68 
WMT ORCIEEEO 065 Sa benee so ebe ss 5 3.85 ( 
POOLE baie cee «wees pe eek be hoe Oe 19.29 ] 
Bors gh oak aig hare ne ee 
CODED ciuvas wake ds cicie bee Rete ere 40.60 


To determine the extent of the cor- 
rosion produced by hydrogen sulfide, 
measured quantity of this gas was led 
through an iron pipe. In the apparatus 
used for this test, one is enabled to hold 
closely any desired temperature. 


The gas leaving the end of the pipe 
is led into sodium hydroxide and _ the 
remaining gas measured by means oj a 
burette. By this method a quantity of 
hydrogen set free by the reaction oj 
hydrogen sulfide with iron can be cal- 
culated. Experiments at around 69° ©. 
or 204° C. showed no appreciable reac- 
tion. 

In another experiment the pipe was 
carefully cleaned with acid to start with, 
washed and dried and at 393.3 C. was 
subjected to another treatment with 
hydrogen sulfide. Study of the result of 
this experiment gives the impression 
that the deposit of iron sulfide acts t 
restrict corrosion although it does not 
hinder it entirely. Through the heating 
and cooling, parts of this coating 
formed by sulfide are broken down and 
thereby offering the possibility of fur- 
ther corrosion. 


—_——<-_ > 


Steel Derrick Withstands Fire 


CLEVELAND.—A fire at a_ well 
in the South Mountain field in Ven- 
tura county, Calif., left the — steel 
derrick of the International Derrick & 
Equipment Co. standing and intact, with 
the exception of a few girts and braces 
being warped although the base of the 
derrick had become red hot at times 
from the intense heat. Repairs to the 
derrick were made and drilling started 
again within six days. This according 
to a letter from the Aitkin-Kynelt Co. 
Philadelphia. 

The fire was caused by the gas ignit- 
ing in the cellar under the rig through 
an unexpected flow of gas and oil from 
the well. It lasted a little over tw: 
hours and due to the fact that the well 
was equipped with a steel derrick wit! 
steam snuff box, and plenty of water 
was available, the crew was able to ge’ 
the fire under control within this shor 
time. 


_—- 


District Jobbers Organize 


CANTON, O., Dec. 4.—The Star: 
County Petroleum Marketers Associa 
tion was organized at a dinner on No\ 
11, composed of Massillon and Canto! 
O. jobbers. Meetings will be hel 
monthly, according to William 
Thompson, vice president of Allegh« 
Oil Co., Canton. 

Officers were elected and include 
George W. Lloyd, president; J. P. M 
Intosh, vice president; R. L. Riple 
secretary; H. L. Gilbert, treasure: 

G. Knight, director 
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After all, there’s only one real test 


of the worth and reliability of a meter. 


Is It Accurate? 


O BE ACCURATE, principle and design 
he be correct—material and workman- 

ship must be of first quality. The design 
of Metric Orifice Meters is such that the possi- 
bility of total variations from any twisting or 
bending action, friction, or play in joints shall 
never exceed 14 of | ©; in the calculated results. 
This extreme precision is secured through uni- 
form area of the mercury pots, large area of 
float, long lever arm, small angle of movement 
of the pen, minimum number of moving parts 
and few surfaces affected by friction. 

For 38 years we have manufactured meters 
for use on the lease, in the refinery, pumping 
station and everywhere there is service in the 
measurement of oil, gas, gasolene, steam and 
water. Every effort has been made to make 


the most accurate and economical meters pos- 
ible. That our efforts have been rewarded is 
evidenced by the reputation gained by Metric 
Meters for accuracy—which is the final test. 


WESTCOTT & GREIS, FNC. 
Sales Service 


DALLAS TULSA LOS ANGELES 
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of the American Meter Company 
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Our Industry —A Page of Facts 
and Observations 
——IG2 National Petroleum News OL 








O NE of the most interesting deep wild- 
cat test holes in Texas, the No. 1 
Chittam of the Rycade Oil Corp., in Mav- 
erick county, has heen drilled into a gas 
horizon at total depth of 5550 feet. Along 
with the gas came a spray of gasoline suf- 
ficient to mightily encourage the owners of 
the well, regardless of whether the test 
makes a commercial producer or not. The 
well which is located near the Rio Grande, 
hetween the border towns of Del Rio and 
Laredo, has been drilling for more than a 
year. It is located on a great surface struc- 
ture, more than 40 miles long, which has 
an upthrow of fully 1500 feet. The show- 
ing found is believed to be somewhere 
near the base of the Trinity beds of Lower 
Cretaceous geological time. Anyhow, the 
drill penetrated well down into the Trinity, 
as the overlying Glen Rose formation is 
known to have been topped at about 4300 
feet. The well is on acreage originally 
leased by J. D. Collett, president of the 
Texas division of the Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Association, who turned it to the 
Rycade and retained an over-riding royalty 
interest. 
* * * 


ARRY TROWER, sales manager of 

the Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, has returned to his Oklahoma head- 
quarters after a trip which took him to 
Houston, New Orleans and other points. 
Trower, who handles raw natural gasoline 
sales, says his company has brought its 
manufacturing operations up to the point 
where it turns out a half million gallons 
of material daily. The Phillips company, 
which a few years ago was no more than a 
small though substantial outfit, has recently 
had its crude oil production up to a level 
in excess of 80,000 barrels daily. 


* * * 


PENCER B. TERRY of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
been appointed to the following standardi- 
zation committees of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, succeeding Paul M. Muller, 
who resigned from Pratt & Whitney to en- 
gage in another line of work: 


Special A. P. I. committee on stand- 
ardization of gages and gaging practice; 
sub-committee on gages and gaging prac- 
tice of the special A. P. I. committee on 
the standardization of cable drilling tool 
joints; and the sub-committee on gages and 
gaging practice of the special A. P. I. 
committee on the standardization of rotary 
drilling equipment. 


x * x 


ARRY A. BAKER of Okmulgee, 
Ckla., has taken over the 3400-acre 
block of leases in south central Jack 
county, Texas, that previously belonged 
to Charles F. Balph. The transfer calls 
for the drilling of a test well operations 
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to begin before Jan. 15, next. Fresh atten- 
tion is also being given to Jack county by 
other operators, among them the Roxana 
Petroleum Corp., which has been working 
a number of geologists in a general north- 
easterly direction from the town of Jacks- 
boro, The Roxana several years ago 
completed the only producing well in Jack 
county, the test being completed in the 
Ranger lime series beds at about 4000 feet. 
It made about 25 barrels daily and stands 
as the farthest northeast outpost of lime 
production in the general Ranger territory. 


eS ak 


E C. MONCRIEF, chief geologist of 
o the Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kan., 
has been in the San Angelo territory re- 
cently looking over developments affect- 
ing the West Texas salt basin area. His 
company may decide -to expand its Texas 
operations outside the Panhandle district, 
where it is already active. 


*x* * * 


NLY two rigs are now running in the 

so-called Hooser pool of Cooke 
county, Texas, where John W. Hooser, 
drilling contractor of Dallas, recently com- 
pleted a number of profitable shallow 
wells. Hooser is operating one of the two 
rigs still active and J. K. Hughes of Mexia 
the other. Hughes is making a test that 
is interesting because of its being the farth- 
est northwest location in the pool. Six pro- 
ducing wells have been completed, three 
by Mr. Hooser, whose production has re- 
cently averaged as high as 700 barrels 
daily. Others owning Hooser pool produc- 
tion are C. C. Lanier, Lynch & Stahl and 
the Sun Oil Co., each with one well. Pro- 
duction is found at approximately the 
1200-foot level. 


* * * 


HE West Texas Geological Society, 

formed at San Angelo by geological 
representatives of various oil companies 
operating in the general area, plan to co- 
operate with the Texas Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology on subjects of general in- 
terest. Unanimous indorsement of the plan 
was given at a banquet in San Angelo, at 
which Dr. E. H. Sellards of the Bureau 
was a guest. A committee to work out 
plans consists of Edgar Kraus, Atlantic 
Oil Production Co., chairman; Dr. H. P. 
Byhee, Dixie Oil Co.; Robert Imbt, Puve 
Oil Co.; J. Ben Carsey, Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co.: D, D. Christner, Marland Oil 
Co. of Texas; Tom Buzzo, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.; Major Lewis, Republic Produc- 
tion Co.; Floyd C. Dodson, El Capiten Oil 
Co.; V. E. Cottingham, The Exploration 
Co,: R. T.. Lyons, Skelly Cail Co:-4€. P: 
Butcher, Kirby Petroleum Co. and Messrs. 
Ackers and Moore of the Southern Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co., and the Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corp, respectively. 


W. HARRISCN, who has been ac- 
o tive for several years in the Kosse 
section of Limestone county, Texas, has 
turned over to the Pandem Oil Co., of 
Wichita Falls, his interest in a joint test 
on the Bassett farm, in the J. Walker sur- 
vey. The Pandem, which is going ahead 
with the test, was drilling in shale at 2400 
feet. Harrison is now getting up a block 
of leases in eastern Falls county, in the A, 
Whittaker, William P. Cartwright and G, 
Dugan surveys. A number of tests have 
been made in the Kosse territory since the 
A. E. Humphreys interests completed a 
well on the Jones land, in 1922, for 48,000 
barrels total yield. The well’ never could 
be put back on production after it stopped 
flowing. The Humphreys-Jones well en- 
couraged the drilling of many other tests 
near Kosse but invariably these proved 
non-productive at or above the 3700-foot 
level where the oil flow was found. 


a a 


T is reported without confirmation that 

the Roxana Petroleum Corp. has leased 
the whole of the Matador ranch in the 
Texas Panhandle and will drill a test well 
after completing its geological investi- 
gation work. The ranch, which is located 
mainly in Motley county, consists of 
roundly 450,000 acres. The Roxana re- 
cently has had several corps of geologists 
working through Motley, King, Knox and 
Stonewall counties. 

a ae 


N. SNYDER of Putnam, Texas, is 
o looking after operations in West 
Texas of the Whittmer Property Trustees 
of Pittsburgh, who have made location 
for a test on the Susan N. Roberts ranch, 
near Arden, in Irion county. The test 
will be drilled with a Star rig as_ the 
prospect is for shallow production. J. P. 
Williams of Spring Creek, Texas, has the 
drilling contract. 

* * * 
NTERESTING, wasn’t it, that  re- 
cent reports of the United States 

Bureau of Mines showing approxim- 
ately 661,679 wells were drilled for oil 
and gas in the United States from 1859 
to 1924, inclusive; and 129,875 of them, 
cr roughly 20 per cent, were dry holes. 
It might not be amiss to mention that 
a large part of the dry hole percentage 
ties-in on operations in the last ten 
years of the period covered, when deeper 
drilling made wildcatting costs measur- 
ably greater than previously. Just an- 
other tribute to an industry constantly 
looking ahead to the rewards that come 
from pushing field fronts outward. 

* * * 

OBERT G. CARR and_ Preston 
Northrup, both formerly of Hous- 
ton, are now established at San Angelo, 
with offices at 315 Rust building, han- 
dling the West Texas properties of the 
Texas & Pacific Land Trust, totalling 
some 2,500,000 acres. Carr formerly 
was head of the land department 0! 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co.; North- 
rup was for a time connected with Mike 
and Will Hogg, oil operators and roy- 
alty owners, at Houston, after being 
graduated a few years ago from the 
Texas A. & M. College. 
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Completion of Panhandle Pipe Lines 
Promised by June 1, 1927 


HOUSTON, Dec. 4 
N the background of four pipeline 
[ roieers which eventually will give 
outlet for 115,000 barrels of Texas 
Panhandle crude daily, looms the prob- 
lems necessarily incident to future oper- 
ation of these transportation units. Vir- 
tually all four projects, however. will 
begin to operate in summer months, a 
fact which will permit experiments on 
which to base transportation methods 
that probably will be necessitated with 
the coming of cold weather in 1927. 


As announced on page 48-A, Nov. 24 
issue of this periodical, the Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. expects to complete by May 1, 
the line now under construction from 
kingsmill, Texas, to Ringling, Okla., 
:pproximately 224 miles. This is an 
S-inch carrier project to be buried 40 
below the surface to preserve 
even temperatures as nearly as possible. 


inches 


Humble Pipe Line Co., which on Nov. 
23 officially announced completion of 
plans for a 10-inch pipeline from its 
Burnett tank farm, Carson county, to 
a juncture with its trunk system at 
Comyn, Texas, expects to have this line 
in operation by June 1, next. As pre- 
viously announced, this line will give 
utlet for 30,000 barrels of crude daily 
irom the Texas Panhandle; the Hum- 
bles pipe line plans also contemplating 
looping of its system south to Baytown 
ind Texas City, on the Gulf to give 
total trunk line capacity of 120,000 bar- 


1 


rels daily. 
Gulf and Magnolia Lines 


\CILITIES planned by the Gulf 

Pipe Line Co. and the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., to be in operation next 
will provide an outlet for 30,000 
barrels daily at first. As announced on 
page 22, Nov. 24 issue of this periodical, 
the Magnolia will build north from Ol- 
len, in the Ranger territory. and the 
Gulf will build south from the Dial and 
Whittenburg producing properties in 
Hutchinson county, the two 10-inch 
lines joining about midway between the 
two districts mentioned. Although 
each company will own its own line, ar- 
rangements are to be worked out where- 
carriers will join and permit 
earlier movement of crude through the 
onnected systems. 


spring 
PETIIB, 


by the 


Because of the arrangement between 


the Gulf and the Magnolia, which will 


permit runs earlier than would have 
been possible were each to build the 
entire distance separately, the Pan- 
handle territory should be provided 


with about 85,000 barrels’ outlet capacity 
hy June 1. Eventually, if conditions 
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By Paul Wagner 
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warrant each of the Magnolia and the 
Gulf probably will build a line the en- 
tire distance of 235 miles, bringing total 
outlet facilities to roundly 115,000 bar- 
rels daily. 


Summer Studies Permitted 


ACH of the four companies now 

having pipe line projects under way 
will be able to study the transportation 
under summer conditions. Special in- 
stallations probably will be necessary 
to handle the oil in winter. 


Two or three methods are available 
for handling heavy paraffin content 
crudes, which congeal at temperatures 
from 52° F. to 60° F., such as produced 
in the Texas Panhandle. These include 
use of heaters, arranged so melting 
snows would not materially affect op- 
eration of the pipe line. Another 
method would be to build stations close 
together to avoid the dissipation in too 
short a distance of heat applied to the 
oil. A third method, which has been 
experimented with in some quarters, in- 
volves the cracking of certain parts of 
the crude before attempting to trans- 
port it. Any of the systems involves 
greater construction and operating ex- 
pense than normally experienced. 


Cracking Method Proposed 


HE cracking system would involve 

the taking out of the crude of a 
percentage of paraffin and the breaking 
it up before mixing the oil together 
again for pipe line transportation. Ex- 
periments have shown, it is said in 
authoritative quarters, that the gasoline 
content of the crude is increased suf- 
ficiently by such a procedure as to pay 
for the cost of the operation, but the 
cost of the cracking plant is another 
question. 

Pipe line authorities have said _ it 
would be necessary, to do something to 
preserve fluidity of the crude in cold 
weather if the capacity of the carrier 
system was not to be materially reduced, 
or the lines blocked. 

Costs will be higher than normal, pipe 
line authorities said, because of the 
necessity for building cracking plants, 
the installation of extra pumping sta- 
tions, or intermediate heating plants, on 
the other. 


Territory’s Future Assured 


IPE line companies now building 

into the Panhandle, it is said, are 
doing so with a full realization that the 
future of development is such the ter- 
ritory can be ignored no longer from 
a transportation viewpoint; but con- 
struction, the officials of some of them 


have said, does not reflect competition 
in a dollars and cents basis with rail- 
roads, which up to now have been the 
sole means of outlet. 

The pipe line construction, these of- 
ficials have said, is not to provide a 
cheaper outlet, it contemplates the pro- 
vision of the only adequate outlet they 
regard possible for the future. In this 
connection the completion of pipe 
line outlets will not, in their opinion, 
bring Panhandle crude to a price parity 
with certain other high gravity crudes. 
Panhandle oil will have to establish its 
own place in competition with other 
crudes, refinery values, and transporta- 
tion costs considered in their proper 
proportions. 


California Production 
Up 6000 Barrels 


Staff Special 

LOS ANGELES, Nov. 27.—Daily 
crude production in California increased 
about 6000 barrels during the week just 
closed, the increase coming from Hunt- 
ington Beach, Long Beach and_ Seal 
Beach, Ventura Avenue declined 3000 
barrels, with only one small completion, 
too small to even up natural decline of 
old wells. 

Huntington Beach new town lot area 
production now equals the production 
in the old field, with 100 wells drilling 
in the new area. It is thought further 
increase will be shown by this field next 
week, followed by the start of the de- 
cline the following week, as new wells 
decline in flush production. 

Marland Oil Co. had to kill one of its 
four producers at Seal Beach to work 
over, thus giving this field daily produc- 
tion of 8000 barrels for the week from 
three wells. Two and probably three 
new wells are due in the next week, 
practically guaranteeing a further in- 
crease in production. 

The completion of several new wells 
the past two weeks in the old Long 
Beach field brought about an increase, 
as one of the new wells made 2800 bar- 
rels the first day, indicating that there 
was plenty of oil still left in the old 
area. The extension is showing a fast 
decline and a number of producers have 
been killed and derrick moved away. 

There are very few new wells starting 
in the state outside of the active Los 
Angeles Basin fields, with the produc- 
ers paying more attention to making 
the old wells produce more oil than to 
drilling new wells. 
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CLEVELAND, Dec. 6 

HE increasing demand for and 

the widening distribution of 

Ethyl gasoline is bringing many 

refiners face to face with an acute prob- 

lem. Some of them see their competi- 

tors awarded licenses to mix and sell 

Ethyl gasoline and fear that they will 

suffer large losses of business unless 

they are speedily granted licenses and 

enabled to sell Ethyl gasoline also to 
their customers. 

There are doubtless many _ refiners 
who do not and will not want to sell 
Ethyl gasoline. Many may develop an 
anti-knock fuel that pleases their cus- 
tomers as well as Ethyl gasoline. That 
is their own affair of course, but it 
appears that unless the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. during the next few months exer- 
cises the utmost good judgment and 
sense of fair play, many refiners may he 
injured unduly through inability to get 
the anti-knock material, although they 
are anxious to take on its sale and com- 
ply with all the rules laid down. 

Two fixed limitations govern the 
speed with which the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. can take on new refiner licenses 
and start them in business as Ethyl 
gasoline dispensers, according to state- 
ments of officers of the corporation. The 
first is that the necessity for corpora- 
tion engineers to carefully supervise the 
design, construction and operation of 
mixing plants, which are to be located 
only at refineries, makes it impossible 
to move very fast in putting in mixing 
plants. 

The second is that the manufacturing 
equipment for the production of Ethyl 
fluid is fixed and cannot be enlarged 
much, from the standpoint of good busi- 
ness, until a larger permanent market 
for the product is assured. Therefore, 
the widening of the marketing facilities 


for Ethyl gasoline must move gradu- 
ally. 

Skeleton Not Filled Out 

HILE the distribution of Ethyl 

gasoline now covers the entire 
country in a sketchy way, there are 
many districts where its distribution 


is exceedingly thin. The structure of 
the marketing scope of the anti-knock 
fuel is something like a skeleton. The 
complete but they are not 
with flesh. 


bones are 
filled out 

That being the case, the retiners think 
that the Ethyl should 
weigh every application from a refiner 
for a license very carefully and should, 
so to speak, award the limited number 
of licenses that are available in the 
near future where they will do the 
most good. We believe the 


Gasoline Corp. 


corpora- 





Ethyl Gas Marketing Situation Causes 
Anxiety to Some Refiners 


By Paul Truesdell 


N. P. .N. STAFF WRITER 


tion should take care of the refiners 
who are marketing their products in hot 
competition with refiners who are able 
to offer their customers Ethyl] gasoline, 
before they open up any new territory. 
This is not intended as a criticism of 
anything the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. has 
done or is doing. 

The Standard of Indiana territory is 
out of the question from the Indepen- 
dent refiners’ standpoint until 1929 as 
was stated recently by E. W. Webb, 
president of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
and published in National Petroleum 
News. But how about competitive 
conditions in other territories? 

Ethyl gasoline will find a better de- 
mand in some territories than in others, 
of course. Probably in some it will 
move comparatively slowly, such as in 
flat country or in territories where ben- 
zol blends are strongly marketed or 
where the ordinary gasoline dispensed 
is of a rather high order of anti-knock 
value. In some territories the license 
to sell Ethyl gasoline may not give a 
refiner a serious advantage over his 
competitors. In other territories where 
one refiner has the license and _ the 
others cannot get it it is conceivable 
that the Ethyl gasoline-dispensing re- 
finer might almost put his competitors 
out of business. 

Add to this situation the fact that 
licenses to jobbers to buy Ethyl gaso- 
line from refiners and sell it at retail 
are being issued very rapidly, and the 
seriousness of the situation becomes 
greater. Giving a jobber a license to 
sell Ethyl gasoline practically ties him 
up of necessity to buy from the re- 
finers who can furnish it because one 
of the stipulations of the license con- 
tract under which the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. takes on licensees, is that the lat- 
ter shall diligently push the sale of 
Ethyl gas. 


Must Buy From Licensed Refiner 


F there is only one refiner in the 

territory from which the jobber’s 
supply must come, he must buy from 
that refiner regardless. The situation 
i1 Pennsylvania is a good example for 
illustration. There are scores of jobbers 
in Pennsylvania licensed to sell Ethyl 
gasoline. There are only four refiners 
and sell it at wholesale. These are 
the Atlantic Refining Co., The Waverly 
Oil Works Co. the Pennzoil Co. and 
the Sterling Oil Co. 


If a jobber in Pennsylvania or some 
nearby state, who has been buying his 
gasoline from one of 100 or so other 
Pennsylvania refiners gets a license to 
sell Ethyl gasoline, he has got to quit 
his refinery source cf supply and buy 





from one of the four who has a mixing 
and wholesale selling license. Not that 
there is any objection to any one oj 
these four companies getting all ihe 
business they can or to the jobber bny 
ing from any refiner he sees fit but 
it is plain to see that great hardships 
will be imposed on refiners if circum- 
stances beyond their control operate to 
actually force customers to take their 
business elsewhere. 


We don’t know whether any Penn- 
sylvania refiners other than _ those 
licensed have applied for licenses to 
sell Ethyl gasoline but if they have, 
we believe the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
should stretch a point and give them 
licenses in preference to licensing to re- 
finers less hard pressed by competi- 
tion. 


Oklahoma is one of the latest states 
where a mixing plant has been installed. 
This is under the license of the Conti- 
nental Oil Co., with headquarters in 
Denver. The Oklahoma mixing plant 
is at the Continental’s refinery at Sapul- 
pa, formerly the Sapulpa Refining Co. 
There are more than 30 mixing plants in 
the country, exclusive of the many oper- 
ated by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
These mixing plants are located by states 
as follows: 


California 
Union Oil Co., Wilmington. 


Colorado 
Continental Oil Co., Florence. 


Georgia 
Standard of Kentucky, Savannah. 


Florida 
Standard of Kentucky, Port Tampa, 
Jacksonville. 
Kentucky 
Standard of Kentucky, Louisville. 
Louisiana 
Standard of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 
Mexican Petroleum Co., Destrehan. 
Maryland 
Standard of New Jersey, Baltimore. 
American Oil Co., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts 
Beacon Oil Co., Everett. 
Montana 
Lewistown Oil & Refining Co., Lewis 
town. 
New Jersey 
Standard of New Jersey, 
Bayonne. 


Bayway, 


New Mexico 
Continental Oil Co., Artesia. 
Ohio 
Refiners Oil Co., Dayton. 
Oklahoma 
Continental Oil Co., Sapulpa. 
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Pennsylvania 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia. 
Pennzoil Co., Oil City. 

Sterling Oil Co., Emlenton. 
Waverly Oil Works, Pittsburgh. 
South Carolina 
Standard of New Jersey, 
Texas 
‘Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Purkburnett. 


Charleston. 


Baytown, 


Utah 
Continental Oil Co., Salt Lake City. 
Virginia 
Standard of New Jersey, Sewell’s 
Point. 
Washington 


Spokane Oil & Refining Co., Spokane. 
West Virginia 
Standard of New Jersey, Parkersburg. 
Sterling Oil Co., St. Mary’s. 
Wyoming 
Continental Oil Co., Glen Rock. 


That the jobbers also are much inter- 
ested in Ethyl gasoline was shown by 
the manner in which they questioned Mr. 
Webb after he delivered his paper at 
the convention of the National Petro- 
leum Marketers Association at Atlantic 
City Oct. 27. One point that did not 
seem to be made quite clear at that 
meeting was whether a refiner mixing 
and selling Ethyl gasoline to jobbers 
could compel the jobbers to sell the 
Ethyl gasoline under the refiner’s brand 
name, 

Mr. Webb says that there is nothing 
in the contract that the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. makes with the licensee to pre- 
vent his forcing the jobber to sell it 
under his brand name—if he can. It is 
expected by the Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
however, that as more and more refiners 
take on the sale of Ethyl gasoline, it will 
be impossible for a refiner long to hold 
that position. If the refiner insists then 
on the jobber selling it under his name, 
the jobber can simply buy from some 


other refiner. Now his choice is re- 
stricted. 
The Ethyl Gasoline Corp., however, 


has worked out a plan for the jobber 
who does not care to sell Ethyl gaso- 
line under a name or brand of his own. 
For such a jobber, the corporation fur- 
lishes him with signs, pumps globes and 
0 on bearing the Ethyl gasoline trade- 
mark at cost, these being shipped direct 
0 the jobber by the manufacturer. By 
this system it is possible for the job- 
ber to get his signs and start business 
considerably more quickly than he can 
it he lays out his own signs and orders 
them from the manufacturer, Mr. Webb 
points out. 


oh 


HOUSTON, Dec. 4.—Transconti- 
ental Oil Co., principal operator in the 
Nigger Creek field, west of Mexia, in 
Limestone county, is now operating its 

it portable natural gasoline plant 
recently installed at a cost of about 
SU,000. The plant is recovering an 
averave of about 4000 gallons of natural 
f4soline daily. It is located on block 
-S of the A. E. Rosson tract. 
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MathiesonTraffic Service 


i Ges complicated industrial structure of today 
has made transportation one of the foremost 
problems with which industry has to contend. Ex- 
pert traffic counsel has become essential to the 
promptand efficient handling of freight movements. 


In the chemical-consuming industries in particular, 
where highly technical materials are dealt with, 
the traffic expert is indispensable. Yet compara- 
tively few consumers would be justified in main- 
taining a traffic department of their own in order 
to keep fully informed on traffic matters. 


It is for this reason that the Mathieson organiza- 
tion includes a full staff of traffic experts for the 
service of all customers. Questions of freight rates, 
routings, tracing and expediting of shipments, 
claims against carriers, etc., are all handled for 
Mathieson customers by our well organized Traffic 
Department. Our staff welcomes the opportunity 
of assisting customers with their traffic problems 
and is on the alert at all times for traffic changes 
which might affect their interests, whether or not 
such changes have any direct connection with 
Mathieson products. 


Consumers should give careful consideration to 
the advantages of Mathieson traffic service before 
seeking a source of supply elsewhere. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. EW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO _— CHARLOTTE 
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Visiting Around the Refineries 


| By Paul Truesdell 











Petroleum Coke As A Source of Vanadium 


R. ALFRED OBERLE, consulting chemist with the 

Cross organization in Kansas City in talking with the 
writer in Pittsburgh recently, said that petroleum coke 
offers a more or less important source of vanadium, so 
much in demand for making alloy steels used in the automo- 
Recovery of the vanadium does not interfere 
In fact, the vanadium is 


bile industry. 
with the use of the coke as fuel. 
leached from the coke ash with water. 


Dr. Oberle said he had recovered a considerable amount 
of vanadium from the coke that he burned in the furnace 
of his home in a Chicago suburb. 

To prevent burning out of the grate bars, Dr. Oberle 
kept a thick layer of ashes between the grate bars and the 
fire. He put a small perforated water coil in the ashpit, 
By means of a small pump, he 
Some of the 


close up to the grate bars. 
continually sprayed water into the ashes. 
water went up through the fire, was converted into steam 
and then into water gas, helping to keep down slagging and 
clinkering. Most of the water, however, did not reach 
the boiling temperature but merely leached through the bed 
of ashes and dripped down into. a pan set in the bottom of 
the ashpit. 

When this pan became full, Dr. Oberle would pump the 
water into another open pan placed on top of the furnace. 
There the water would quickly evaporate, leaving a deposit 
of vanadium oxide crystals. He has a patent, U. S. No. 
1,570,170, applied for June 25, 1924 and issued Jan. 19, 1926 
covering “Process for Recovering Vanadium from Petroleum 
Hydrocarbons.” 

He says the percentage of vanadium recoverable varies 
greatly in cokes from different crudes, however, he says, 
it makes no difference whether the coke is produced by 
straight distillation or cracking. 


Inventor of Knox Cracking Process Is Dead 


EWSPAPERS carry news of the death of William 
John Knox at his home in New York. . Considerable 
was heard two or three years ago about the Knox cracking 
process that was being developed. A plant was built at 
Texas City and stock in the company controlling the patents 
was offered to the public. 

So tar as we know, the process has never been operated 
on a commercial scale and little is heard of it in the oil 


industry nowadays. Mr. Knox was a distinguished chemist 


and for 14 years was chief chemist for the late George 
Westinghouse. 


Develops Paint That Will Stick to Wet Pipe 


ORREST A. HOFF of Warren, Pa., stopped in to visit 

us the other day on his way to Louisville, Ky., where 

he was going to advise the States Oil Co. on how to make 
lubricating greases 

Mr. Hoff has a grease plant in Warren where, in addition 

to a regular line of lubricating greases, he manufactures a 

Originally designed as a roof paint, 


special asphaltic paint. 
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Mr. Hoff says he has found a use for it in refineries. It 
has the property, he says, of sticking to a wet surface, in 
fact, it can be painted on under water. 

A refinery in Warren is using the paint on the ammonia 
pipes in the refrigerating plant and it sticks. Of course, 
the ammonia pipes are always sweating. Besides the in- 
gredients that give the paint its waterproof character, as- 
bestos is put into it which gives it considerable insulating 
value. Mr. Hoff says that a thick layer of the paint is 
smeared on the pipe, a wrapping of tar paper or some 
similar material is put on, and then another thick layer 
of paint. This insulates and preserves the pipe at the same 
time. 


Treat Continuously With Sulfur Dioxide 


R. L. EDELEANU, inventor of the sulfur dioxide pro- 

cess of refining kerosene and other products, told the 
writer while he was visiting the International Conference on 
3ituminous Coal in Pittsburgh recently that an installation 
of his sulfur dioxide treating equipment has recently been put 
ii at an American refinery to operate continuously. 

Several plants, among them the Associated Oil Co. of 
California, have been using the sulfur dioxide treating pro- 
cess for some time but have been running batch. The use 
of the process continuously involved a number of problems 
but these evidently have all been solved. 

Dr. Edeleanu said also that developments of importance may 
come in the use of the “extract” or unsaturated parts of the 
kerosene which is taken out by the SOs treatment, as at 
anti-knock material. The stuff has high anti-knock value 
and the doctor said that considerable work has been done 
in Europe toward making an anti-knock fuel by blending 
gasoline with the extract. 


Institute Study of Sulfur in Petroleum 


EW YORK papers announce that the American Petro- 

leum Institute, on recommendation of the National Re- 
search Council has granted Johns Hopkins University, Balt- 
more, $4000 for immediate use in research to establish scien- 
tific methods for the identification of sulfur compounds 
petroleum. 

This is a part of the research program made possible by 
the donations of John D. Rockefeller and the Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Dr. E. Emmet Reid, secretary of the faculty chemistry 
committee of Johns Hopkins, a distinguished organic chemist, 
will have charge of the work which will be carried on by Dr 
Parry Borgstrom, a 1919 graduate of the University of Call 
fornia. The identification of the sulfur compounds in petro- 
leum, particularly in cracked distillates, and the removal 
of those that are harmful is considered by refiners and chen 
ists to be one of the most important problems in connection 
with refining. 

It is possible that the study to be carried on will throw 
some light on the moot question of how high a sulfur col- 
tent in gasoline is allowable from the standpoint of safety 
from corrosion. 
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GAS ENGINES 
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These high-duty units are built to be—and 
have proved themselves to be—dependable 
and economical prime movers. Within the 
fields where natural gas is available, you can- 
not secure cheaper, more reliable power than 
the Hope Gas Engine will give you. 


O Hope product was ever cheapened in 
design, materials or construction in order 
to meet low-priced competition. Hope 

Stardards are not measured in dollars and 
cents. And in Hope Vertical Gas Engines, the 
standards and ideals of the Hope Company 
find concrete expression. 


A request from you will bring you prices 
and specifications on the power you need. 


OPE 


ENGINEERING\(Z ae SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


MT VERNON. OHIO. U.S.A. 


aA ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Hog 
IN NATURAL GAS AND OIL 
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TULSA. Dec. 4 

© fundamental change in the con- 

tract relationship between Mid- 

Continent refiners and jobbers in 

the middle west appears likely for 1927. 

New gasoline contracts now being writ- 

ten to cover next year’s business, ap- 

parently will follow much the same 
lines as those in effect in 1926, 

If any change can be noted, it is that 
the flat marginal contract will be even 
less employed than now. The market 
date of shipment, or M. D. S. as re- 
finers are shortening it for sake of con- 
venience, apparently will be the type of 
agreement under which a large part of 
contract gasoline will move to the trade 
next year. 

Competition is keen as usual for con 
tracts which will give an assured outlet 
for some portion of the refinery output. 
Chief result of this competition appar- 
ently has been to bring out a modifica- 
tion of the M. D. S. agreements which 
will guarantee the jobber a living mar- 
gin at all times. 

Some refiners in the Mid-Continent 
field have already obligated all of the 
gasoline they expect to contract. Others 
have been watching developments in 
contract making and proceeding cau- 
tiously, making only a few contracts 
here and there with old customers. 


Take Your Choice 


Ht? substantial jobber seeking con- 

tract agreements with a _ refinery 
source of supply can find almost any 
variation of the M.D.S. he may fancy. 
In some cases he can have a straight 
marginal contract, if he insists, or at 
least some sort of a cross between the 
marginal and M.D.S. contract. 

Some refiners will ship on a market 
basis with no limit in any direction. 
Some will guarantee the jobber a small 
minimum margin under the general 
tank wagon level and demand any sur- 
plus over a maximum margin. Others 
have a minimum guarantee and no max- 
imum. In some cases the jobber may 
take out half of his goods on a guaran- 
teed margin and the remaining half on 
a market basis. 

Two years ago the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp. began to base its mar- 
ginal guarantees on the service station 
rather than the tank wagon price. This 
company has followed the same policy 
again for 1927, but it is the only one 
using this basis. 

Other refiners appear to feel the tank 
wagon is just as reliable as the price to 
the public and that there is no danger 
of the major price leaders setting up a 
three cent or wider margin for their 
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service station connections. One re- 
finer said this week he had more fear 
that some of the large companies might 
make the tank wagon price the same 
as the service station price. This has 
been done by the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. at some points in Texas and the 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. in Ohio al- 
though dealers are allowed a discount 
on their purchases under the identical 
tank wagon and service station price. 

It is understood that the Mid-Con- 
tinent has placed contracts covering 
virtually all the gasoline it will have to 
offer the trade for next year aside 
from the material which it will reserve 
for spot market requirements, being 
one of the first to achieve that result. 
Virtually all these contracts are on a 
spot market basis with a minimum 
guarantee under the tank wagon. 


One large refining company is offering 
its customers a contract which provides 
a minimum of 4 cents a gallon under the 
tank wagon and a maximum margin of 
5 cents a gallon. Between those two 
figures the price slides with the spot 
market. This company sold 5 per cent 
of its gasoline output last year on flat 
marginal contracts, 10 per cent oa 
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Clause Suggested Based 
on New Gasoline 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4—The National 
Petroleum Marketers Assoc. has sug- 
gested to its members, in a special bul- 
letin, the insertion of a clause in their 
marginal contracts with refiners for 
gasoline protecting them against a gaso- 
line of new standards being sold by the 
major marketing companies to take the 
place of the competitive U. S. Motor 
grade. 

In a special bulletin the association 
suggests the jobber have his next mar- 
ginal contract carry a clause reading 
about as follows: 

“Gasoline furnished under this con- 
tract must conform in general specifi- 
cations and quality to the product being 
sold by Standard Oil Company for the 
price on which this marginal contract is 
based, or be the competitive equivalent 
of the gasoline so sold.” 

If the jobber and his refinery source 
elect to meet a 60-62, 400-end point 
gasoline sold by the Standard, with a 
54-56 gasoline of high anti-knock rating, 
this clause would make an adjustment 
on that possible, the bulletin 
points out. 


basis 








More Gasoline to Move in 1927 on Basis 


Of Market, Date of Shipment 


M.D.S. agreements with no maximum 
or minimum and 15 per cent on a con- 
tract identical with the one it is offering 
for 1927. 


Will Make No Contracts 


NOTHER company which sold 
around 48 per cent of its gasoline in 
advance last year and kept 52 per cent 
for the spot market has determined to 
offer no contracts for 1927, but will market 
the entire output from day to day. This 
is a policy which has not been followed ex- 
cept by some of the small operators in the 
past who were not sure that they would 
operate continuously throughout the year. 
One of the major Independents in the 
Mid-Continent with several refineries 
offers its customers their first car of 
gasoline at 4 cents margin under the 
general tank wagon level and the next 
car at the spot market with no guaran- 
tee. This policy was followed by the 
company this year with the exception 
of one small flat marginal contract. 

This company will urge its customers 
to take this 50-50 contract for 1927. In 
case the jobber refuses he will be given 
an opportunity to buy his entire require- 
ments on a spot market basis and will 
be given a minimum marginal guarantee 
of 3 cents a gallon. If this option does 
not please the jobber as a last resort 
the refiner will offer a flat 4-cent mar- 
ginal contract providing the  ireight 
rate is not too high and the area has a 
good history for stabilized tank wagon 
markets. 

One company, with an output of 60 
cars of gasoline a month, sold an aver- 
age of 85 cars a month on M.D.S. con- 
tracts last year. It seld only 5 cars a 
month on a flat marginal contract basis. 
For 1927 the company expects to have 
no marginal contracts and to sell about 
90 cars a month on an M.D.S. basis. 


This company, in common with other 
refiners, insists that the jobber buy his 
kerosene on the same contract on 4 
market basis. Those refiners who mat- 
ufacture lubricating oils almost without 
exception require that the jobber buy 
his oil in order to get the gasoline. 


Sold on M. D. S. Contracts 


EFINERS apparently are sold on 

the idea that the best way to as 
sure that their goods will be shipped 
and that the customer will be satisfied 
is to sell on a market basis. Those re 
finers who have had a few marginal 
contracts this past year have had dit- 
ficulty from time to time in making 
jobbers take out the goods. This ' 
particularly true lately, when some 
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marginal contracts have been bringing 
approximately 12 cents a gallon, while 
the spot market has been nearly 2 cents 
4 gallon lower. 

When the M. D. S. contracts were 
arst devised it was in the belief that 
fiction between buyer and _ seller 
vould be eliminated to a large extent. 
Under the old marginal contracts some 
yarty to the agreement was almost al- 
sath taking a loss as compared with 
‘he open market established as the re- 
alt of free trading. The M. D. S. 
agreements simply function to give the 
iobber an assured source of supply of 
, uniform grade of goods at a fair price. 
fo the refiner it gives an assured out- 
let at a fair price, if the price estab 
lished as a result of open competition 
‘an be considered fair. 

Recent surveys by the sales depart- 
ments of some Mid-Continent refiners 
indicate that they will not be able to 
place any large quantity of their gaso- 
line in Ohio and adjacent territory under 
contract for 1927. It is reported that 
Mississippi river refiners with a _ rela- 
tively low freight rate to Ohio, are 
ompeting actively with Atlantic coast 
ind western Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky refiners for the Ohio business on 
a basis that the Mid-Continent can- 
not hope to meet. Some reports have 
cen that Ohio jobbers are able to buy 
gasoline on contract for 1927 at a 
guarantee margin of 4% cents a gallon 
nder the tank wagon. There is no 
prospect that the railroad rate attack 
made by Mid-Continent refiners re- 
ently will affect Ohio territory next 
vear. If a favorable edecision is reached 
iew rates probably will not go into ef- 
tect before the last of 1928. 


— 2 


Carbide—Texas Co. Trial Set 
TULSA, Dec. 4.—Trial of the Car- 
ide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.'s suit 
against The Texas Co. will begin in the 
U.S. District court at Houston Jan. 17, 
according to information received here 
this week. The Carbide & Carbon com- 
pany alleges violation of the Thompson 
patents on stabilized gasoline recovered 
rom natural gas and on the process 
wed by The Texas Co. in manufactur- 
ng the product. 

The Carbide corporation also has sued 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. for alleged 
violation of the same patents. Date of 


hearing of the Phillips case has not been 
set, 


— 9 


New Marketer Builds Stations 


ILION, N. Y.—A new oil marketing 
ompany has been organized here, which 
will operate under the name of the 
‘rumph Oil & Refining Corp. 

Officers are: William Brennan, Mo- 
tawk, N. Y., president; Walter Fey, 
\tica, vice president; Walter S. Becker, 
“ttle Falls, N. Y., treasurer; and C. L. 
‘tavey, Utica, secretary and general 
anager, 

. A bulk station and service station are 
sang built, the former at Utica and the 
“tyice station at Ilion. Headquarters 
‘Te at Ilion. 
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=] Standard Method To Test 
| STEEL BUILDINGS for EVERY PURPOSE | Shales Devised 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Informs. 

WAREHOUSES tion regarding apparatus and methods 

OIL STATIONS we — = ae “er — oil de- 

veloped by the Bureau of Mines is cop. 

GARAGES tained in a manual, Bulletin 249, jy. 
PUMP HOUSES issued by the Bureau. 


































































SUB-STATIONS In order to study the principles tha Ww 
METER HOUSES govern the retorting of oil shales and ; fact 
BUNK HOUSES test the oils produced, it was necessar equs 
en mee to develop and standardize reliable ay oe 
paratus and methods for distilling shai — 
and to adapt to the testing of shale oj). it 
some of the methods the Bureau 9: aii 
Mines uses for testing petroleum. Man an 
retorts now used in oil-shale assayin, and 
are unreliable and give misleading re and 
sults. Furthermore, no comprehensiy; rg 
method for the examination of oil shal - 
or shale oil has yet been adopted } sem 


the shale industry. To assure conven: — 
ence and accuracy in rapid assays in th ' 









































: man 
FIRE-PROOF ! laboratory and in field tests and to pri ) 
. vide a basis of comparison between as ia 
ECONOMICAL! says made by other methods, a stand- oe 
. 1d 
ardized retort and standard methods ; 
- i mail 
and SUBSTANTIAL! of testing are necessary. The Burea: the 
hopes F is ill s - t] . 
Sond for war complete entalegel =o a this aa will supply t with 
7 , c on needed. 
‘“STEEL BUILDINGS’ whil 
Although the Bureau of Mines ha: Peo 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING Co. only begun large-scale experiments wit he v 
524-544 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio oil shales, and the feasibility of the com- J °t 
mercial manufacture of shale-oil pro pipe 
ucts suited to present market requir Bi 
ments has not been demonstrated, the: esta 
is ample reason to believe that thes Ang 
products will eventually supplement th sery 
> ¢ i <2 7 or vice 
“THE BOYS" KNOW! more commons used petroleum pr “a. 
ucts and give equally good service. 
“Our grease maker prefers the new kettle and would rather handle ye ee | ee : ls: eee men 
the grease in this kettle than in the old ones.’ Phe bulletin may be obtained tr 
> ) ayy " ; 2¢ > »1)T 
“‘We were able to blend our lubricating oil in a much more satis- the Bureau ” Mines, Departmen 13 
factory manner with the use of your units than I have obtained be- Commerce, W ashington. ? 
fore. Your equipment has been satisfactory from every standpoint. N0n 
and our oil products have proven the advisability of the use of good Se RN eT lacl 
equipment. I have also been able to save considerable time in our ; ; Ws 
blending operations due to the quick heating facilities and the double Texas Co.’s Asphalt Chemist Dies tor 
mixer attached to these units.’ stec 
‘“‘Due to the fact that we are able to heat and cool our material in HOUSTON, TEX. Dec. 6.—Albi | aaa 
the same kettle the time of making a batch has been reduced from See Vere Sane pete ne NR ae eee ; 
three days to one day. We have done this for the past five years with- H. Schenk, chemist charge ee _ 
out any trouble whatsoever.” testing at the Bayonne, N. J., labor of 
These three customers have only reported results well- tory of The Texas Co, died on Oct.’ ea 
known to all users of “DOPP” Seamless Leakless Jack- — a two weeks — of pneumon: _ 
: e was 5] year ; san 
eted Kettles (1-1000 gallons) and Mixers (16 styles). wa : yeas on an 
Mr. Schenk had been with the cor F 
—— . : ; er 
(_——_ eo : any for ‘ars, Cc s cou! 
w:\ele) bm flame ®ke)-2-e) Write for your copy of Catalog No.7 |, ADOPT THE Dopp ati Pais 14 ye ae tat to this « : bou 
—— es try trom Germany in 1909. He ha i 
been a loyal employe and his practic the 
and technical knowledge of asphalt pro ia 
. ‘ ( { 
ucts had made him a valuable mem) the 
of the company. and 
CLARK, S. D—A sales meeting he 
Style D truck salesmen of the Standard Oil ( N. 
Dopp Mixer : . : ’ ae S 6=sedes 
eintsiene thai Bridge Type of Indiana in Watertown, S. D. ter ues 
t e 2 : F : 
to Increase Preferred for tory, was held on Nov. 9 at the Linco! IC 
Capacity Grease Hotel, Watertown, by the Huron brat anc 
of the Standard. A talk on lubricatin: 0 
oil was delivered by F. R. Newmal or 
NEW YORK SOWERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY TORONTO special lubricating oil salesman eh 
. Huron. Others attendi from Huro t 
BOSTON 1305 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. MONTREAL |) "T° ea attending ili | H me 
included: C. L. Bailey, manager; J: i 
Hay, assistant manager; and H. H. Mil Mg 
ler, chief clerk. Hi 
ex] 
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Westcott & Greis, Inc., Tulsa, manu- 
facturer of measurement and control 
equipment for gas in pipe lines and at 
plants, has off the press a new catalog 
which recounts the history of the com- 
pany from the time it began in busi- 
ness 25 years ago up to date. 

In the oil and gas fields of Chanute 
and Independence, Kan., H. P. Westcott 
and H. N. Greis obtained their exper- 
ience which led them to develop first 
the Westcott large-Capacity meter and 
the Orifice meter. This was turned over 
to the Metric Metal Works of the 
American Meter Co., at Erie, Pa. for 
manufacture. 

Due to Mr. Westcott’s death two 
ago, the company incorporated 
under its present name, Mr. Greis re- 
maining as president. J. H. Satterwhite, 
the present general manager, has been 
with the company seven years. In 1911 
while Mr. Satterwhite was with the 
Peoples Natural Gas Co. at Pittsburgh, 
he was engaged on the original tests for 
establishing co-efficients for orifices in 
pipe lines. 


years 


Branch offices and stocks have been 
established at Dallas, Tex. and at Los 
Angeles. Besides the distribution and 
service of measurement and control de- 
vices, the company also makes a line 
of conservation and safety tank equip- 
ment, 

* OK 

Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown Sta- 
Boston, Mass., manufacturer of 
Jacklifts, stackers and steel frame plat- 
forms, began manufacture of a new 
steel frame lift truck platform on Nov. 
1, designed for use by manufacturers, 
warchousemen and distributors. Some 
of the features of the new platform 
are that the clearance from the under- 
side of the platform to the floor is the 
same on both sides and both ends per- 
nitting a lift truck to be backed in un- 
der either side or either end; it is steel 
bound all around; the steel frame is a 
unit in itself and does not depend on 
the clamping of the steel frame and feet 
to the wood top for strength or rigidity; 
the entire metal structure is arc-welded 
and the top of the platform is flat. 

, * * 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
XN. Y., has placed on the market a new 
design of automatic arc welder, which, 
\t claims, welds with smoothness, speed 
and accuracy. The operator needs only 
‘0 push a button to start the sequence 
Sf operations producing the weld with- 
out any further effort or skill on his part. 
tis also claimed that the new equip- 
ment will perform the welding opera- 
tions more rapidly and with a greater 
“egree of accuracy than is possible by 
expert hand operators. 
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A. E. Davenport of Maywood, IIl., president and general manager of Oil Products 
Appliance Co., accompanied by Mrs. Davenport, recently spent two weeks hunting in 


New Brunswick. The trip was a complete success. 


Mr. Davenport brought down the 


moose by which he is standing in the accompanying picture, and he killed the biggest 


bear shot in the Canadian woods this year, both on the same day. 


Before becoming 


identified with Oil Products Appliance Co., Mr. Davenport was in charge of con- 
struction and equipment for The Texas Co. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of pressed steel products, 
has announced the transfer of B. F. Bart, 
who was recently district sales manager 
at Los Angeles, to the home office at 
Milwaukee as assistant sales manager of 
the oil field division. Edward A. Living- 
stone succeeds Mr. Bart at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bart claims a wide acquaintance in 
the oil industry, as well as experience in 
metallurgical engineering. After grad- 
uation from Penn. State University as a 
metallurgical engineer, Mr. Bart has 
been employed at the National Tube 
Co.; at the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute Washington, and previous to 
his connection with the A. O. Smith 
Corp., he was New York district sales 
manager of the Standard Seamless 
Tube Co. 

ee 

The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, has brought out a new electric 
steam flow meter which is described 
in an illustrated folder just sent out 
by the company. A return postcard 
that goes with the folder gives the 
recipient a chance to mail in a request 
for the Brown 62 page catalog, No. 20, 
which describes the flow meter in de- 
tail. This flow meter is claimed to be 
the only one that operates on the in- 
ductance bridge principle. 

* * x 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., has appointed Burton L. Delack as 
assistant manager of the Schenectady 
works, effective Dec. 1. Mr. Delack was 
formerly assistant manager at Erie, Pa. 


John St. Lawrence, general superin- 
tendent at Erie, succeeds Mr. Delack 
there. 


Revolvator Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
manufacturer of portable elevators, lift- 
trucks and barrel racks, has published 
bulletin No. 90-D, covering its worm 
gear drive, electric portable elevator de- 
signed to furnish better control of the 
platform in descending. As the worm 
gear is self-locking, the platform has to 
be driven down by the motor and its 
descent is stopped when the motor is 
shut off. 

The silent chain driven 
which the company also makes, has the 
added advantage of higher speed. Its 
non-revolvable model is also described, 
and capacities, dimensions and specifica- 
tions are given. 


Revolvator 


x * * 


Cliff Lord, general manager for 
Buck & Stoddard, supply concern of 
Los Angeles, Nov. 3 had his feet on his 
desk in a brand new office—310 Union 
Oil Bldg. He said he was happy, and 
that business was good. This concern 
recently established a material yard in 
the harbor district and moved its of- 
fices up town so Lord, Stoddard and the 
rest of the bunch would be closer to 
general affairs. 





zs * 8 


United Oil Well Supply Co., Bartlett 
Bldg., Los Angeles, describes the uses 
of a new chemical in a folder just from 
the press. The chemical is called De- 
mulso and is used to separate oil from 
water. It is marketed in 50 gallon 
drums. It has been found especially suc- 
cessful in the Rosecrans field in Cali- 
fornia in treating refuse oil, such as 
tank settlings, sump drainage, etc. The 
folder will be mailed to those interested. 
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Okla. Geological Survey 
Publishes Bulletins 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Dec. 6.—The Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey is compiling an extensive 
bulletin on Oil & Gas in Oklahoma, it js 
announced by Charles N. Gould, director. 
So that the information may be available 
as it is prepared the survey is issuing Bul- 
letin No. 40 in chapters. Thus far six 
chapters have been completed. 

Following is a list of the recent publica- 
tions of the survey with brief description 
and price. The Oklahoma law requires that 
all bulletins be sold. Copies may be had 
by addressing the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey at Norman. 

Bulletin 4, Coal in Oklahoma. This 
bulletin covers the history, production, loca- 
tion, etc. of the coal beds of the state, and 
contains besides numerous illustrations and 
maps of coal areas, a table of analyses of 
the various coals. Price 85 cents. 

Bulletin 32, Geology of Southern 
Ouachita Mountains, Oklahoma. This bul- 
letin deals with the stratigraphy, structure 
and physiography, history, geography, and 
economic geology of the region. Protusely 
illustrated with photographs, charts, and 
maps. Price $1.10. 

Bulletin 35, Index to the Stratigraphy 
of Oklahoma. First attempt to index all 
the stratigraphic formations of the State, 
showing nomenclator, type locality, char- 
acter, thickness, occurrence, age, correla- 
tion, and citations in the literature of the 
125 formations in the State. This report 
is supplemented with a list of characteristic 
fossils. Price 57 cents. 

Bulletin 37, Geology of Texas County, 
Oklahoma. Like Bulletin 37, this report cov- 
chapters which deal in some detail with 
the geography, physiography, stratigraphy, 
water and mineral resources, agriculture, 
and history of the region. One map. Price 
57 cents. 

Bulletin 38, Geology of Beaver County, 
Oklahoma Like Bulletin 37, this report cov- 
ers thoroughly the topography, geography, 
geology, and stratigraphy of the County. 
Supplemented with chapters on the fossils, 
water and economic resources, agriculture, 
and history of the region. Price 57 cents. 

Bulletin 39, Geology of Marshall Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma. This report deals with 
the physiography, stratigraphy, structure, 
economic geology, agriculture, history, and 
paleontology of the region. Illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and one map. Price 
57 cents. 

Bulletin 40, Oil and Gas in Oklahoma, 
is being issued as separate chapters. The 
following have been printed, and the price 
of each is 30 cents postpaid. 

40-A. This report treats the location. 
geography, topography, stratigraphy, and 
regional and economic geology of each 0! 
the following counties in northwestern 
Oklahoma: Alfalfa, Woods, Harper, Major, 
Woodward and Ellis. 4 charts and one 
map. 

40-B. Subsurface stratigraphy of north- 
eastern Oklahoma. Chapters on the pre- 
Chattanooga formations including the Ar- 
buckle limestone, Burgen sandstone, Tyner 
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formation, Sylvan shale, etc. One map and 
one cross-section. 

40-C. Oil and Gas in Creek County, 
Oklahoma. A treatise on the areal geol- 
ogy, stratigraphy, structure, relation of 
future development to structure, and oil 
and gas development in this prolific oil 
producing region. Photographs, charts, and 
maps. 

40-D. Subsurface stratigraphy of west- 
ern Cklahoma. Discussion of the various 
formations with special chapter on the 
structure of the region. Map and one 
chart. 

40-E. Oil and Gas in Stephens County, 
Oklahoma. Topography, stratigraphy, 
structure, and production of this important 
oil producing county. Special chapters on 
the location, history, stratigraphy, struc- 
ture, producing sands, future possibilities, 
etc. of the principal pools in the County. 
40-F. Oil and Gas in Okmulgee County, 
Oklahoma. This county has more oil wells 
than any other county in Oklahoma. The 
entire subject is discussed. Illustrated with 
types of producing structures and a map 
showing fields. 


C. E. Doud To Leave 
the Oil Business 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Dec. 2.—C. E. Doud, 
Lynch-Clarisey Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that he will not be identified 
with the oil industry after Dec. 1. In 
ir years of active business association 
with the oil trade in Chicago, Mr. Doud 
has made many friends and won con- 
siderable recognition in the oil fuel in- 


lustry. After Dec. 1, he will be treas- 
urer of the Metal Door & Trim Co., 
La Porte, Ind., and will move to La 
Port 


Mr. Doud entered the oil burning in- 
ustry in 1917 as Chicago manager for 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland, O., manufacturer of indus- 
trial oil-burning furnaces. In 1923 he 
accepted a position as manager of the 
fuel oil department of Lynch-Clarisey 
Co., already prominent among Chicago 
lubricating oil compounders and indus- 
trial fuel oil jobbers. He remained with 
the firm until his recent resignation. He 
Was promoted to general sales manager 
n Oct. 1 this year. 

The active management of the fuel 
department of Lynch-Clarisey is 
now in the hands of G. B. Reith, with 
the title of sales manager of the fuel 
| department. Mr. Reith has been 
with the firm for several years and has 
wide experience marketing fuel oil in 


Chic: 
-NiICago, 


i] 


—» |» nes 


ROSCOMMON, MICH.—H. Bertl, 

Proprietor of Bertl’s Garage expects to 
stall a railroad switch here along side 
‘ which he will install a bulk station 
With one 15,000 gallon tank to begin 
in the oil business in the spring. The 
‘usiness will be conducted under the 
name of Roscommon Gas & Oil Co. 
wtorg Smith is the other member of 
‘lis partnership. 


N , 
Yecember 8, 1926 








Western Oil & Refining 
Uses Two Sweetlands 


NE filter handles kero- Maybe it is the filtering of 
sene, the other gasoline. fine clay that keeps this 
Rath in combineiion. with process out of your refinery. 


the contact process. If so, use a Sweetland. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Hazleton, Pa.—Los Angeles Office, Central Building 
Other Offices in Chicago, New York, Salt Lake City 
Export Office: 25 Broadway, New York. Code Address: Unifilter, N. Y. 




















Patented 
May 18, 1926 


Hose Nozzle Valve must have SPEED in de- 
livering gasoline. Hundreds of Filling Stations 
using the Buckeye Type ‘‘H”’ Valve testify to its fast delivering 
qualities. 

This Valve meets all requirements of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. It is made in 1” and 114” sizes and is being 
furnished as regular equipment by the leading Pump Manu- 
facturers. High grade brass is used throughout its construction. 
Use the coupon below to get complete details. 


Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 
356 East Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Quality Brass Goods since 1860 







BUCKEYE IRON & BRASS WORKS. 
356 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me further information and prices 
for Buckeye Service Station Equipment. 
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Established 1917 









An International 
Annual Directory, 
Statistical Record 
and 
Equipment Guide 
of the 
Oil Industry 



































The 
Petroleum Register 
1926 








is now off the press, with hun- 
dreds of new listings. It com- 
bines in one book the following: 








A comprehensive directory of 
equipment used in the oil 
business, with names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers and 
dealers— 






































Refiners — officers, capital stock, 
properties, summary of latest 
financial report— 


Producers—thousands of com- 
panies engaged in producing and 
exploring for oil— 


Marketers and jobbers—com- 
pounders, grease and natural 
| gasoline manufacturers, pipe line 
companies, drilling contractors 
and foreign companies. 





Two new features — an 
alphabetical directory of execu- 
tives of leading oil companies 
and their positions. Reproduc- 
tions of lease forms used by pro- 
ducers and prospectors. 


Also Statistical Section; Refinery 
and Natural Gasoline Plants; 
Trade names of leading brands 
of petroleum products; Secreta- 
ries and headquarters of oil 
associations. 








National Petroleum News 
804 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Here is my check for $10 for the 
June 1926 


PETROLEUM 
REGISTER 










































Edwin J. Freeman, well known in oil 
marketing circles, has just gone with 
the Security Petroleum Co. of Kansas 
City of which E. F. Bergolte is president, 
to take charge of the Chicago office. He 
has opened the office in room 820 Blum 
Building at 624 South Michigan Av- 
enue. Mr. Freeman for the past three 
years has been operating on his own ac- 
count as a wholesale marketer at Tulsa. 
Prior to that he was with a number of 
prominent oil marketing companies. 

* * x 

Charles W. Levy, who joined The 
Texas Co. as salesman at Birmingham, 
Ala., in 1910, is entering his seventeenth 
year selling Texaco products. Mr. Levy 
has sold the entire line of Texaco prod- 
ucts but has specialized in the sale of 
Aleph and Olympian oils. He is known 
to the trade as “Salesman 504” but the 
origin of this sobriquet is not known to 
everybody. 

x * x 

M. F. Bunday, Brude, S. D., who is 
marketing White Eagle 60 gravity gaso- 
line for winter use, reports “more ducks 
in this part of South Dakota than we 
have seen for years.” Mr. Bunday says 
that the corn fields are alive with big 
mallards and one can shoot the limit, 
which is 15, in a short time—providing 
perhaps, that one is not too aimless a 
shooter. 

+. a 

E. B. Ballanger, who is well known 
in Greenfield, Ind., territory oil trade, 
has been added to the staff of Otto Ret- 
tig & Son, Greenfield. Mr. Ballanger 
will handle the company’s tank wagon 
business. The company is_ handling 
Lincoln motor oils and gasoline. 

* * Ok 

O. W. Ice, auditor at Philip, S. D., 
for the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Chicago, S. H. Ryan, lubricating engi- 
neer, and H. D. West, agent, both of 
the same company, have brought home 
deer as a result of a hunting trip in 
Black Hills, S. 1D. 

x * x 

Robert Dott, formerly a member of 
the geological staff of the Carter Oil 
Co., Tulsa, has joined the Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, to engage 
in microscopic work in geology. 

x OK Ok 

George W. Remensnyder, president 
of the Franklin Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently returned from an 
8000 mile trip through Canada and the 
Pacific coast. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Remensnyder. 

* * * 

L. L. Grounds, of the Supreme Oil 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been placed 
in charge of the company’s new bulk 
station at Martinsville, Ind. 


Here & There 


A@o National Petroleum News OK g 








G. B. Ingram has established a gen. 
eral oil brokerage at 1128 Brant Ave., N. 
W., Canton, O., for Wenger & Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ingram formerly represented 
the Wenger, Armstrong Co. at Canton but 
when the Canton office was closed he 
became sales manager of the Pavania Oj 
Co., Warren, Pa. Until Oct. 1 he was a 
year with Cities Service Refining Co., at 
Boston. 

+ * * 

L. M. and J. D. LeCron, who for- 
merly operated a service station at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., have purchased the Front 
and Laurel St. station in Santa Cruz, 
Calif., and the Evergreen station in San 
Jose, Calif. Mr. L. M. LeCron will be 
in charge of the stations. It is expected 
that several additional stations will be 
acquired in that territory. 

x * x 

Howard M. Harris, Cadillac, Mich. 
a partner of Harris Bros. and also a 
partner in the Soo Oil Co. of that city, 
has been in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
with Mrs. Harris on their annual deer 
hunting trip. Mr. Harris brought in a 
150-pound buck on his first day’s out- 
ing, according to G. N. Lentz, manager 
of the Soo Oil Co. 

* * 

D. D. McLennon, city salesman at 
Tulsa for The Texas Co., has been 
transferred to Henryetta, Okla. as agent 
for that company. 

W. F. Mitchell, formerly agent for 
the company at Henryetta, has been 
transferred to Chickasha, Okla. as rep- 
resentative. 

x Ok x 

William F. Arndt, formerly engineer 
of the California Petroleum Co. of Cali- 
fornia, recently joined the sales divi- 
sion of the F. H. Webber Oil Co, 
Cleveland. Mr. Arndt was one of the 
first engineers to join the California 
company, according to F. H. Webber. 

* * 

F. B. Taylor has just been appointed 
agent and general salesman at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. for the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. J. H. Young has been 
made lubricating engineer at the Charles- 
ton, S. C. branch, effective Nov. 10. 

* * x 

J. Paul McKee, a recent graduate of 
the State University of Iowa, has be- 
come a member of the geological de- 
partment of The Texas Co., Tulsa. Mr. 
McKee is assistant geologist. 

* * O* 

J. S. Hudnali and G. W. Pirtle, con- 
sulting geologists, have recently opened 
offices at Brownwood, Tex. 

* * & 

Sam McIntyre has been promoted to 
service station manager of the Treslef 
Oil Co., Cincinnati. 
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es PEED DEAL DEL ATO ALT 


New Oil Patents 
Issued Recently 








Production 


Rotary Reamer.—Alexander Boynton, 
gan Antonio, Tex. Filed July 20, 1925. 
No. 1,607,662. 

Crown Block.— Alexander Boynton, 
san Antonio, Tex. Filed Apr. 27, 1925. 
No. 1,607,663. 

Milling Tool for Well Drilling.—Har- 
old W. Fletcher, Houston, Tex. Filed 
Oct. 1, 1926. No. 1,607,732. 

Detachable Rotary Bit.—Charles_ T. 
Dougherty, deceased, by Winfield W. 
Smith, administrator, Coalinga, Calif., 
assignor of six fifty-fifths to Hattie E. 
Dougherty, six fifty-fifths to E. H. 
Dougherty, and six fifty-fifths to F. C. 
Dougherty, all of Huntington ‘Beach, 
Calif.; six fifty-fifths to C. C. Campbell, 
Coalinga, Calif., six fifty-fifths to R. L. 
Johnston, Santa Barbara, Calif., three 
fifty-fifths to P. A. Campbell, Long 
Beach, Calif., three twenty-fifths to W. 
W. Smith, two twenty-fifths to J. H. 
Dunaway, two twenty-fifths to Ray M. 
Wagner, two twenty-fifths to Clarence 
Wagner, and one twenty-fifth to Ethel 
G. Smith, all of Fresno County, Calif. 
Filed Mar. 3, 1926. No. 1,607,791. 

Bit for Well-Boring Tools.—Leonard 
Aldrin, Denver, Colo. Filed Apr. 5, 1923. 
No. 1,607,937. 

Apparatus for the Abstraction of Gaso- 
oline.—Charles Henry Brown, Brecken- 
ridge, Tex. Filed Dec. 5, 1923. No. 
1,607,942. 

Foundation for Standard Drilling 
and Pumping Rigs.—William Werner, 
Mexia, Tex. Filed Feb. 27, 1925. No. 
1,607,974. 

Method of Recovering Hydrocarbon 
Oils from Oil Sands and the Like.— 
Harry H. Armstrong, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Filed May 15, 1922. No. 1,607,977. 

Oil Separator.—James Conway, Drum- 
right, Okla. Filed Dec. 8, 1925. No. 
1,608,016. 

Oil Pump.—Karl P. Neilsen, Long 
Beach, Calif. Filed Oct. 8, 1925. No. 
1,608,114. 

Tubing Bleeder and Anchor.—Erd V. 
Crowell, Los Angeles, and Leonard A. 
Watson, Taft, Calif., said Leonard A. 
Watson assignor to said Erd V. Crowell. 
Filed Jan. 7, 1926. No. 1,608,167. 

Rotary Well-Drilling Machinery.— 
John Thomson Haywood, Ploesti, Rou- 
mania. Filed May 18, 1923. No. 1,608,169. 

Cable Cutter for Fishing Tools.—John 
T. Helbert, Broadway, Va. Filed Aug. 17, 
1923. No. 1,608,313. 

Pull-Rod Clamp.—Harold Gibson Dur- 
nell, Bartlesville, Okla. Filed Jan. 18, 
1926. No. 1,608,376. 


Refining 


Process for Hydrogenating and 
Cracking Hydrocarbons, Carbonaceous 
Matters, and the Like.—Friedrich Ber- 
gius, Heidelberg, Germany. Filed Apr. 
0, 1924. No. 1,607,939. 

Apparatus for the Abstraction of Gaso- 
line.—Charles Henry Brown, Brecken- 
ridge, Tex. Filed Dee. 5, 1923. No. 
1,607,942. 

Process of Converting Oils.—George 
L. Prichard and Herbert Henderson, 
Port Arthur, Tex., assignors to Gulf Re- 
fining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed May 6, 
1922. No. 1,607,966. 

_ Refining of Hydrocarbon Oil.—Gustav 
Egloff and Harry P. Benner, Chicago, IIL, 
aSsignors to Universal Oil Products Co., 
Chicago, Tll. Filed Aug. 20, 1920. No. 
1,608,089, 

Process for Recovering Resinous Bod- 
ies from Cracked Petroleum Distillates. 
—Jacque C. Morrell, Chicago, Ill., assign- 
or to Universal Oil Products Co., Chica- 
80, Ill. Filed Arr. 27, 1923. No. 1,608,135. 
. Synthesizing Oils.—Almer McDuffie 
McAfee, Port Arthur, Tex., assignor to 
Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed 
Jan. 13, 1922. No. 1,608,328. 


Natural Gasoline 
Separation of the Constituents of Gas- 
fous Mixtures.—Claude C. Van Nuys, 
Cranford, N. J., assignor to Air Reduc- 
tion Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed 
Yet. 22, 1924. No. 1,607,708. 
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Powerful 
Sales *Pull’’ 


‘THAT'S what you give your 
station when you strengthen 
it with a forceful Flexlume 
electric day-and-night sign. 


Flexlume delivers your sales 
message farther and more 
forcefully. Motorists just 
can’t overlook this outstanding 
sign. From far up and down 
the street they read its bold, 
raised glass letters by day and 
solid, gleaming letters of light 
by night. 


Let us send you photoprints 
showing Flexlume “pulling” 
sales for others and an artist’s 
sketch of a sign for your par- 
ticular business—without obli- 
gation. 


STATION | 


; 


We also build exposed lamp and other 
types of electric signs for those who 
prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1120 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Flexlume Offices All Principal Cities 


Factories AES Oakland, 
also at Calif. and 
Detroit, F LEX - . M E Toronto, 

Los Angeles, Can. 





The Mark of Quality 



































YOUR TANK— 


is probably nght here await- 

D ing your order. 
RD A large assortment of STAN- 
DARD SUPER TANKS 


always on hand. 


STANDARD BOILER & PLATE IRON CO. 


at NILES. OHIO. 
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Put OIL in the SHOW 
WINDOW 


NLY a small part of a retail store is 

occupied by windows. Yet 85% of 
the average store’s rent is paid for that 
space. Merchants know that windows are 
worth their cost, for good display multiplies 
sales. 

Your filling station show window is the 
little space around the gas pumps. Why 
not take advantage of this space to display 
vour most profitable merchandise. Use it 
to show oil in Rhodes Dispensers and you 
too can increase your sales. 

Rhodes Dispensers are visible and show 
the attractiveness of oil color. Prefilled and 
premeasured, instantly ready for use, they 
sell more oil by offering the fast service that 
every motorist likes. 


JAY B-RHODES Co. 
























KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 











COUPON BOOKS | 


of Every Description 


Why not play safe by using ALLISON 
COUPON BOOKS besides meeting every 
requirement of good workmanship. They 








are guaranteed to be accurate. 
Write Us for Samples 


Allison Coupon Co. 


Indianapolis Indiana 




















New Oil Station 
Construction 





oem 


West Middlesex, Pa.—Gulf Refining 
Co. is completing its bulk station here, 
which is on a five-acre lot. The station 
will have a siding on the Erie railroad 
and will supply oil requirements in 
Lawrence and Mercer counties. It is 
on the New Castle-Greenville highway. 

A filling station is being built by the 
Gulf at Sharon which will be completed 
in about 60 days. 

x * x 

Arkansas City, Kan.—The Community 
Oil Co., recently organized by local 
people with Allan Morrison as _presi- 
dent, plans to build and operate a num- 
ber of filling stations. Offices are in the 
Walpex Bldg. 

a ae 

Ashtabula, O.—The Ashtabula Gaso- 
line & Oil Co. is building filling and 
greasing station on Park St., according 
to A. R. St. Clair, director of Empire 
Oil Works, Inc. 

x * x 

Roscommon, Mich.—Bertl’s Garage is 
completing a bulk station and four serv- 
ice stations, three of which are at Ros- 
common and one at Houghton Lake, 
Mich. 

a 

Malcom, Ia.—Charles Campbell is 
building service station at junction of 
highways 32 and 59, and will handle 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana products. 

* * * 

Watervliet, Mich.—Watervliet Oil Co. 
is planning to erect several stations on 
highway M-17, according to H. G. 
Hinckley, secretary and treasurer. 

* * x 

Nashville, Tenn—W. M._ Tatom, 
agent for The Texas Co. here, is build- 
ing three service stations, to handle 
Texaco products. 

* * x 

Pittsburgh, Kan.—John Friggeri_ will 
build service station, which it is re- 
ported, will be operated by Hamilton- 
Preston Oil Co. 

* ca K 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—Two bulk sta- 
tions will be built here, one each for 
Red Star Oil Co. and the Glanders Bros. 
Or? Co. 

* * x 

McVille, N. D.—George McMillan is 
building $3,000 filling station to handle 
White Eagle Oil & Refining Co.’s prod- 
ucts. 

* * x 

McHenry, N. D.—Peterson & Still- 
well are completing filling station, which 
will handle White Eagle products. 

x & oF 

Saginaw, Mich.—Saginaw Oil Co. is 
building service station here, according 
to J. G. Schindehette, secretary. 

* * Ok 

Anthony, Kan.—Williams Oil Co. 

with headquarters here, is building two 
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NEWS 


sling stations, one at Manchester, Okla. 


and the other at Hazelton, Kan. 
* * * 
Henrietta, Tex.—Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. is completing its filling station here. 
Se a 
Coleraine, Minn.—Standard Oil Co. 
; Indiana purchased site for garage. 
* * & 
Two Rivers, Wis.—Wadhams Oil Co. 
ourchased property for filling station. 
* * x 
West Plains, Mo.—Standard Oil Co. 
i Indiana to build service station. 
* * x 
Ardmore, Okla.—Marland Refining 
Co. to build filling station here. 
* * x 
Florence, Kan.—W. R. James _ build- 
ing filling station on Doyle St. 
* Ok Ox 
San Antonio, Tex.—Gulf Refining Co. 
will build service station. 
“eS 


Bellechester, Minn.—Farmers and 
business men here plan to organize to 
build filling station. 

he hee 

Cumberland, Ia.—John Coakley, sher- 
if of Adams county, purchased property 
for filling station. 

ee Se 

Cincinnati, O.—Warsaw Filling Sta- 

ns will erect filling station at Florence 
& Concord Sts. 

a a 
Mineral Wells, Tex.—J. R. Williams 
is erecting building which will inc!ude 


filling station. 











+ * 
Davenport, JIa—Arrow Petroleum 
Products Co. leased property for service 


station, 


kK * * 
Norwalk, O.—Paragon Refining Co., 
Toledo, O., will erect filling station 


here. 





* * * 
Florence, Kan.—Marland Refining 
Co. will erect service station here. 
* * x 
Rich Hill, Mo.—Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana completing filling station. 
x * &* 
Norfolk, Neb.—Continental Oil Co. is 
building $12,000 service station. 
x * * 
Junction City, Kan—Roy Folck is 
completing filling station. 
x * * 
Pittsburg, Kan.—George M. McElhenie 
to build filling station. 
* * * 
Princeton, Mo.—Martin & Sons com- 
pleting filling station. 
x * * 
Richmond, Mo.—Carl 
frect filling station. 
a 
. Cleburne, Tex.—Joe Hughes is erect- 
ing filling station. 
x ok 
__Chetopa, Kan.—John Shields erecting 
iiing station. 


Vinsant to 


es 


_Tyler, Minn.—Niels Jensen to build 
illing station. 
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Heil Tanks 


for Motor Trucks 




















HEIL TANKS for FUEL OIL. This is a 1,200 gallon, 3 Com- 
partment, semi-elliptical fuel oil tank mounted on a 3% ton 
162” wheelbase Sterling. Heil Fuel Oil Tanks are in service 
all over the United States. Send for Bulletin 153. 


























WAVERLY has always used Heil Tanks. {The distinctive 
appearance of this tank gives it unusual value as an advertis- 
ing medium. Safety features, quick unloading, ease of han- 
dling buckets and oil cans, are always given consideration. 

















SINCLAIR OILS 






USE SINCLA 












This 800 GALLON HEIL TRUCK TANK, semi-elliptical in 
shape, is mounted on a Federal Knight chassis. It is fitted 
with side racks, integral can box with side-swing doors, 2” 
piping, hinged bumper, and adjustable sills. 










Send for our Price List and Tank Catalog. 


THe HEIL co. 


1238-50 26th Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 
FACTORY BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW YORK 
One of our Twenty-five Distributors is near you 
Manufacturers Steel Dump Bodies, Hoists, and Tanks for Motor Trucks 
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©il Man’s 
Bookshelf 


OUR Christmas Greetings with a good book —is a 
thoughtful way of remembering your friends and as- 
sociates at Christmas time. 







We will enclose a Christmas card signed with your name. 
All you have to do is to send in the coupon. 


If you don’t find the book you wish below, write us at once. We 
have a complete list of the best books on the petroleum industry. 


Send your order in at once to avoid the usual Holiday jam in the mails. 





ACCOUNTING 
for the 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


“Accounting for the Petroleum In- 
dustry” by D. F. Morland and R. W. 
McKee, is one of the most practical 
and comprehensive works on account- 
ing principles and procedure for all 
branches of the oil industry—produc- 
tion, transportation and storage, refin- 
ing, marketing. 


Accounting for each branch is 
discussed separately; description of 
technical practices is given, and the 
accounting problem to be solved in 
each activity is set forth together with 
sample forms in use; tables for depre- 
ciation rates, etc. 


For refinery accounting this book 
recommends the ‘‘weighted selling 
ratio method” which is described in 
detail and which has the advantage of 
determining for every product a cost 
which will allow for a reasonable profit 
when disposition is made thereof. 


“Accounting for the Petroleum In- 
dustry” is carefully prepared and the 
most practical book written on the 
subject of accounting for the oil 
business. 


304 pages—Price $4.00 


National Petroleum News, 


878 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








The second edition of “Deep Well 
Drilling” by Walter H. Jeffery is 
just out. The material in the first 
edition has been rewritten thruout 
with several new chapters on improve- 
ments in the art of drilling. 


“‘Deep Well Drilling’ discusses ex- 
haustively cable tool drilling, rotary 
drilling, core drilling in all their phases; 
tells how to fish for lost tools; how to 
case, how to use packers, how to 
cement and how to shoot; how to plan 
operations intelligently; specify ma- 
terial, etc. 


Every man engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil should have a copy. 
648 pages, illustrated, price $6.00. 


Send the book checked below as a Christmas gift. Name.... 
DEORE. or tire tee Manes ae 


tole cL) hese ee eee 


c ACCOUNTING FOR THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


by R. W. McKee $4. 
O DEEP WELL DRILLING by W. H. Jeffery $6.00. 


City-State. . 
SIGN CARD— 


O RECOVERY OF GASOLINE FROM NATURAL GAS 


by G. A. Burrell $10. 





Sie —— -—.- 


RECOVERY of GASOLINE 
from NATURAL GAS 


A glance over a few of the chapter 
headings indicates how thoroughly the 
author, George A. Burrell, goes into 
the subject of ‘‘Recovery of Gasoline 
from Natural Gas” in his new book: 
Occurrence of gasoline in natural 
gas—Applying ‘‘vacuum” to wells— 
Gas leases—Chemistry and analysis of 
natural gas—Testing for gasoline con- 
tent—Measuring—Gas carrying capac- 
ity of pipe lines—Compression method 
—Absorption process—Charcoal pro- 
cess—Extraction from Residue gas— 
Blending—Fractionating columns— 
Depletion—Removal of Hydrogen- 
Sulfide—Sulfur—Relation between 
vapor tension and distillation loss— 
Shipping losses—Gasoline loading ap- 
paratus—Insulating gasoline storage 
tanks—Accidents in  transporting— 
Hazards in gasoline plants—Gas en- 
gines and compressors—Horse power 
required to compress—Steam boilers— 
Steam engine—Pumps used in gasoline 
recovery—Water cooling systems— 
Pipe for natural gas plants—Tanks— 
Regulators, relief valves, traps, ther- 
mostats, meters—Construction and 
operating costs of plants—Fuel econ- 
omy—Depletion of properties—Other 
motor fuels than gasoline—Testing 
gasoline—etc. 
590 pages, 210 illustrations, price $10. 
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To Be Exact 


The witness had been cautioned to give 
more precise answers. 

“We don’t want your opinion of the 
estion,” the judge told him. “We want 
it answered—that’s all.” 

“You drive a wagon?” asked the prose- 
cuting attorney. 

“No, sir, 1 do not,” was the decided re- 
ply. 

“Why, sir, did you not tell my learned 
iriend but a moment ago that you did?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“Now, I put it to you, my man, on your 
ath. Do you drive a wagon?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then what is your occupation?” asked 
the State’s attorney, in desperation. 

“I drive a horse,” was the reply. 

—Magnolia Oil News 


x o* 


On the Waiting List 


“Well, sir,” asked the musician, “what 
do you think of my compositions ?” 

“What do I think of them?” said the 
critic. “Well, they will be played when 
Gounod, Beethoven and Wagner are for- 
gotten.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, but not before.” 

—The Booster 
a a 


Referred to the Head Salesman 


Voice over the phone at Cincinnati: 

“Is Mr. Curtice in?” 

“No—but perhaps we can take care of 
you. What is it you want?” 

“Would I be able to get some crude oil 
irom your company ?” 

“Yes—we will have to take it up with 
the Refinery Sales Department, but we 
think that we can take care of you. How 
much do you want?” 

“T'd like to get about a pint to wash my 
head with.” 
—The Pure Oil News 
e er % 

As a transatlantic liner entering 
New York harbor, an American passenger 
Proudly pointed out to a Frenchman, who 
Was standing him the famous 
‘atue of Liberty. The Frenchman 
sazed and remarked, “We also erect 
statues to our illustrious dead.” 


—Magnolia Oil News 
x * 


Was 


beside 


Naughty Revuers 
Mary had her baggage searched 
_By men in quest of custom. 
‘he brutes they soiled her private things, 
And, oh, how Mary custom! 
—The Pure Oil News 
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Yet Another Faux Pas 


A lady recently telephoned to a well 
known water works superintendent in a 
Western City, where, due to the drought, 
warnings had been issued against waste of 
water. This lady desired to sprinkle her 
lawn, but before doing so she thought best 
to get permission from the water works 
department. 

“What is the proper time to put on my 
hose?” she asked the superintendent in a 
very sweet voice. 

Before he realized what he was saying, 
the superintendent replied: 

“Immediately after your B. V. D.’s.” 

—The Loreco Diamond 
x * x 


Aha! 


With a stormy look on his face the 
master of the house waylaid the servant in 
the kitchen. 

“Look here,” he began, angrily, “how 
dare you tell my wife what time I came 
home this morning, after I had told you 
not to?” 

The Irish girl eyed him steadily. “Sure, 
Oi didn’t,” she replied, calmly. “She asked 
me phwat toime ye came in an Oi only told 
her that Oi was too busy gettin’ the break- 
fast ready to look at the clock.” 

—Magnolia Oil News 
* K oo 


, 


Interesting Coincidence 


It was little Flossie’s first day at school. 
Her name had been registered, and the 
teacher asked, “Have you any brothers or 
sisters ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Flossie. 

“Are you the oldest one of the family?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” returned Flossie; 
“father and mother’s both older’n me.” 

—The Booster 
* * oS 

The silver three-penny piece, England’s 
favorite collection plate coin, may be with- 
drawn in favor of a larger coin, reports 
London. Mass meetings have already been 
held in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and reso- 
lutions adopted declaring this a dastardly 
blow at religion. 

—Magnolia Oil News 


* * x 


The report that a New York _ singer 
who was struck on the head lost his voice 
was probably started by some wholesale 
hammer manufacturer. 
—The Booster 
* oe * 
We hear of a girl who is the living 
phonograph of her mother. 


—The Booster 





A Pocket Sample 


Case 


No. 135 L-U-C-E POCKET CASE 
is 1054"x5%4"x2”, fitting convenient- 
ly into the side pocket of your coat. 
Covered with black seal grain, genu- 
ine cowhide, with two nickel plated 
side catches, it assures a favorable 
first impression. It contains eight 9” 
x¥4” bottles and seven %4 oz. grease 
jars in a compact, convenient man- 
ner. The lining is red plush. Com- 
plete with your name embossed in 


gold, guaranteed to please, $6,50 


Less 10% for cash. 
Other Styles in our FREE Catalog 


L-U-C-E 


Builders of Sales Luggage 
614 Delaware KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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The 
NATIONAL 
REFINING 
COMPANY 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


THREE MODERN REFINERIES: 
Marietta, Ohio Refinery 
operated on Pennsylvania Crude 
Findlay, Ohio Refinery 
operated on Ohio Crude 
Coffeyville, Kansas Refinery 
operated on Midcontinent Crude 
wy 


National Headquarters 
NATIONAL BLDG., CLEVELAND, O. 
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Ty 
Visible Pump 


Of the many fine features that go 
into the make - up of the Fry 
Visible Pump, one in connection 
with all the others you can always 
bank on—that’s Fry 


Dependability 7 


Fry’s ever increasing volume of sales tells the story 














GUARANTEE LIQUID MEASURE COMPANY, Rochester, Pa. 


Fry Equipment Co., Ltd., 401 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 








Jimmy—the Courtesy Man 
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No. 202 — Grease 
Barrel Pum sod 
pound discharge. 


asec nega 


No. 307—25 pound 
Oval Tapered } 
Grease Bucket. 
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are based on thé 
.mon-sense method 

¢ oil to eliminate faulty 

.. sustain engine efficiency. 


aline Motor Oil to their regular 
= method of correct recommenda- 
orthwhile part in the “War on Waste”’! 
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wil you more of this sound method for in- 
ng your gallonage? 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


ring and 45 Nassau Street, New York 
-ucts of quality Atlanta Detroit Kansas City Chicago Houston Omaha 
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Mid-Continent Gasoline Prices Move Up; 
Export Demand Better 


Domestic, 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Dec. 4 

ASOLINE prices advanced % 
Ge 4 cent last week in the Mid- 
Continent as a result of con- 
tinued export buying of higher gravities 
and an improved domestic demand for 
all grades. U. S. Motor in Oklahoma 
advanced to 9% cents before the week 
closed, as compared with 834 to 9 cents 
at the end of the previous week. Simi- 
lar advances were made in other areas. 


At least two export companies were in 
the field this week buying 64-66, 375 e.p. 
gasoline and kerosene, while The Texas 
Co. was reported to have purchased in 
excess of 1,000,000 gallons of 60-62, 400 
e.p. gasoline. One export company 
bought a million gallons of 64-66 gaso- 
line in Oklahoma and a similar amount 
in Texas, paying as high as 10% cents. 
his company also bought a _ million 
gallons of 41-43 prime white kerosene 
late in the week. 


Various estimates are heard as to the 
total amount of export material bought 
recently. A majority of the trade is of 
the opinion, however, that a conserva- 
tive estimate is 15,000,000 gallons of 

ith gasoline and kerosene since Nov. 1. 


A canvass of the north Texas field 
shows that refiners are practically sold 
up for the rest of the year and will have 
little high gravity gasolines to offer for 
lomestic shipment. Several of them 

ive export orders which permit ship- 
ment in January and early February. 


Other Refiners Get Orders 


EXAS refiners have not been alone 
by any means in booking export 
rders. Several Oklahoma refiners have 
received orders. A conservative esti- 
mate would be around 7,000,000 gallons 
r this group. 
scarce on low 
majority of the 


Inquiries have been 
gravity gasolines, a 
trade reports. Prices have moved up, 
however, in step with U. S. Motor. 
Many plants in north Texas are cutting 
for 64-66 gravity only, with the result 
that considerable naphtha is left. They 
‘re either selling this for blending pur- 
Poses or blending themselves, in some 
Instances getting as high as a 60-62 
gravity product. 

(wo or three refiners had advanced 
their quotations on U. S. Motor in 
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Oklahoma from 9 to 9% cents as early 
as Nov. 26, but others continued to ac- 
cept business at 834 cents even as late 
as Nov. 30. Material at the lower price, 
however, was hard to find by Wednes- 
day and a firm 9 to 9% cent market had 
been established. Business continued to 
improve Thursday and Friday with the 
result that on Saturday practically 
every refiner was holding for 9% cents, 
and three quoting up to 9% cents. 
Kansas refiners kept a close watch on 
Oklahoma and moved their prices up 
with the Group 3 market although busi- 
mess was not quite so brisk with them. 


Considerable over the month selling 
has been done by Texas refiners, ac- 
cording to reports from that field. This 
is especially true on U. S. Motor, pro- 
duction of which has fallen off with in- 
creased export buying. The result has 
been that U. S. Motor in Texas is al- 
most on a par with Oklahoma refinery 
prices. 


Arkansas Market Improved 


HE Arkansas-Louisiana refiners 

have not enjoyed the export buy- 
ing the others have, consequently they 
did not experience the upward move- 
ment as quickly. Arkansas refiners have 
been sacrificing their usual differential 
of almost half a cent and accepting a 
Group 3 price. Orders had increased 
sufficiently toward the end of the week, 
however, for them to get almost their 
normal price. 


In addition to The Texas Co.’s buy- 
ing of 60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline, an ex- 
porting company was reported to have 
purchased some of this grade in Texas. 
The amount and price were not re- 
vealed. 

Domestic demand for both 60-62, 400 
e.p. and 64-66, 390 and 375 e.p. gasolines 
has been steadily increasing. Several 
refiners are now making these grades 
in Kansas. 

Natural gasolines have shown only 
minor changes throughout the week. 
Grades A and AA broke from 9% cents 
today, however, with some material 
moving at 9% cents. The cooler 
weather has cut down the production of 
the A and AA while orders have in- 
creased considerably. There has been 
enough Grades B and BB to take care 
of the demand, with the result that 


prices have shown no changes. Grade 
C has been offered at various prices 
during the week, with two manufac- 
turers entering the market whenever the 
price went to 8 cents. 


Practically all the smaller manufac- 
turers in Texas are still sold up while 
the larger ones have booked enough 
December orders to keep the market 
stable. One manufacturer yesterday 
combed the Texas field for 12 cars of 
Grade AA, having to pay up to 9% 
cents per gallon. Grade C is extremely 
scarce, due to continued heavy move- 
ment east, and any material appearing 
on the market in Texas is picked up 
quickly. One large manufacturer has 
had a standing offer of 83% cents with 
a Texas dealer for Grade C. 


Export Kerosene Bought 
EROSENES in Oklahoma have 


shown no changes over the past 
week. Material of 41-43 gravity has 
been moving at 6% to 6% cents. The 
42-44 w. w. grade has become scarcer, 
however, and prices have moved from 
7 cents flat toa 7 to 7% cent range. 


Export kerosene buying in Texas 
this week bolstered the domestic mar- 
ket sufficiently for prices to move up 
approximately % cent. 


The colder weather through the 
northern territory has caused a slightly 
increased demand for stove distillate this 
week but prices have shown no change. 
One refiner who has been getting 5% 
cents for his 38-40 straw distillate an- 
nounced Saturday he was turning down 
orders at less than 5% cents. 


Gas oil alsc has shown strength re- 
cently. Buyers have had difficulty get- 
ting low cold test material this week. 
Zero cold test gas oil has been practi- 
cally unobtainable. Most of the ma- 
terial moving has been around 20 to 30 
cold test, both for overhead product and 
the cracked material. 

Texas refiners have very little gas oil 
for immediate shipment, and Louisiana 
refiners have been behind for some time. 
One Tulsa marketer had some gas oil 
moving out of Texas sold to a large 
purchaser. The materia] did not come 
as rapidly as desired and the buyer can- 
celled. The marketer immediately re- 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Beware of imitations of 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


IMITATIONS of Ethyl Gasoline are 
being offered ina number of localities. 





Look for the trademark 


Some are sold under names resem- =fQ))d ie 


bling’ Ethyl Gasoline and havethe red 
color of Ethyl Gasoline. The most 
flagrant case, perhaps, 1s that of a 
concern calling itself “Ethyl Gas 
Company and using an alleged trade- 


mark resembling ours. 





ANTI-KNOCK 
A COMPOUNDS 
f ETHYL GASOLINE } 
1 CORPORATION [ 


E NEW YORK, U-'S-A. & 
\ 7, 


C2 









For thoseinterested inour product we wishto advise: 


ETHYL Brand of Anti-Knock Compound is 

soldonly toresponsible oil companies licensed 
by us and having refinery facilities for mixing 
the Compound with gasoline. 


2 THE Compound is never mixed with gaso- 

line in less than tank car lots. Hence, anyone 
offering an alleged concentrated “anti-knock” 
Huid for mixing in tank wagons orservice station 
pumps is not offering our product. 


ETHYL Brand of Anti-Knock Compound 
~ is sold only to customers through our office 
at 25 Broadway, New York. Anyone offering 
an alleged concentrated “anti-knock” fluid from 


any other address is not offering our product. 


ETHYL Brand of Anti- Knock Compound 

was developed by General Motors Corpora- 
tion, which owns basic patents covering its 
invention and use; and we, the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, are the exclusive licensee for the 
manufacture and sale of the Compound under 
the General Motors patents. 


ETHYL Gasoline is sold to consumers only 
~“ at pumps which display the trademark which 
is shown above. 


ETHYL Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation purposes. The color has nothing what- 
ever to do with performance. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Kansas, North and South Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, California and New England 








GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices Prices 
PENNSYLVANIA Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
er 11%-12 11%-12 
64-56 Naphtha..............02006 11%-12 11%-12 
GU GOODS 6 nc cv dace ceseccces 113% -12 11%-12 
60-62 Straight-run gasoline........ 12%-18 123%-18 
64-66 Straight-run gasoline........ 138%4-18% 138'%4-138% 
68-70 Straight-run gas.350-360 E.P. -14% 14 -14% 
68-70 Straight-run gas.305-820 E.P.18 -20 17 -18 
OKLAHOMA 
48-50 450 E. P. naphtha........... 8%- 9 8%- 9 
50-52 450 E. P. naphtha.......... 8%- 9 8%- 9 
56-58 450 E. P. gasoline........... - 8% 84- 8% 
66-58 U. S. Motor gasoline........ 874- 9 - 8% 
58-60 450 E. P. gasoline........... 84- 8% 854- 8% 
58-60 U. S. Motor 487 E. P........ - 9% 8%- 9% 
60-62 400 E. P. gasoline........... 1034-1034 10 -10% 
64-66 390 E. P. gasoline........... 1034-1054 -104% 
64-66 375 E. P. gasoline........... 1054-1074 10%4-10% 
68-70 350-360 E. P. gasoline. ...... 11%-11% 11%-11% 
64-66 487 E. P. blend............. - 9 - 8% 
KANSAS* 
58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline........ 934- 9% 94- 93% 
60-62, 400 E.P. gasoline.......... 104-10% -10% 
64-66, 875 E.P. gasoline.......... -11 -10% 
*F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination. 
NORTH TEXAS 
48-50 450 E. P. naphtha........... 834- 9 8%4- 8% 
56-68 450 E. P. gasoline........... 8%- 8% 8%- 8% 
58-60 450 E. P. gasoline........... 854- 8% 84%- 8% 
56-58 U. S. Motor gasoline........ 874- 9 8i4- 8% 
58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline........ 9 -9% - 8% 
64-66 $90 E. P. gasoline........... 19%-10% 10 -10% 
64-66 $375 E. P. gasoline........... 1954-1034 1034-10% 
68-70 350-360 E. P. gasoline....... 114-11 11%-11% 
NORTH LOUISIANA 
58-60 U. S. Motor 437 E. P........ - 9% 9 -9% 
ARKANSAS 
§6-58 450 E. P. gasoline........... -9 - 8% 
58-60 450 E. P. gasoline........... -~ 9% - 8% 
68-60 U. S. Motor gasoline........ 934- 9% - 9 
CALIFORNIA 
54-58 U. 8. Motor 487 E. P....... 9 - 9% 9 - 9% 
*58-61 U.S. Motor, 437 E. P...... 1034-1034 1034- 103% 


*42-45 Engine distillate, 445- 480E.P. 7 - 7% 
*2c tax to be added if used in state. 


NEW ENGLAND 
(F. O. B. Boston and Fall River) 


68-60 U. S. Motor gasoline........ 12 -12% -12% 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Note: End point of all grades, not over 375° F.) 


OKLAHOMA 
Grade AA, 80-87.9 875 E. P....... 9%- 9% - 9% 
Grade A, 72-79.9 375 E. P......... 9%- 9% - 9% 
Grade BB, 84-92, 375 E. P........ 8'4- 8% 8i4- 8% 
Grade B, 76-83.9, 875 E. P........ 8i4- 8% 84- 8% 
Grade C, 80-90, 375 E. P.......... - 8% 18 - 8% 
NORTH LOUISIANA 
*Grade Double A. oc.ccccceesce vies 914- 9% - 9% 
CGirsiae: PIGWONO IDs 5 sec wince se ces oe 9% -9 
GRIN Oia rs x ceca lic ws - 9% - 8% 


*F. O. B. Monroe District. 
NORTH TEXAS 


"Grade Bauble Ay... 6s sc cece cece - 9% - 934 
pat, ARE ae aes Eee - 9% - 93% 
*Grade Double B............-.-- - 8% 834- 8% 
SGEBOO DNs cos 5.6 0b case sinews olends's - 8% 854- 8% 
SQNEN Ook i cc ce ioe coche - 8% - 8% 
*F. O. B. Breckenridge. 
CALIFORNIA 
75-85, 375-390 E. P. blend....... 10%4-11% 10-11% 
PENNSYLVANIA 
68-70 Grav. 437 E. P. blend....... 12%-12% 12%4-12% 
64-66 Grav. 437 E. P. blend....... 12 -12% 12%-12% 
60-62 Grav. 437 E. P. blend....... 12 -12% 12%-12% 
68-70 Grav. 420 E. P. blend....... 124-12% 1214-12 
BURNING OILS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
45 Water White Kerosene......... 8 - 8% 84%- 8% 
46 Water White Kerosene......... 84%4- 8% 834- 9 
47 Water White Kerosene......... 9 -9% 9 -9% 
OKLAHOMA 
41-43 Water White Kerosene....... 6%- 6% 6%- 6% 
42-44 Water White Kerosene....... 7 - 7% -7 
KANSAS 
41-48 w. w. kerosene.............. - 6% 6%- 7 
42-44 w. w. kerosene.............. - 7% T4- 1% 
NORTH TEXAS 
40-42 Water White Kerosene...... 6%- 634 6 - 6% 
41-43 Water White Kerosene....... 634- 6% 6%- 63% 
NORTH LOUISIANA 
41-43 Water White Kerosene....... -7 - 7 
ARKANSAS 
41-43 Water White Kerosene....... - = 7% 
*Quotations Only. 
tNominal 
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Prices 
Nov. 22 
11%-12 

11% -12 

11%-12% 
124-18 

13%4-138% 
14 -14% 
17 -18 


8%- 
8%- 
8%- 


9 
9 
8% 


- 8% 


854 - 


8% 


8%- 9 

10 -10% 
-10\% 
-10% 

11%-11% 
- 8% 


Yin 


93% 


10-10% 
-10% 


- 8% 


8Y%- 
8%- 


8%4- 


8% 
8% 
8% 
8% 


10 -10% 
10%-10% 


11%- 


9 =O - 


11% 


8% 


9% 


—_ -10% 


1% 


-12%% 


9%- 


854- 
854 - 


9%- 


8%- 
83%4- 
854- 


834 


10%-11% 


12%-12% 
12%-12% 
12%-12% 
1214-12% 


6% 
6% 


Prices 
CALIFORNIA Dec. 6 
$8-40 Water White Kerosene....... 6 - 6% 
NEW ENGLAND 
**40-43 Water White Kerosene. .... **-10% 
NEUTRAL OIL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 Vis. No. $ Assoc. Filt......... 2814-29 
180 Vis. No. $ Assoc. Filt......... -26% 
150 Vis. No. 8 Assoc. Filt......... 23 -24 
(Non-Viscous) 
$4 Grav. 350-360 Flash............ 8 - 8% 
86 Miners Neutrals 300-305 Flash... 7!2- 7% 
OKLAHOMA 
(Viscosity at 100° F.) 
dhl Oe De 7 -1% 
TOO Wie: New D C680 R inn kc cc cc ccwcce 9 -10 
a SON eee - 9% 
WOR Wate reams © GO occ cc ccccccccs 10 -11 
168 Vis. No.-4 C0lo®..... .cccccccee 10 -10% 
180 Vis. No. 5 color -10% 
200 Vis. No. $ color 10%-11% 
200 Vis. No. 4 color -11 
200 Vis. No. 5 color 9%-11% 
220 Vis. No. $ color -13! 
220 Vis. No. 4 color -18 
220 Vis. No. 5 color -12% 
240 Vis. No. $ color -15 
240 Vis. No. 4 color -14% 
240 Vis. No. 5 color -14 
280 Vis. No. $ color -17 
280 Vis. No. 4 color -16% 
280 Vis. No. 5 color -16 
$00 Vis. No. 5-6 color -17 


GULF COASTAL 
(Viscosity at 100° F; cold test 0) 





Prices 
Nov. 29 
6 - 6% 
**-10% 
2814-29 
-26% 
2 -23% 
7%- 8% 
74- ™% 
7 -17% 
9 -10 
- 9% 
10 -11 
10 -10% 
10 -10% 
10%-11% 
-114 
9%-11% 
2 -138% 
-13 
12-12% 
14 -15 
-14% 
18 -14 
16 -17 
-16% 
15 -16 
-17 


100 Vis. No. 2 Color Unfilt. Pale... 8 - 9 8 -9 
200 Vis. No. 3 Color Unfilt. Pale...11 -12 11 -12¢ 
$00 Vis. No. 3 Color Unfilt. Pale...12 -13 12 -18 
500 Vis. No. 8% Color Unfilt. Pale.14 -15 14 -15 
750 Vis. No. 4 Color Unfilt. Pale...17 -18 17 -18 
200 Vis. No. 523 Color Red Oil..... 9 -10 9 -10 
$00 Vis. No. 5% Color Red Oil..... 10 -11 10 -11 
500 Vis. No. 6 Color Red Oil....... 12 -18 12 +138 
750 Vis. No. 6 Color Red Oil...... 15 -16 15 -16 
CALIFORNIA 
(Viscosity at 100° F.) 
SOG Wins NG © CONE 5s vcccccecas 9%-10 oe 10 
16@) Wie. Nek S CONOR. ccccscivcsccs 8 - 8% - 8% 
200 Vis. No. $ color .10 -10% 10 -10% 
SOG Wie, NG BOONES occ ccscecccs ll -11% ll -11% 
450 Vis. No. 3% color............. 18 -18% 18 -138% 
550 Vis. No. 3% color............. 15 -15% 15 -15% 
600 Vis. No. $% color............. 154-16 15%-16 
A OS OO eer rere 7 -7% 71-17% 
200 Vis. No. 5 color..........cscee 9 -9% 9 -9% 
SO Wie, Nes DCG oi cc cc ccccacce 9%4-10 9%-10 
400 Vis. No. 6 color 11%-12 11%-12 
Ph ere 12 -12 12 -12% 
600 Vis. No. 6 color..............+- 12%-13 12%-138 
eR Og rere 144-15 144-15 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
OKLAHOMA 


190-200 Vis. at 210° Bright Stock. . $1 
150-160 Vis. at 210° Bright Stock. . 27 


600 E Stock 140-150 Vis —@10°.. 


600 Steam Refined Olive Green.... 
600 Steam Refined Dark Green. ... 


Black Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA 


600 Flas 
625 Flash 


18 


8 


-35 
-31 
-20 
-11 


5uM- 7h 
5 


$1 -35 
27 -31 
18 -20 
8 -ll1 
54- 7% 
56 -6 


(1-inch Immersion Test) 


600 Steam Refined................ 
650 Steam Refined................ 


600 Warren . Pieeucawkcaaneanmeas 
Ge Ba 4 0 sce ee sctcucess 
gy OS rer errr 


Cold Test Stocks (bright filtered) .. 


Cold Test Stock (dark filtered)... .. 
(Note—Prices of total immersion test goods average 1 to 3 cents per gallos 


higher.) 


LONG RESIDUUM STOCKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
60-65 vis. @ 


2 color coccceeseseesecese 
70-75 vis. @ 210, 450-455 flash 

No. 6 color........-.-+--.0-++- 
—_— vis. @ 210, 440-450 flash 


No. 5% 


210, 440-450 flash 


80- 85 vis. @ 210, 450-460 flash 
Oo. 7- en ee 
80- 85 vis. @ 210, 460-465 flash 


No. 7 color 
95-100 vis. @ 


210, 490-495 flash 


es OO cccavedavedaediues 
**Only one refiner quoting. 






-11% 


154-16 
194-20% 


20 


-30 
-20% 


18%4-19% 
25 14-26 


36 


\37%-8814 


-37 


ll -11% 
1514-16 
20 -21 
~30 
20 -20'% 
po i 
-26 
3734-3814 
36 -37 


36 -37 


Prices 
Nov. 22 


6 


- 6% 


**-10%% 


28 14-29 
264-27 


23 


as 


“%- 8% 
7 


y; 
Y4- 


-23% 


- 9 


9%~-10 
114-12 


12 


-12% 


124-13 
144-15 


36 








Industrial Bond Issues 


WE are prepared to purchase entire 


bond issues of sizeable and sound 
American industrial and manufacturing 


companies. 


Address our office 
at 


42 Broadway, New York City 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 

















BUILT FOR SPEED 


ANKS to be mounted on Bus Chassis capable of high speed must be properly de- 
signed. No ordinary tank will do for this purpose. Every BROWN CERTIFIED 


TANK is custom built and without extra charges. 
at once ? 


Why don’t you send for information 











BROWN SHEET IRON & STEEL CO. 
— — Tear out this page and mail it today — — 


We are interested in your tanks. Send your catalog and prices. 


Make of Truck ee ERROR = RN ae We operate... Tank Trucks. 
(number) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Refinery Markets on Wax and Heavy Oil Products 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Kansas, North and South Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, California and New England 
Prices Prices Prices 
WAX NORTH LOUISIANA Dec. 6 Nov. 29 Nov. 22 
Prices Prices Prices $2-36 Gas oil, cracked (Gal.) 434- 44 434- 4% - 4% 
PENNSYLVANIA Dec. 6 Nov. 29 Nov. 22 $2-36 Gasoil, uncracked(Gal.) 4%4- 4% 4\%- 454 - 4% 
(Per Pound, New York) 16-20 Fuel Oil (Bbl.)...... 1.17%4-1.20 1.17%-1.20 1.15 -1.20 
122-124 White Crude Scale 434- 5 474- 5 474- 5 
124-126 White CrudeScale. 5 Pe 5% 5 - 5% 5 - 5% a a nie ‘en 
S S| eee e 4- 4-4% 
Coe ease " - bea ute a6Guel............ 434-456 4u- 4% 43-45 
124-126 White CrudeScale. 434- 474 434- 4% 44- 4% Smackover Crude Fuel....1.25 -1.27'4 = 1.924-1.27% ~—:1.. @24-1.27% 
CALIFORNIA ‘. " 
White Crude Scale........ 6 -7 6-7 6 -7 CALIFORNIA 
Le Bunker Oi (BOL) -» 80 -1.00 80 -1.00 80 -1.00 
14-1 unker Oi - 80 -1.00 80 -1.00 80 -1.00 
FUEL OIL $0-34 Gas Oil CBbLS. -1.30 -1.35 1.30 -1.35 1.80 -1.35 
PENNSYLVANIA 27 + Diesel Oil (Bbl a. wae =. 15 -1.15 -1.15 
30-40 Fuel oil rs anes 6%4- 6% 63- 7 _ 0% *(San Joaquin Valley, San Fransciso 4c per bbl. more.) 
- ‘ue ios k is Canes . = - 6% - 6 
28-80 Fuel Oil... ......-. 634- 634 6%- 6% 6%- 61% NEW ENGLAND 
OKLAHOMA (F. O. B. Boston and Fall River) 
$8-40 Straw distillate. .... 5%- 5% 54- 5% 54%- 5% $0-32 Gas Oil (Gal.) 6 - 6% 6 - 6% we 
$6-88 Straw distillate. .... 5 - 5% 5 - 5% 5 - 5% : Bb. ! ei = a 
32. 30 ba oil cracked (ad a0 434 a 434 - $4 Fuel Oil (Bunker C) Bbl.. 1.83 1.83 1.84 
-$6 uncrackedGas ol a 4 4% 44-4 44-4 
28-80 Fuel oil (Bbl.)......1.50 1.60 1.50 -1 60 1.50 1.60 PETROLATUMS 
> ae = (BbL}......1. 85 om e.. 1.35 +<.. 1.35 -1.45 
- uel oi 5 Bere i 1, 2714-1. 82} 1.30 -1.$23 
22-26 Fuel oi] (Bbl.)......1.2234-1.2734 1.92%4-119734 1125-1130 iris 
18-22 Fuel oi] (Bbl.)......1.20 -1.25 1.20 -1.25 1.2244-1.25 Snow White. .........++. 8%4- 9 834- 9 834- 9 
16-18 Fuel oil (Bbl.)...... 1.20 -1.20 -1.20 Lily White. ..........++. TH- 8 74- 8 74- 8 
14-16 Fuel oil (Bbl.)...... “1.1715 -1.17%-1.20 1.174-1.20 Cream White. ........... - 6% - 6% - 6% 
KANSAS* Pe rrr - 3% 3% - 3% 
MTT vanced cacaenkee 8y%- 3% 3%- 3% 8K- 83% 
$8-40 straw distillate...... 5%- 6 5%- 6 5%- 6 MM diindudaxnsdedcdads ea - $8 - 8 -8$ 
86-38 straw distillate...... 5344- 5% 54- 5% 5S44- 5% CNN Ors os cca cnceces 1%- 2 1%- 2 1%- 2 
ip 7, af Ee cweonwnces “a . - 4% - 4% 
oo Ae 1.25 -1.35 25 -1.30 1.25 -1.30 
24-26 Fuel Oil... 2.22222. ia ie te te tea. PETROLEUM COKE 
*F. O. B. refinery, Kansas destination, OKLAHOMA 
NORTH TEXAS (Per ton in car lots) 
88-40 Straw Distillate..... 5 - 5% 5 - 5% 5 - 5% — 
$2-86 Gas Oil (Gal.) cracked 414-434 434- 4% 436 leanne - ie oy ie ye 
$2-86 uncracked gas oil....| 474-434 ~ 4% 434- 4% SR cecscsnccnseves $.25-3.50 $.25-3.50 8 25-3 .50 
24-26 Fuel per (Bbl.)..... 1 .5214-1.55 1.55 -1.57% BGG =e Oto iodate 
GULF COASTAL Above prices are f. o. b. refinery in tank car. They are the prices at which the 
bulk of the products on the open market move. Whoever has knowledge of any 
alal HOP EEOC EEOC EE CET. 1.55 -1.60 1.55 -1.60 1.55 -1.60 open market prices on any considerable quantity of goods differing from the 
— GOP. ods coves eesees » b5%- 65% 54- 6% 5%- 5% foregoing, will favor us with this information. 
2m . od 








lower tank wagon prices. Consumption 


Cold Slackens Gasoline | a apres 
in the Gulf states, however, is still fairly 


Demand In East heavy. Most refiners were asking 10% 


cents a gallon for U. S. Motor in tank 
cars at the refineries. 


(Continued from page 115) 


sold the five cars at an % cent more 


than he would have obtained from the 





original purchaser. 


Tank Cars Scarce 

| ee EL oils have been marking time 

far as prices were concerned. 
The higher gravities have shown a 
slight increase in demand. One refiner 
early in the week booked 10,000 barrels 
of 14-16 gravity fuel at $1.10 in buyers’ 
cars. 

The tank car situation has had con- 
siderable effect on the fuel oil market. 
Tank cars have been scarce for prac- 
tically all purposes. The traffic mana- 
ger for a natural gasoline concern said 
this week he has had difficulty getting 
insulated cars for their products. 

A Dallas tank car company’s execu- 
tive has said there would be no dirty 


By Special Correspondent 

NEW YORK, Dec. 6—The Atlantic 
Seaboard gasoline situation failed to im- 
prove last week. The cold snap brought 
about a slump in demand from New 
York state and Pennsylvania jobbers. 
Stocks of gasoline are piling up as there 
is still a fairly heavy influx from Cali- 
fornia. 

New York harbor refiners were gen- 
erally asking 11% cents a gallon for 
U. S. Motor in tank cars at refineries 
and 12% cents a gallon in tank cars de- 
livered to the trade. California gaso- 
line was quoted on the same basis, al- 
though bulk cargoes are being laid down 
here at 11% cents a gallon. High freight 
rates are keeping the price up. 


Consumption of gasoline is waning 


—_- —-> 


Eastern and Central Kentucky Market 


ASHLAND & LEXINGTON, KY., 
Dec. 6.—U. S. Motor gasoline in east- 
ern Kentucky refinery market is steady 
at 1134 cents. Higher gravity gasolines 
have strengthened, prices being % to 
14 cent higher than a week ago. Kero- 
sene is 4 cent lower, at 8 cents flat. 
Prices of other products are unchanged. 


Demand for U. S. Motor gasoline in 
central Kentucky market is_ better. 


Other products are steady. 
Quotations on Dec. 6 were: 


Eastern Central 


cars available from his firm until Jan. 1, and smaller refiners appear more in- ~— ‘ ne meee 
. : d ® 58- PASOUNG > <2 ons ¥, 
when 100 cars would be available, to clined to make concessions. There has po nie — 1 ro /4 
; oh : : ae 0-62 gasoline ........ 2 
meet a call for nearly 1000. The move- been much talk of a reduction in New — : ay 
. ; : ; ’ ; 64-66 gasoline ........ 12% 
ment of Panhandle crude is taking a York and New Jersey gasoline tank 68-70 gasoline 13% 
: . es . . aces een 6 y 
large portion of the cars. wagon prices. Consequently small mar- & 78 : 
Eric 4)-43 w.w. kerosene 8 8% 
. . keters were inclined to operate on a Sade , 
No changes were noted this week in ~ainat aitdaisaaaciiias meal 36-38 distillate ........ 6% 
Oklahoma neutral oil and cylinder stock SOOO GRO OM onc incccs 6 6 
—— prices. Wax was unchanged at 4% to At Gulf ports conditions failed to im- 2426 fuel oil ......... 5 5 
-_ 41% cents, with orders scarce. prove. There was considerable talk of 14-16 fuel oil ......... 45% S 
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Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Dec. 7 
RACTIONALLY higher price of 
F 58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline in the 
Chicago resale market this week indi- 
cates that the corner had been turned, 
in the opinion of large refiners and 
marketers. They argued that bottom 
was reached last week when material 
sold at 834 to 9 cents, and that any 
change in the near future would be up- 
ward in tendency. 
In support of this contention it was 
that, for the past three 


pointed out 
slump- 


years gasoline 
ed off in the fall, reached bottom, and 
began a slow upward climb. One re- 
finer, however, did not support this 
theory but said he believed there 
would be no upward price movement in 


prices have 


the near future. 

U. S. Motor gasoline closed the week 
a little higher at 9 to 9% cents. Monday 
material moved at 8% to 9 cents with 
914 cents sales reported Tuesday. The 
market was 9 to 91%4 cents Wednesday 
and remained at that level over the 
balance of the week. 

Demand over the week was generally 
the same as that of the previous week. 
The trade reported there had been no 
large jobber buying. One marketer 
reported encountering two difficulties 
with his customers this week, (1) fear 
of a tankwagon change and (2) inde- 
cision on whether to buy U. 5. Motor 
or high test gasoline. Most of the 
trade reported that buyers have over- 
come fear of a tank wagon change. 

Burning oils and high test gasoline 
demand was steady over the week, gas 
oil in better demand than distillate, 
with zero cold test stocks scarce. 17 he 
32-36 dark gas oil sold at 4% to 4% 
cents this week with some sales made 
at 414 and 45% cents, but the 32-36 straw 
gas oil price was 454 cents for the week 
with few sales reported above or below 
this figure. 

Export buying, coupled with steady 
jobber demand, has firmed the high test 
market, especially 64-66, 375 e.p. gaso- 
line, the trade reported. Price on 64-66, 
375 e.p. material was 105 to 1034 cents 
for the first three days of the week, 
and was 1034 to 10% cents at close of 
business Saturday. 

The 60-62, 400 e. p. gasoline price 
ranged from 10 to 10% cents early in 
the week, but firmed at 10% cents flat 
Thursday. Several refiners reported a 
better demand for the 68-70, 360 e.p. 
gasoline this year than for a corres- 
ponding time last year. Interest in the 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline has picked up this 
fall also, it was reported. 

Kerosene was inactive over the week. 
A refiner today said he noted an in- 
creased demand for kerosene in Michi- 
gan but there was little buying in other 
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Price Upturn is Significant 
Chicago Factors Believe 


places in this district. The 41-43 w.w. 
kerosene price was steady at 6% to 6% 
cents over the week with some sales 
made late in the week at 6% cents. 

Low gravity fuels were fairly active 
with little change in prices. For 18-22 
fuel $1.2214 to $1.271%4 was the prevail- 
ing price with some material sold in the 
middle of the week at $1.20. The 24-26 
grade was $1.32% to $1.35. Smackover 
was in good demand, with price steady 
at $1.271%4 to $1.30. Dirty tank cars are 
scarce, the trade reported, hampering 
movement of heavier oils. 

Much cloudiness with frequent periods 
of precipitation is the weather predic- 
tion for next week in the Chicago fore- 
cast district. Temperatures will aver- 
age near normal. 


—=_- —_> os 


Gulf Pale Oils Firmer 

HOUSTON, Dec. 4.—Gulf Coastal 
lubricant markets are described by man- 
ufacturers as being firmer without 
changes in recent prices. Greatest de- 
mand is for 200 viscosity pale oil, with 
300 viscosity also figuring in good move- 
ments. The higher viscosity oils, al- 
though said to be moving satisfactorily, 
are in less demand. December business 


PLATT'S. 


OILGRAM 


Letroleum Markets-Fvery Day 


1,509 Telegrams in Novem- 


ber on Price-changes 


Byer the past month, 
PLATT’S OILGRAM sent 
1,509 wires on tank-wagon and 
crude price - changes to sub- 
scribers. 


Will oil markets be as unsettled 
in December? 


No one can prophesy the fu- 
ture absolutely, but you can 
keep posted daily on price- 
changes in the refinery, tank- 
wagon and crude markets thru 


PLATT’S OILGRAM. 


A sudden advance or decline 
in tank-wagon or crude may 
change market conditions de- 
cidedly within a few hours 
time. 

PLATT’S OILGRAM service by 
wire and fast mail every day will 
enable you to take advantage 
of price-movements. Costs $25 
for three months, or $75 for a 
whole year, payable in advance. 
Send for your service to the 
nearest mailing point. 


TULSA—608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—873 Caxton Bldg. 











CHICAGO—360 N. Michigan Ave, Z 








in general is reported to be starting off 
in excess of expectations. Only the red 
oils, manufacturers say, show any weak- 
ness. Red oils are available in quantity. 


Week’s Price Changes 
‘Tank Wagon Markets 


Gasoline Changes 

Atlantic Refining.—T. w. and s. s. 
prices gasoline reduced 1 cent, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, to 18 cents tank 
wagon excluding tax, Dec. 2. New 
England points remained unchanged. 

Standard of Kentucky.—Savannah, 
Ga. t.w. and s.s. prices gasoline are 
officially posted at 18 cents and 20 
cents respectively including 4 cent tax, 
but teports coming from reliable In- 
dependent jobers as well as newspaper 
reports, state that a price war at 
Savannah brought tank wagon to 16 
cents and service station price to 18 
cents on Nov. 29. The majority of 
large distributors, including the Stan- 
dard, are selling at the latter prices, re- 
ports state. 

Magnolia Petroleum.—Tank wagon 
differentials of 3 cents on gasoline have 
again been established in Texas, where 
t.w. and s.s. prices have been quoted 
the same since May 5. 

Continental Oil.—T.w. and s.s. prices 
gasoline reduced 1 cent, Pueblo, to 19 
cents and 21 cents respectively, includ- 
ing 2 cent tax, Dec. 4. 


—_——-—_=~—:=—=-—— 


Crude Prices Changes 


HOUSTON, Dec. 6.—On Dec. 1 Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co. again graded 
Wheeler county crude in the Texas 
Panhandle, adopting the same gravity 
schedule as it had there previous to Oct. 
25 when the flat price of $1.25 was put 
into effect. Its prices in Wheeler 
county now are 90 cents for 28 to 28.9 
degrees gravity, with 5 cents additional 
for each full succeeding degree of grav- 
ity, up to top grade of 44 and above, 
which is $1.70. These prices are 10 
cents below those posted in Gray 
county. Hutchinson and Carson coun- 
ty crude remains at the flat price of 
$1.25 for all grades. 

Humble is now maintaining three dif- 
ferent price schedules in Panhandle. 


—_ -— — 


Motor Benzol Easier 


NEW YORK, Dec. 6.—The under- 
tcne of the motor benzol market was 
easier last week. While one or two fac- 
tors are still asking 24 cents a gallon 
for spot motor benzol in tank cars at 
the ovens, most sellers are offering at 
23 cents a gallon. Business has been 
spasmodic and not so good as expected 
Production is still heavy but consump- 
tion is falling and motor fuel blenders 
are buying only as needed. Production 
of coke is heavy and there have not 
been any indications of a fall in pro- 
duction before Jan. 1. Spot stocks of 
motor benzol are large but marketers 
say there is little chance of prices going 
any lower soon. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosene 
In United States Territories and Canada 











S.O0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Congo Oil 

T.W. Tas .F.W. - Ss. T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J...18 0 18 16 
Newark, N.J....... 18 0 18 po 16 
Annapolis, Md....... 18 2 20 * 16 
Baltimore, M4....... 18 2 20 23 16 
Cumberland, Md....18 2 20 23 16 
Washington, D. C....18 2 20 23 16 
Danville, Va........ 18 4% 22.5 * 16 
Norfolk, Va........- 18 4% 22.5 2.5 16 
Richmond, Va....... 18 4% 22.5 25.5 16 
Roanoke, Va........ 18 4% 22.5 25.5 16 
Petersburg, Va...... 18 4% 22.5 * 16 
Williamsburg, Va....18 4% 25 * 16 
Charleston, W. Va...18 8% 21.5 24.5 16 
Clarksburg, W. Va...18 8% 21.5 2.5 16 
Keyser, W. Va...... 18 8% 21.5 * 16 
Parkersburg, W. Va..18 8% 21.5 24.5 16 
Wheeling, Was cek 18 $14 @1.5 24.5 16 
Charlotte, N.C..... 19 4 23 26 16 
Biekory, N. C....... 19 4 22 * 16 
High Point, N. C....19 4 23 * 16 
Mit. Airy, N..C...<<. 19 4 23 * 16 
Salisbury, N. C...... 19 4 23 * 16 
Charleston, S. C..... 19 5 24 27 16 
Columbia, S. C...... 19 5 24 27 16 

*Dealers set own prices. S. O. New Jersey does 


aot operate station. 


S.O0. NEW YORK 


Due te og» rice conditions at many points in 
5. O. New ak territory, actual prices on both 
gasoline and oe are being made at under the 
posted tank wagon prices published below. 


*New York City..... 21 0 21 25 18 
Albany, N.Y... 6000: 17 0 17 19 18 
Huge IN. Soc cca 17 0 7 20 18 
Rochester, N. Y..... 17 0 17 21 16 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 17 0 17 19 18 
Boston, Mass....... 19 0 19 21 18 
Augusta. Me........ 21 8 24 26 18 
Manchester, N. H....21 2 23 25 18 
Burlington, Vt....... 20 2 22 24 18 


*In steel barrels. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Pittsburgh, Pa....... 18 * 18 *23 16 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 18 * 18 ¥*23 16 
Allentown, Pa....... 18 * 18 #23 16 
NE eras 18 He 18 *23 16 
Scranton, Pa........ 18 bd 18 *23 16 
Altoona, Pa. ......... 18 ® 18 %23 16 

lover, Del.........18 2 20 23 16 
Wilmington, Del. .... 18 2 20 23 16 
Providence, R.I..... 19 1 20 22 18 
Boston, Mass........ 19 0 19 21 18 
Springfield, Mass....19 0 19 21 18 

orcester, Mass..... 19 0 19 21 18 
Hartford, Conn...... 19 2 21 24 17 
New Haven, Conn...19 2 21 24 18 


*2-cent state tax is collected by retail dealer and 
paid by hjm directly to state. 


S. 0. KENTUCKY 





Lexington, Ky....... 18 5 23 26 17 
Louisville, Ky....... 17 5 22 25 17 
Covington, Ky...... 18 5 23 26 17 
Clarksdale, Miss..... 16 4 20 23 14.5 
Gulfport, Miss..... tt17.5 4 f21.5 24.5 15 
Jackson, Miss....... 16 4 20 28 15.5 
Natchez, Miss....... 15.5 4 19.5 22.5 15 
Vicksburg, Miss..... 15.5 4 19.5 @2.5 15 
Birmingham, Ala... .16 2 18 21 17.5 
Mobile, Ala......... 15 2 17 20 16 
Montgomery,Ala.. .*17 2 19 22» =+*18.5 
Atlanta, Ga... 5.0 8% 18 21 18 
Augusta, Ga 8% 18 21 17 
Macon, Ga... 38% 18 21 18 
Savannah, Ga tl4 8% 18 20 16 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 12 4 16 19 16 
Miams, Fis. ....c0:00- 14 4 18 21 17.5 
SS eee 12 4 16 19 16 


Pensacola, Fla.....**13 4 **17 20 16.5 

*Local gubvilege tax of 1 cent on poste and % 
cent on kerosene at Montgomery include 

tGeorgia has % cent per gal. ienentbon fee on 
gasoline which is deducted as well as the state 
gasoline road tax of 3% cents, to get the actual 
net tank wagon market to dealer. 

**Both tank wagon prices include Ic city tax at 
Pensacola, which went into effect Oct. 15, 1926. 

ttBoth tank wagon prices at Gulfport include 
Ps: Sea Wall tax of 2c. 
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These Prices in Effect Dec. 6, 1926 


S. 0. INDIANA 


Kansas City, Mo.. ff18. 


St. Joseph, Mo. ae 
Fargo, N. D.. << 
Grand Forks, N. D.. 

Minot, NW... 6... ‘ 


Presve, S. Be cece 19. 


Horan, & Dy. ....... 19 


T.W. 
Chicago, Ill........ t18 
Decatur, Ill......... 18.2 
E. St. Louis, Il...... 17.1 
co). re 18.4 
a | ee eae 18.2 
Quiney, Ti. .... 2.60 18.2 
Indianapolis, Ind... .18.2 
Evansville, Ind...... 18 
South Bend, Ind..... 18.4 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 18.8 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .18.7 
Saginaw, Mich...... 18.9 
Green Bay, Wis..... 18.6 
Madison, Wis....... 18.3 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 18.1 
La Crosse, Wis...... 19.2 
ne. Minn...15.2 
Duluth, Minn....... 19.5 
Mankato, Minn..... 19.1 
Des Moines, Iowa... .16 
Davenport, Iowa... .18.5 
Sioux City. ‘owa..... 16.9 
Mason City, | ae 18.5 
St. Louis, Mo...... *17.6 
9 
5 
.9 
.9 
5 
6 
8 


Wichita, Kans 


6 
Bartlesville, Okla. ...16. 


8 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 

Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
0 718 20 18.5 
0 18.2 20.2 14 

0 17.1 19.35 13.1 
0 18.4 20.4 14.2 
0 18.2 20.2 14 

0 18.2 20.2 13.8 
8 21.2 23.2 14.2 
3 21 23 14 

3 21.4 23.4 14.4 
2 20.8 22.8 147 
¢ 20.7 22.7 14.6 
2 20.9 22.9 14.8 
2 20.6 22.6 14.8 
+ 20.38 22.3 14 

- 20.1 22.1 18.8 
¢ 21.2 23.2 14.9 
2 17.2 19.2 15.1 
? 21.5 23.5 15.1 
2 21.1 23.1 14.9 
2 18 20 14 4 
2 20.5 22.5 14.4 
2 18.9 20.9 14 

2 20.5 22.5 144 
2 19 6 21.9 138.5 
? 20.9 22.9 12.8 
- 20.5 22.5 13.4 
2 22.9 24.9 17.1 
2 22 24 17.4 
- 22.9 24.9 17.1 
3 22.5 24.5 15 6 
8 22.5 24.5 15.6 
2 18.8 20.8 13.3 
3 19.8 21.8 13.3 


tDumps of 100 or more gallons at 17c¢ per gallon 


*Includes city tax of %c. 
ttIncludes city tax of lc. 


**Dumps of 50 gallons or more in Kansas, le dis- 


count per gallon. 


S. O. NEBRASKA 





21 * 
20.25 22.25 
21.75 23.75 
19 21 
21.75 23.75 
21.25 23.25 


*Standard has no service station here. 


s 
CONTINENTAL OIL 
Denver, Colo........ 18 2 20 21 
a “a 17 2 19 21 
Grand Junction, Colo.21.5 2 28.5 25.5 
Casper, Wyo........ 18 2% 20.5 22.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 19 2% 21.5 28.5 
Butte, Mont........ 19 2 21 21 
Helena, Mont....... 22 2 24 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah..20.5 3% 24 26 
OR NOS a coc taess 22 3 25 27 
Twin Falls, Ida..... 22 8 25 27 
Albuquerque, N. M..20 8 23 26 


Ss. O. CALIFORNIA 


Phoenix, Ariz....... 19 


Los Angeles, Cal..... = . 


Preanc, Cal... s.00 1 


San Francisco, Cal... 13 
6 


Meta, NOV... ccccvce 16. 
Portland, Ore....... 18 
Seattle, Wash....... 18 
Spokane, Wash...... 17 
inane Wash...... 18 


© 0 0 Oh HHO 


22 25 
13.5 16.5 
14.5 17.5 
15 18 
20.5 23.5 
16 19 
15 18 
19 22 
15 18 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Little Rock, Ark..... 17 
Alexandria, La...... 17 
Baton Rouge, La. ...16 


Lake Charles, La... .17. 
New Orleans, La... .*16. 


Shreveport, La...... 16 
Lafayette, La....... 17 
Bristol, Tenn........ 20 
Chattanooga, Tenn...19. 
Knoxville, Tenn..... 19. 
Nashville, Tenn..... 18 
Memphis, Tenn...... 17 


nn 


an 


CO WO CO 0 60 0 1 11 OS 


£1 24 
19 22 
18 21 
19.5 22.5 
18.5 21.5 
18 21 
19 22 
23 26 
22.5 25.5 
22.5 25.5 
21 24 
20 23 


*Includes Ic city tax on gasoline and kerosene. 


14.75 


14 


15.5 
14.5 
15.25 
14.75 


On On 


ae 














S. O. OHIO 
Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
All Ohio points...... 19 2 21 23 17 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Muskogee, Okla..... 16 3 19 22 18 
Oklahoma City...... 15 3 18 21 18 
Tulsa, Okla......... 16 3 19 22 18 
Fort Smith, / oe 17 4 21 24 14.5 
Little Rock, ae 17 4 2 24 14.5 
Texarkana, Ark...... 16 4 *20 #23 15 
pS 13 1 14 17 15 
El Paso, Tex........ 17 1 18 20 16 
Fort Worth, es 13 1 14 17 15 
Houston, ES sess 15 1 16 19 15 
San Antonio, Tex....15 1 16 19 14 


*Within city of eneaiee Ark., the state tax on 
gasoline is Ic Bs gal. conforming with the Texas 
state tax. In Texarkana district outside of the city 
the 4c state tax applies. 


V. M. & P. NAPHTHA 


(Changes ordinarily occur coincident with 
gasoline price changes) 


Oleum V.M.&P Cleaner 
Spirits Naphtha Naphtha 


CIR. ob cwaacaes 21 23 21 

pe Pe aero 22.2 24.7 22.7 
Kansas City......... 21.2 23.2 21.2 
Milwaukee.......... 21.2 *25.7 *23.7 
Minneapolis a a grat *24.5 *27 *25 

8) 7 ee 20.4 22.9 22.9 
) st eee mae 22 seus 


*Includes @c state tax. 








CANADA 








(Per Imperial —_ which is 1.2 American 





llons) 
ONTARIO 
Gasoline ou 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Weel sc cceccsacad 24.5 3 27.5 $1 24 
CN co ccccaeces 24.5 3 27.5 $1 24 
Ce oso c's 3 ease 28.5 $8 $1.5 40 29 
Pt. Wetemt.... 2... 24.5 $3 27.5 $2 26.6 
MANITOBA 
WIN ot hs eee nn 27.5 $ $0.5 34 26.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RS keds ceeuen 30.5 0 30.5 35 29.8 
ALBERTA 
Edmontos........<- 29.5 @ $1.5 35 28.5 
PEEP CCE CCE 27.5 @ 29.5 33 26.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ee 21 8 24 28 238 
QUEBEC 
pO NOPE ECCT’ 24.5 3 27.5 $1 24 
Quebec City......... 26.5 $ 29.5 33 26 
Three Rivers........ 26.5 $3 29.5 33 26 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
GA TU o se cane éeas 27.5 $ $0.5 35 27 
idvacaeseae --27.5 8 $0.5 35 27 
NOVA SCOTIA 
DE bos hc acnses 27.6 $ $0.5 35 27 
SOS < cctivnvcacen 29.5 $ $2.5 37 29 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown.......27.5 3 30.5 34 27 


Note: In districts surrounding these points le 
additional is added to city price. 
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Slight Improvement Shown in Export 
Buying of Gasoline and Kerosene 


By Special Correspondent 
NEW YORK, Dec. 6 


XPORT demand for gasoline and kerosene improved slightly last week 


but was much lighter than expected. 


In the preceding week, and early 


last week, British and French buyers were actively inquiring for gasoline and 
kerosene, but only one confirmed sale was revealed. Gasoline was steady at 


the Gulf and the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Kerosene was easier at New York but steady at the Gulf. 


Gas oil was 


weaker and foreign buyers are awaiting lower prices. Bunker oil was firmer. 
Paraffin waxes showed more life. Lubricants were also slightly more active. 


Export Gasoline—New York 


Export demand for gasoline lagged 
last week. Foreign inquiries were 
numerous but refiners reported Euro- 
peans reluctant to purchase at prevail- 
ing prices. Most foreign buyers believe 
prices are due to fall soon, and are hold- 
ing off. However, all big Continental 
buyers are keeping in close touch with 
United States markets and are expected 
to buy heavily before Dec. 31. New 
York harbor refiners were asking 11% 
cents a gallon for U. S. Motor gasoline, 
at refineries. 

Cased gasoline was quiet. The only 
sale of consequence was 25,000 cases for 
December-January shipment to the Near 
East by an Independent refiner. 


Export Gasoline—Gulf Ports 


The only confirmed sale reported last 
week was a cargo of 56,000 barrels of 
61-63, 390 end point gasoline to a Lon- 
don buyer for early December shipment. 
This deal was closed by a leading Inde- 
pendent refiner. The price is reported 
to have been 11% cents a gallon. This 
refiner is also working on an inquiry 
from France for 40,000 barrels of U. S. 
Motor and prime and water white kero- 
sene for January shipment. 

At the end of the week U. S. Motor 
was generally offered at 10% cents; 
60-62, 400 end point at 11 cents; 61-63, 
390 end point at 114% cents and 64-66, 375 
end point at 12 cents a gallon. 

Cased gasoline demand lagged but 
prices were fairly well maintained and 
leading factors were demanding $2.05 
for U. S. Motor and $2.30 for 64-66, 375 
end point although it was rumored these 
prices could have been shaded 5 cents 
on a firm bid. 


Domestic Gasoline—Gulf Ports 


Most refiners reported a slump in de- 
mand from jobbers and prices were 
easier. U. S. Motor was freely offered 
at 10% cents a gallon in tank cars at 
refineries. Weather has been less favor- 
able. 


Export Kerosene—New York 


Export inquiries for kerosene have 
been numerous but refiners complain of 
a scarcity of orders. Most big European 
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buyers have been buying hand-to-mouth 
for several weeks. However, now that 
the cold weather is here, European con- 
sumption is bound to soar and domestic 
refiners look for a large increase in the 
demand from the Continent. 

New York harbor refiners last week 
cut their prices %-cent a gallon. Water 
white is available at 934 cents a gallon, 
bulk at refineries and prime white is 
914 cents. Cased kerosene was more or 
less neglected. A small Independent 
sold 25,000 cases of prime and water 
white kerosene for prompt shipment to 
the Near East. Prices were not di- 
vulged. 


Export Kerosene—Gulf Ports 


A large French buyer was negotiating 
for a cargo of 45,000 barrels of U. S. 
Motor gasoline and prime and water 
white kerosene for nearby shipment. It 
is expected that a leading refiner will 
book this order. Kerosene was steadier 
at the Gulf last week although no im- 
portant price changes were reported. 
Printe white was generally quoted at 
8 to 8% cents a gallon and water white 
at 944 to 9% cents. Cased kerosene was 
steady and in better demand. In cargo 
lots prime white was quoted at $1.75 
and water white at $1.85 a case. A 
Chinese buyer is reported to have pur- 
chased 35,000 cases at these prices for 
January shipment. 


Domestic Kerosene 


New York harbor refiners reported a 
more active jobbing demand for kero- 
sene which was held at 9% cents for 
prime white and 934 cents for water 
white. In tank cars delivered water 
white was quoted at 1034 cents and 
prime white at 10% cents. Tank wagon 
prices were slightly steadier. The Gulf 
market for kerosene has not shown 
much change. Water white was quoted 
at 9% cents, refinery, by leading factors. 


Lubricants—New York 


New York refiners reported a more 
active inquiry for neutral oils. French 
buyers have been credited with much 
of the recent buying. One of the smaller 
exporters reported sale of. 1000 barrels 
of cylinder stocks. Prices are still easy. 


Pennsylvania 600 steam refined in bar- 
rels, New York, is offered freely at 18 
cents a gallon. 


Lubricants—Gulf Ports 


Several leading refiners reported im- 
provement in demand for zero cold test 
oils but most buying has been for do- 
mestic account. There was an inquiry 
from a German concern for 40,000 bar- 
rels of assorted lubricants but this is 
still hanging fire. Prices have shown 
little change. The general tendency, 
however, is now upward. A leading In- 
dependent refiner is negotiating for the 
sale of 20,000 barrels of assorted lubri- 
cants for January shipment to the Con- 
tinent. 


Wax Market—New York 


Export buying interest in wax was 
keener last week although the volume of 
new buying orders placed remained 
small, Jobbers and refiners report stocks 
large but expressed the belief there 
would be a marked improvement in de- 
mand from abroad shortly as stocks 
there are reported to be small. Prices 
were steady. Domestic buying has been 
resumed along moderate lines. 


Wax Market—Gulf Ports 


Prices were a trifle softer. Export 
buying is still disappointing and in the 
main the situation has shown little or 
no change since last week. Spain and 
France are said to be inquiring for large 
quantities of fully refined and white 
crude scale waxes. South American can- 
dle makers are also showing more in- 
terest. On Saturday white crude scale 
124-126 A.m.p. was quoted at 4% cents 
a pound; 124-126 semi-refined at 4% 
cents and fully refined grades were 
quoted as follows: 123-125 A.m.p., 5% 
cents; 125-127, 5.55 cents; 128-130, 55% 
cents; 133-135, 6% cents, and 135-137, 
634 cents. 


Bunker Oil—New York 


Export buying interest is keen but no 
bulk cargo sales of fuel oil were dis- 
closed. Most foreign buyers, however, 
are following the New York market 
closely. Grade C bunker oil is firm at 
$1.75 a barrel at refineries and $1.81% 
f.a.s. New York Harbor. Diesel oil is 
marking time at $2.50 a barrel at re- 
fineries. Movement in both oils was 
mainly against standing contracts. 


Bunker Oil—Gulf Ports 


Demand for grade C bunker oil for 
bunkering was more spirited but no 
cargo sales were disclosed. Most big 
buyers are keeping in close contact with 
the market, however. Grade C was gen- 
erally quoted at $1.60 a barrel f.o.b. New 
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Orleans for bunkering and $1.45 for 
cargo oil. At Tampico grade C crude 
oil is steady at $1.45 a barrel in cargo 
lots including taxes. For bunkering the 
price was $1.55 a barrel f.o.b. Tampico 
including taxes. Heavy Panuco crude 
oil was nominally quoted at $1.25 a bar- 
rel taxes to be added. 


Gas Oil—New York 


New York harbor refiners reported 
little export buying interest in gas oil. 
Demand from abroad has been disap- 
pointing, and underlying conditions have 
not shown the expected improvement. 
For 36-40 in bulk, at the refineries the 
price is still quoted at 6% cents a gal- 
lon while 28-34 was freely offered at 534 
cents a gallon same basis. Domestic buy- 
ing has been mainly hand-to-mouth the 
last few weeks and stocks on hand are 
large. 


Gas Oil—Gulf Ports 


Undertone of the Gulf gas oil market 
remained easy last week. Most buying 
was confined to small quantities. It was 
persistently rumored a Continental buy- 
er had purchased 40,000 barrels of dark 
gas oil at 4% cents a gallon, but con- 
firmation was withheld. Competition 
among the Gulf refiners has become 
keener as stocks on hand are large. 
Light 26-28 gravity is held at 5 to 5% 
cents a gallon. 


Boston Tank Wagon 
Market Is Still Unsettled 


BOSTON, Dec. 6.—The gasoline 
tank wagon market in Boston where 
price cutting has been going on for the 
last few months, is still in an unsettled 
condition. The following letter, dated 
Dec. 4, was received today by National 
Petroleum News from a leading oil 
inarketer in Boston: 

“We believe the recognized tank 
wagon price in Boston today is 19 cents, 
although none of the large companies 
is getting this price or trying to get it 
from resale customers. 

“We feel that most of the larger tank 
wagon buyers are paying 17 cents, and a 
few as low as 16 cents. All the Standard 
Oil owned stations are posting 21 cents 
retail, but the majority of their cus- 
tomers are selling at prices posted at 
19 cents, and in some cases 18 cents. 
Gita aharatets This is, of course, also true 
f some of the other large companies. 
The Atlantic Refining Co. posts a price 
it their stations of 19 cents for cash. 

“Conditions are very bad in metro- 
politan Boston and there are retail 
prices as low as 15 cents. One of the 
large Independent companies with a 
chain of 80 to 100 stations, posts 21 
cents and sells at 19 cents or less.” 





SAN ANGELO, TEX.—The low price 
of cotton is expected to reduce the sales 
of automobile supplies within the next 
iew months, according to reports of oil 
men in this section. 


December 8, 1926 











Complete Export Markets 















New York Export Market 


Nov. 29 
11%4-11% 
27.15 


GASOLINE Dec. 6 


U. S. Motor Tank cars Ref.. ee 
U...S.. Motor cases... .ccsccee 
California SK U. S. Motor 
¥. OB. N. ¥ 


. Cargoes...... 11% -11% 
KEROSENE 
43-43-150W. W.Tank cars Ref. nig & -10 
43-45-150W.W.Cases........ -19.65 
42-44-110S.W.Cases......... 19.48 -19.15 
GAS OIL 
36-40, Bulk Refinery........ -06% -06% 
28-34, Bulk Refinery........ -05% -05% 
MEXICAN BUNKER OIL 
Grade C. f. o. b. ref. Bulk.... -1.75 -1.75 


Diesel Oil f. o. b. ref. Bulk... -2.50 -2.50 
LUBRICATING OILS 


The following prices are cooperage basis f. b. 
New York, products being manufactured by iead 
refineries. 


CYLINDER OILS (Bbls.) 
1 inch Immersion Test; All Penna. Products 


Filtered D 600...........00. @7 -27 
Filtered EB 600: ..... .cccccccs 26 -26 
Unfiltered 600s. r..........18 -18 
Unfiltered 650s. r..........238% -23% 
all fre ree 25 —25 
GR WINES oo 0 ae ceveees ees 34 -34 


RED PARAFFIN (Bbls.) 
(Viscosity at 70) 


BOG CRs > Swac ess No. 5 color 21 -21 
250 vis.........No. 5 color 20 ~—20 
High Viscosity...No. 5 color 25 —25 


NEUTRAL OILS (BblIs.) 
(Viscosity at 70) 


200 vis.at F.Pale. No. $ color -31 -31 
190 Pale. . wicca No. $3 color -29 -29 
TSO POG. ..6c00 No. 8 color -2404 -244 
BLACK OIL (Bbis.) 

25-80 cold test... .cccecses 18% -18% 
pS eS ee eee 14% -14% 


MEDICINAL OILS 


(Includes Price of Drums) 
(Penna. Stocks) 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
Domestic 875-885 s. .. Pi agures —- .85 - .85 
Domestic 865-.870 s .75— .80 .75— .80 
Russian 885-.890 s. g. #325. $30 
WEGo es cpwiscew ands eisierceeaecs .00-1.10 1.00-1.10 
WAXES 


(Penna. Stocks) 
(In Cents per Pound, F. A. S. Carload Lots) 


WHITE CRUDE SCALE (Shipped in Bbls.) 


ol a -047% -4.90 
JRG-196 BE Ds. ccc cwcus -047%% -05 
MATCH 
1OS-10S As Mie Bek ceticicccss -0554 -05% 
FULLY REFINED (Shipped in Canvas Bags) 
oS) ee) eee -0534 -053% 
123-125 A. m. p.Philadelphia. -05% -05% 
pe ee eae -053% -05% 
Wee SO As We Bec cc wcesices -05%% 3 
130-182 A. m.p..........-- -06% -06% 
Ue. ee: ee -06'% -06% 
106-900 A. te B. .. . ccc cos ~063%4 -06% 
YELLOW CRUDE SCALE 
ee -04% -4.90 

PETROLATUMS 

(Penna. Stocks) 

Per Pound 

DORM ONOUR 6c dicacucteeucaes 02% 02% 
WORMGEMNNEES Sa cireeclccnewse 03 03 
Dn eS EEE Oe 03% 03% 
DUNE. ac 6's eo eceadiac 03% 03% 
CMM. ow o.dicheaweseweceed 06% 06% 
MA EEN os cca nncudees 08% 084% 
SIO WU NO co :cn od ewcerves 09% 09% 


Gulf Export Market 


GASOLINE 
F. O. B. Seaboard 
(Shipments of 20,000 Bbis. and over) 

Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
U.S. Miter, Belles... .ceccce -10% -.10% 
60-62 400 e. p. Bulk......... -l1 -.11% 
61-63 390 e. » | eee -11% -.11% 
64-66 375 e. | =e -12 -.12 
U.S. Motor, _ Br he lots.2. S 2.05 
64-66 Cases (cargo lots)...... 2.2 2.25 
KEROSENE 
Water White, 43-45 bulk..... 0934 -0914 
Prime White, 41-43 Bulk. -08 4 
Water White,cases (cargo its]. 85 1.85 
Prime White,cases (cargo lots) 1.75 1.75 
DOMESTIC GAS AND BUNKER OIL 
26-28, gravity, Bulk*..... .. 05 -05 
32 plus, DUNN ENED s 6c sce cus 04% -047%% 
Grade C, Bunker oil... ..... 1.60 -1.60 
CMI oo ca csccdccsesce: 1.45 -1.45 


*Translucent through neck of a 4 oz. bottle. 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 
F. O. B. Steamer Tampico 
Heavy, Panuco crude 


Taxes to be added........ 1.25 -1.25 
Grade C, Bunker oil Taxes 
paid cargoes.............. nominal nominal 


Grade C, Bunker oil, F. O. B. 
Tampico, For Bunkering 
Purposes, taxes paid....... 1.55 -1.55 


SOUTH TEXAS 
(Viscosity at 100° F; cold test 0) 
(Tanker, F. O. B. Houston) 


*LUBRICATING OILS Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
100 Vis. No. 2 Unfiltered Pale. 084 08% 
150 Vis.No.2% Unfiltered Pale 10% 10% 
200 Vis. No. 3 Unfiltered Pale. 11 11 
300 Vis. No. 3 Unfiltered Pale. 12% 12% 
500 Vis.No.3% Unfiltered Pale 14 14 
200 Vis. No. 5% Red Oil...... 10% 10% 
$00 Vis. No. 534 Red Oil... .. 10% 10% 
500 Vis. No. 6 Red Oil....... 11% 11% 
800 Vis. No.6 Red Oil. ...... 16 16 


*These prices are entirely nominal owing to wide 
fluctuations. 


Pacific Export Market 


(Cargo lots quotations at seaboard, Los Angles 
Gravity test on A, P. I. scale) 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
Coseine. ,U: S. Motor— 
POLE er CCC ETT 84%- 9 084%- 9 
Gnutian U. S. Motor— 


blends and special cuts.... 9%-10 9%-10 
Gas Oil, 30°—34° per 
bbl OE ECT ETT PREECE CTT $1.30-1.35 1.30-1.35 


bbl SEPT TTC CCE CCT OT $1.00-1.15 1.00-1.15 
Bunker Oil, 14°—18° 
| ES Seep em mee tee $ .80-1.00 .80-1.00 
ro. Oil, 14°—18° per 
{| SPS ee pee ee $ .80-1.00 .80-1.00 
i ca W. W. 38°—40° 
per gal., 125-150 flash 


We cacteccoceaneesenens 054-06 .05%- .06 
Cased Goods 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor....... $2.25 ~2.25 
Kerosene, W. W. 38°—40° 
per case, 125-150 flash..... $1.45-—1.5531.45-1.55 


N. Y. Domestic Market 


The following light oil, gas and fuel oil prices are 
F. O. B. New York refineries, being products made 
— Domestic (including California) and Mexican 
Crudes, 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, Tank 

Cars Delivered greater N.Y. -12% -12% 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, Tank 

Cars Bayonne............ -11% -11% 

S. Motor Tank Cars, 
* Atlantic Seaboard Terminals. -11% -11% 
Kerosene, 44 150 W. W. 

Tank Cars de’d gone. » 2 1 -11 
Grade C Bunker f.o.b.N. Y.Ref -1.7 -1.75 
Diesel Oilf.o.b.Refinery...... 2.50 2.50 
Gas Oil, 36-40, Bulk Refinery.. -06% -06% 
Gas Oil, 28-34, Bulk Refinery.. -05% -05% 


*New Le Philadelphia, Portsmouth, Va., 


Charleston, S. 
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Crude Oil Prices, as Posted by Major 








EASTERN FIELDS 
(Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasino Asency) 
Penna. Grade Oil in New York Transit Lines 


(Alleghany, N. Y. District)............. 
Bradford District Oil in National Transit Lines 

‘Bradford District).......--.-.-+eeseneees $.15 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines 
= (Other Pennsylvania)..............+++..+- 8.05 
‘Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
jLines (Other Pennsylvania) SEAT TO AE R Ss ty 8.05 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
JC West Virginia) .............eesseeeenne 8.00 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

(Macksburg, O. district)................-. 2.80 
Keister Grade in National Transit Lines 

(Butler Co.)........+.2eseeseceeceeccces 1.80 
Cabell Grade in Eureka Pipe Lines 

(West Virginia)........-...+..seeeeeeeeee 2.10 
Corning Grade in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

CS ere ree eh er 2.265 
Corning, O. heavy grade aE nee Caen eer 2.15 
Somerset Medium in Cumberland Pipe Lines 

TR ORRENMA cu Swick oc oa siek eb eek ewes ais 2.20 
Somerset Light in Cumberland Pipe Lines 

Ce) ON ee ene Pe ee 2.35 
Ragland Grade in Cumberland Pipe Lines 

(ee . eT eee eT Try er ee ee -95 


*Somerset oil run prior to Oct. 1, 1928, takes price 
of 6 cents lower than above quotations. 


(Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co.) 


Oil City Ky. oil in Stoll lines...........ccccccecs $2.35 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 


Wooster. 2.000060 $2.25 Plymouth....... $1.63 
SBME cascance ave 2.21 WesternKentucky 1.83 
Waterloo........ 1.85 ‘*Canadian Petrolia 2.61 
SRCREOR ....00%04% 1.98 *Oil Springs...... 2.68 
Princeton........ 2.10 ~— _ Imp-rial 
en rc 2.10 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS And NORTH TEXAS 


Prices of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas, North and East Central 


Texas) 
Effective Nov 17, 1926. 

GOODS. wp ctcccese $1.50 eT er $1.80 
oe Sere 1.55 err 1.85 
Ds tase rsas 1.60 ty i DATE 1.90 
Jk Sees 1,65 LE ree 1.95 
> 1.70 lS eee 2.00 
eee 1. 75 eee 2.05 


on Se es 10 BIMET BD oioc.05 oe care $2.45 
OS eee 15 a ee 2.50 
Se Ae : 20 diet dnd OR 2.55 
ae 2.25 SP-ORP jicenetecs 2.60 
oe 2.30 DOMED ccttiwdscs 2.65 
PEE 2.35 52 and above.... 2.70 
|) eee 2.40 

Above schedule met by Sinclair and Gulf on 
Nov. 17. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. Prices 

(Ranger, North Texas, Mexia, Powell, Rich- 
land, Wortham, Lytton Springs, Currie, Moran 
and yay crudes all in Texas.) 

On Nov. Humble first posted the price sche- 
dule aap by Prairie on Nov. 17, except that 
Humble is paying 5c less for each degree of gravity 
on oii below 28°. 

Mirando, Tex.......000: pet eean ee hee . 81.25 

The Texas Co. posted same oie pow price 
schedule in Oklahonia, North, North Central and 
Central Texas on Nov. 5 as Humble, excepting it is 
paying 21.40 for all oil below 28° gravity is Texas 
fields. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas and North and East 
Central Texas) 


Same peotiee and prices as posted’ by Prairie ex- 


cepting that Magnolia is paying $1.30 for all oil below 
28° gravity, effective Nov. 

Se, SCT OL OCT OS OE $1.25 
Oe Se. SSeS rae ae ne a ree den 1.50 


Carter Oil Co. 
(Oklahoma and Kansas) 
On Nov. 2, Carter posted same gravity and price 
schedule as Prairie is now maintaining. 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Hutchinson, and Carson Counties. . 81.25 
Gray County: Wheeler © ‘ounty: 
aS Ses: $1.00 28-28.9... 8 .90 
i re 1.05 29-29.9... , 95 
oy i SOO 1.10 $0-30.9. . . 1.00 
Co See pe $1-31.9.. 1.05 
Serer 1.20 $2-32.9. 1.10 
Lo aa 1.25 38-33.9. 1.15 
a eee 1.30 34-34.9. 1.20 
oS See 1.85 $5-35.9.. 1.25 
te LOC. 1.40 36-36.9. . 1.30 
eS eae 37-37.9. . 1.85 
$8-38.9 1.50 38-38.9. .. 1.40 
en st OE 1.55 $9-39.9. 1.45 
See 1.60 40-40.9 ... 1.50 
41-41.9 1.65 41-41.9.. 1.55 
BP ESD. ce accevscs BTO 42-42.9... 1.60 
eS oe 1.75 43-43.9 1.65 
44 and above.. 1.80 44 and abov. 1.70 


ee eo Psion Co. posted flat price of $1.25 
for all Panhandle ag on Sept. 2%, and Kay 
County Gas Co. on Oct. 


WEST TEXAS 
(Crane, Upton and Crockett Counties) 


Humble Oil ge — Kay County Gas Co. 
Below 26........ Ss. 8 ar $1.10 
OGD « g.c 0 sie gives . 4 er 1.15 
a Ee .90 ed ge 1.20 
| See 95 Oe 1.25 
ied SOR Ie 1.00 on Pre 1.30 
ere 1.05 86 and above.... 1.35 


NORTH LOUISIANA—ARKANSAS FIELDS 
*Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Caddo, Homer, — nesville, Bull Bayou, 

El Dorado, Crichton and De Soto 

oe Nov. 4 

40 





Below €8 .. 6.0660 s Ok Pe $2.10 
2 ae 1.50 lo! errr 2.15 
lhce tt uO EOE 1.55 TS ee 2.20 
IUD wlsincéicreene< 1.60 Ce Be ee 2.25 
Tr 1.65 Co OPT 2.30 
ol Sr 1.70 eS Se 2.35 
BMG vocewscee 1.75 oe Ae 2.40 
oS re 1.80 Ue See 2.45 
|, ee 1.85 ee 2.50 
cies sd MOO 1.90 oS re 2.55 
J nee 1.95 50-50.9... 2.69 
ID e566 08 eres eo i eee 2.65 
a hr 5 52 and above.... 2.70 
Smackover, helow Prt rs Candie MRE Reto aS eee $1.10 
cg MOLE OOL ECE TTC Te 1.35 

sil ct) SEI OP eee oe 1.40 

ss oc, PEE COE ET LE 1.45 

me TMM MDOUC cic os c cas.coameceoese 1.50 
WORE MONS coisas os oes ae ciawens ona eeewes 1.40 
Cotton sae Ot sa ledla eearuNa aay AG CREME RO CRS 1. 20 
ge en are ane 1.10 
tCalion (East CE eer ene rae 95 


*Gulf and La. Oil Refg. Corp. met S. O. La. ~ 
on Nov. 4 and The Texas Co. and Magnolia 
met on Nov. 5. 
**Posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
tPosted by Gulf. 
STEPHENS, ARKANSAS 
Posted by Atlantic Oil Producing Co. 
GS $1.30 hele ag ERRNO ECE $1.45 
Ba s-6is Rin aroiere 1,40 30 and above.... 1.50 


GULF COASTAL and SPINDLETOP 
Posted by —— Oil & eee Co. 
$1 


ERROR. a 5i0'o 5 #1. eh . 65 
Grades B: BOBO oo.cickie tens 1.70 
ee Oe 1.40 if 1 Ae 1.75 
Sh See 1.45 | 1.80 
oc nt i PROS 1.50 Pk ere 1.85 
eS err 1.55 $4-34.9...... eeritar ia m4 
rr 0 835 and above. 19 


1.6 
Fields classified as A and B are Goose Creek, Hall, 
Liberty, West Columbia. Orange, Boling and Pierce 
Junction. All other fields are Grades A only. 
Magnolia Petroleum is paying same prices in 
Spindletop as Humble. except TY’ its top grade is 
$1-31.9 at $1.75, effective Nov. 16 





California Fuel Market Soggy 
Crude Cut Expected 


Staff Special 

LOS ANGELES, Dec. 4 

p ETROLEUM marketing circles 
quiet this week, with fuel 

oil easier, if any change, although quo- 
tations stand around 80 cents a barrel 
for both fuel and bunkers f.o.b. harbor. 
Standard Oil Co. of California continues 
officially quoting fuel oil and bunkers 
at $1, but no one seems to be getting 
such 


were 


a price. 

Late this week, two tankers were 
offered for charter, $1.10 being asked 
tor clean bottom and the dirty boat ask- 
ing 5c more. It is unusual for a dirty 
bottom to demand a higher charter rate 
than a clean, but that was the offer. 


At this rate, it costs approximately 
25¢ cents a gallon to move gasoline from 
Los Angeles or San Francisco to points 


on the east coast. Naturally a company 


122 


owning its: own tankers can move this 
product for considerably less. Gasoline, 
U. S. Motor, can be purchased in spot 
cargoes in Los Angeles at prices rang- 
ing from 8% to 9 cents. Some refiners 
claim they are able to get better prices 
than are quoted here, but others are 
willing to sell at the prices named. It is 
true that the low price is about rock 
bottom, and shipping about would not 
lower the price. Tank car loads are 
quoted around 1 cent higher than car- 
goes. 

Fuel oil is moving, but not in desired 
quantities. The large production of low 
gravity crudes, with little if any gasoline 
content, in the state is having a de- 
pressing effect, especially in the face 
ot the high charter rate for tankers. 

Many have expected Standard of 
California to announce a cut in the 
posted price of crude, but so far none 


has been made. The cut has’ been 
freely predicted for two weeks but after 
this delay, some predict its postpone 
ment until after the first of the year. 
A cut in the price of California crude 
now would force reductions in values 
in the large companies’ stoeks, to show 
up in the balance sheets at the end ot 
the year. It is thought possible this 
feature has something to do with the 
delay. 

Production of crude oil in California 
continues to mount and there is no hope 
for a decline for some time. 

There has been no change in the 
kerosene market, and movement is slow. 
Only a few of the larger refiners pay 
attention to ‘this product, and if a 
buyer comes into the market, he shops 
around and buys where he can get the 
best price. 

There is an increase in the produc- 
tion of natural gasoline in California 
and further increases are expected as 
more wells are completed at Hunting- 
ton Beach, Seal Beach and Ventura 
Avenue. The gas at Huntington Beach 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Purchasers, in All Fields (in. Effect, Dec. 6, 1926) 
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GULF COASTAL and SPINDLETOP 
Prices of The Texas Co. 


Grades A........ $1.40 *%Grades B........ $1.40 tSalt Creek a oat Sc do sckancentecess $1.55 
TGrades B (light crude): | SER NOR SS eRe 1.60 
Sf RARER $1.95 SE ee $2.10 = ie IIo pis ne soo eee oeemee = aay 1.65 
$0.56. 4 Ponce kau 2.00 . RRA 2.15 5 CO ESP re eee eo 1.70 
in | ESA ee 2.05 40 and above.... 2.20 a ve. eee ee err en rece 1.75 
. ‘ = = SRS rer rere ae Spe 1.80 

*Grades B include ail heavy crudes which do not “ ee 0 Ce ieee 1.85 
meet tests for Grades A or for Gulf Coast light crude. “ ROU EON ee pet Ut ee 1.90 
{The Texas Co.’s gravity and price schedule on = Se TNS Bowe en ndue 1.95 
oil below 35° is same as Humble’s postings on Re ne ere 2.00 
Grades B Ge CuGes MMs «ois ckcceccsccteecsweeete 2.00 

CALIFORNIA 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Signal Newhall, Olinda- Midway 
ill Ingle- McKittrick, Brea Athens- Santa Sunset 
Huntington wood Whittier Kern Canon, Rosecrans Monte- Coyote e Elk 

Gravity Beach Torrance La Habra River Richfield Dominguez bello ills Springs Hills 
14-14.9,.. $% .85 $ .85 $ .85 $ .75 $ .85 ecnes % .85 i errr $ .75 
15-15.9... .87 87 85 75 Fe ee .85 aan | “Gwaces 75 
16-16.9... .90 .90 85 75 Se . 85 \ Jee 75 
17-178... 94 94 85 75 soe) awawe 85 sae 'dasee .75 
18-18.9... . 98 98 . 86 75 e. “Sawada . 86 . 86 eee 75 
19-19.9,.. 1.04 1.04 .87 75 wee. dase .87 87 ae 75 
20-20.9... 1.10 1,10 89 eee Bowes -geens .89 90 eccece 82 
21-21.9,.. 1.16 1.16 - | Gees } | eee .91 ee wuawe .90 
22-22.9... 1.22 1.22 a sence Rae, “wens 94 (eo Aeros 1.00 
23-23.9 1.28 1.28 inka ein 2 Sere ne 97 ee. «énens 1.11 
24-24.9 1.34 \e., er ee ee 1.34 $1.84 1.01 1.22 $1.02 1.22 
25-25.9 1.40 1.40 <esen “avons 1.40 1.40 1.05 1.30 1.08 1.33 
26-26.9 1,46 meee, | ates §6©6 - “ecmete 1.46 1.46 1.09 1.388 1.16 1.44 
27-27.9 1.52 i eee 1.52 1.52 1.13 1.46 1.24 1.55 
28-28.9 1.58 ae ‘ateue  ‘“wataes 1.58 1.58 1.17 1.54 1.82 1.66 
29-29.9 Ll RS eo ere 1.64 1.64 1.64 1.21 1.62 1.40 uve 
$0-30.9 oe = -asese  “eeews . “aaleee -1.70 1.70 1.25 1.70 1.48 1.88 
$1-31.9 Ra. isacue waeedhO. Jadaca maces Hee 3  aease! “aces 1.60 1.99 
$2-32.9 mee 60 0faaies- “widen. “eee  jeeeds DS RRA ac 1.72 2.10 
TOs uote  snekh  “esineve | eeeae <steetee Wee rocecec eee 1.84 2.31 
THHMee Gcicce dures “c8@ew © heme  “sataws MES aikcleey 8 “avatars Rien) Gawes 
WEG chao fegieg eeemi . cease Sawer Tee dees | ees So aaeere 
PS lavcan  ewnee: ilenepe: “Siaae s Queemae See) ‘a@waed' exense | Pl. ereres 
ok he ae ee a Tae ceees 
MOE ascee aden Geeee estece “sesre< eee Cave “xawins eee 
TS helkg 86 meee. cinerea  aiaeGlar  —evaorne RMD atbetia!  neracatar ee 
MMM alee. “stern “Coatee “dice  aitacesta Re sceae \dsaene ee teaea? | waes 
Sismteas “aaneo “neces | acawe lodema-  sareras SCG <uawe ~«eeee - eee. cakes 
ate weiar  ccsde. aveee. _. seeecaees Liane See -awveds. idtacci “eacee eames 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Prices of Ohio Oil Co. and Midwest Refining Co 


MINI 6 ooo os co cise wea Re aiid ao daieis 5 
i, re ee 
PIN ow ha dk eo-uhn cadadasaude teers 1.85 
Mule Creek : : ee 
Rex Lake.......... ; Rona ; «3 1 
WOME aa Sa ae ae docces oa wearkated ese 2.00 
Be TO 2 ee ene oe OO 
Sunburst, Mont Reeve scdeaaeaneeudeensse as 1.35 
tHogback, J Ee Se ener “= 
pS eo . 65 


tPusted by Midwest Refining Co. Midwest pes 
buys Grass Creek light, and Elk Basin. 

= Texas Co. buys Salt Creek and Big Muddy 
crude, 


Santa Maria and 
Ventura Posted by 
Union Oil Co. 


Los Wheeler Santa 
Hills Coalinga Ridge Maria Ventura 


$ .75 8 .75 $ .75 8 .85 8 .85 


75 75 -75 85 85 
75 75 -75 85 85 
75 75 -75 85 85 
75 75 -75 85 85 
75 75 -75 -85 85 
82 79 -78 -90 - 90 
90 86 -81 -97 -97 
1.00 .93 -85 1.04 1.04 
1.11 1.00 . 89 1.11 1.11 
1.22 1.07 .93 1.18 1.18 
1.33 1.14 -97 1.25 1.25 
1.44 1.21 1.01 1.32 1,382 
1.55 1.28 1.05 1.39 1.89 
1.66 Nome) ce wade 1.46 1.46 
1.77 eee 1.53 1.53 
1.88 i Beecree 1.60 1.60 
1.99 El. ner ome 1.67 
2.10 CeO eee eee 1.73 
2.21 Ramee” “ddan! anrners 1.79 
2.32 BAe agind  adaes 1.85 
saaas 1.84 Kao eerewd 1.92 


*Union Oil Co. also purchases Long Beach Crude and is maintaining the same grovty and price schedule in that field as the Standard maintains in Signal Hill and 


Huntington Beach fields. 


and including 24.9 degrees and in Santa Fe Springs, on gravities ranging from 20 to and including 23.9 degrees. 


The Union also buys and pays the same prices as the Standard in the Rosecrans- Dominguez_fields, on gravities ranging from 14 degrees to 








REFINERS’ and COMPOUNDERS’ SUPPLIES 








Following are the average market prices for the 
week on materials used by refiners and compounders 
f. 0. b. shipping point as effective this date. 


Refiners’ Supplies 
Dec. 6 Nov. 29 

Soda Ash light 5834 bags.cwt. $1.38 $1.38 
Silicate of Soda 60 

eg, GSCMIG. 6660656800 ewt. ~$1.65 —$1.65 
Bal Sods WEE... ..< oscececscccs 90- 1.10 .90- 1.10 
Caustic Soda 70% solid. .cwt. - 3.05 3$.05-38.10 
Chloride of Lime........ cwt. 

WORE oa ae oes eee tesco - 2.00 - 2.00 
Sulphuric Acid 60 deg. 

tank cars f. o. b. ship- 

ping point...... per ton 10.50—11.0010.50—11.00 
Liquid Chlorine 

tank cars works....... Ib. - .04 - .04 


Compounders’ Supplies (Open Market) 
Vegetable Oile— 


Linseed carloads spot..... Ib. 10.6 11 
December. ....2c00ec0ssesee08 10.6 ll 
sanks, CE ee 10 19.2 
Soya Bean spot, Bbls....1b. 1234 13 


December 8, 1926 


Castor Oil— 


No. 1 Carlots, Bbls.......... -.12% -. 
No. $8 Carlots, Bbls......... -.11% -. 
Animal Oils— 
English Degras............. .05% ~. 
Domestic Degras, 

bbls., carloads......... ib. ~.04% -. 
J eR Ib. -.08% - 
Oleic Acid— 
ee Ib. .09%4-.10 .0903%4- 
Saponified Bbls....... Ib. .0934-.10%4 .10%- 
Lard Oils— 
Prime 

Winter 

Strained. to 1% ffa.40/45c.t.lb. 1413 
Extra 

Winter 

Strained. 2to 414 ffa.40—45c.t.Ib. 12% 
Estva..... 4to 5 ffa.40—45c.t.Ib. 12%, 
Extra No.l. 7 to 10 ffa.40~50c.t.Ib. 10% 
No. : aes 15 to 18 ffa.40-45c.t.]b. 10 
Se 22to 23 ffa.40-45c.t.lb. (0934 
3 Edible Tallow under 1% ffa. 
40—-45c.t.N.Y¥.......... Ib. -.08'% 

allow acidless........ Ib. -.10% - 
Lard Stearine......... Ib. -.16% 
Oleo Stearine.......... Ib. — .0934 
Neatsfoot Oil— 
Ls OEE CCE Tee bbis.-ib .18% 
BIW sea vcwecwaes do | 10% 


12% 
11% 


05% 


043% 
08% 


10% 
10'4 


12% 
12% 
10% 


0934 
0834 


- 10% 
.16% 


-.10% 


.13% 
10% 


PET Tere bbls.-Ib. 10 10 
Cold. WIN cc anceuae Ib. 17% 17% 
Fish Oils— 


Menhaden Oil 





- paren. ~ <eek -.58 -.58 
a gal. -.67 -. 67 

Yelless bleached....... gal. -.65 -.65 
*Herring tank cars 

Wace dernces ua gal. -.47 -.47 
Whale, extra winter 

JS” eae gal. -.82 -.82 
WS oie aud cine oa 6 gal. nemina) 
Naval Stores— 
Turpentine, N. Y...... gal. -.88 -.89 
Rowe. BN ¥ eer gal. - $2 82% 
Se | > ea bbl. 12.60 13.00 
Rosin, F nadia owe bbl. 12.60 13.15 
Rosin, Byeecenss20. bbb 11.05 11.25 
Rosin, eee 11.05 11.35 
Rosin Oil Ist run.....- gal. .79 .82 
Rosin Oil 2nd run...... gal. .90 .90 
Pine Tar— 
ee NE Rcan ds cece bbl. 16.00 16.00 
MOR catdccviacecans bbl. 16.00 16.00 

tSavannah, Ga. market. 

*Nominal 
Alcohol—Denatured— 
Formula 5 
Wis wadscsdcunes ---gal -40 -40 
SN en cua cuaces .gal -83 -838 


















OIL STOCKS AND FINANCES > 
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Shell Union and Barnsdall Report Larger Profits 




















CLEVELAND, Dec. 4. mon was higher in the first three quarters of this year than 
nee Union Oil Corp. and Barnsdall Oil Corp. report in the corresponding time last year. 
much larger earnings in the third quarter of 1926 than in Simms Peervlewn Go. and Pentendie Producing & Re 


fhe third quarter of 1925 and also for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 as compared with the corresponding nine months of 
1925. These two companies make the best showing revealed 
in recently issued earnings accounts. 

California Petroleum Corp.’s third quarter was _ slightly loss 
under its 1925 third quarter but net profit per share of com- $310,821, a reduction of $100,000 from the 1925 rate of loss. 


fining Co. earnings are running lower this year than a year 
ago. Superior Oil Corp. for the third quarter reports net 
income of $64,939 after depreciation and depletion but the 
on the first nine months’ operations amounted to 


Condensed Comparative Earnings Statements for Third Quarters of 1925 and 1926 





Gross Expenses Net Depreciation, Interest, Net on 
Operating Taxes, Operating Total Depletion, U.S.Taxes Net Common 
Company Income etc. Income Income Drilling Res. etc. Profits a Share 
Simms Petroleum Co 5:5 ibnavw oe ee % 2,253 ,281 8 877 672 $ 1,375 609 $ 1,442,532 $ 1,050,665 % 85 444 *$8 306,423 *$0.44 
1S 5 aye:ececn soe 2,158 ,353 731,468 1 ,426 ,885 1 ,498 ,113 924 ,023 73 ,965 500 ,125 0.73 
Panhandle Prod. & Refg. Co............. 1926 1 ,353 ,185 1,141 ,995 211,190 235 ,973 161,011 63 ,025 11 ,937 0.05 
RED Sao atblars a 5 anu 5 ee 1925 1 ,364 ,843 1 ,325 ,696 39 ,147 re 16 ,549 22 ,846 nan 
California Petroleum Corp............... 1926 8 ,978 ,732 4,727 ,238 4,251 ,444 4,25! ,494 2 ,078 ,760 336 ,866 1 ,835 ,868 0.96 
1 SS ane : «5 Bret eee 1925 5 ,953 ,891 2 ,052 ,829 3,901 ,062 3,901 ,062 1 ,622 ,506 322 ,816 1,955 ,740 1.02 
Shell Union Oil Corp...... DP ocostenete 1926 vo ee ae er ee ee JP | ee *13 ,953 ,060 grasie 
Apo cs, iy ooo ee 15,045,095  ....... Sead, Ameren i i | * 8,150 855 
Superior Oil Corp \ceStes eae 523 ,185 200 ,299 a SC Je Ce 64 ,939 
NSE eee Cree ey er 1925 285 ,712 as, eer ee a er ee A, ee Tt 168 ,009 ene 
TRIN A 8565 a ono Ove Sarat Seana ee 1926 8 ,006 ,256 5 ,033 ,433 2 ,972 ,823 2,978 ,831 875 ,322 489 ,925 1 ,613 ,584 1.41 
° ee saan ek 1925 3 ,872 ,733 2 432 ,712 1 ,440 ,021 1 452 ,319 353 ,914 165 ,503 932 ,900 1,02 
*Before Federal taxes. + Deficit or loss. 


Condensed Comparative Earnings Statements for First Three Quarters of 1925 and 1926 


Gross Expenses, Net Depreciation, Interest, Net on 
Operating Taxes, Operating Total Depletion U.S.Taxes Net Common 
Company ncome etc. Income Income Drilling Res. etc. Profits a Share 
Simms Petroleum Co... oo 8088 $ 5,994,683 % 2,447,157 $ 3,547,526 $ 3,680,668 $ 2,791,167 *$8 235,736 8 653 ,765 $0.95 
aang . 1925 6 ,801 ,207 1 ,827 ,697 4,973 ,510 5 ,192 ,552 2 ,562 ,579 $22 ,213 2 ,307 ,760 3.38 
Panhandle Prod. & Refg. Co ; ... 1926 3 ,658 ,189 3,231 ,005 427 ,184 524 ,865 $72 ,258 107 ,052 45 ,555 re 
7 a ~, ‘ os « RD 3 ,962 ,877 3 ,647 ,418 315 ,459 i) 56 ,744 267 ,254 _- 
California Petroleum Corp ivcce eee 24 ,575 ,360 12 ,026 ,938 12 ,548 ,422 12 ,548 ,422 6 ,145 ,284 989 ,204 5 ,413 ,934 2.84 
Se ee me oe oe nw Ree 16 ,767 ,422 5 ,932 ,838 10 ,834 ,584 10 ,834 ,584 4 ,768 ,179 923 ,430 5 ,142 ,975 2.70 
Shell Union Oil Corp ee ee =—>6$rl ikckaeKe Shae ean > setaneses Us re ee ¥*31 193 ,437 a4 
Se ; eer er =63|©6COccc cere 06©6©6€«~C*«sN eee 060UC~«“tC oS Sere ree *19 ,705 ,863 Pr 
Superior Oil Corp. . TT 1 ,070 ,336 MORESO <snesne  — aroiwworere ee” : re t+ $10,821 ae 
DD ioe barn 2 Gai ' ; -- - 19%5 1 ,023 ,667 671 ,844 Gute _- hanna Tee .ete 8 0s i‘(‘“éj ww aewcun T 411,950 eae 
Barnsdall Corp... or. 23 ,044 ,467 14 ,211 ,O19 8 ,833 ,448 8 ,886 ,345 2 572 ,281 1 ,546 ,762 4,767 ,401 4.19 
BD bel eae bh bbe soe wu seston 1925 10 ,902 ,502 7,193 ,043 8,709 ,459 3,739 ,060 1 ,022 ,836 557 ,225 2,158 ,996 2.37 


*Before Federal taxes t Deficit or loss. 


New York Standard Sells The Standard of New York has out- tion Pan American filed the following 


standing 16,760,931 shares of stock with  palance sheet as of June 30: 


$50 000,000 Notes a market value of $530,000,000. Appli- 


cation has been made to list the stock ASSETS 


NEW YORK. Dec. 4—The second 0” the New York Stock Exchange. 


Real estate, plant and equip- 
ment. after Geprec. ..... secs. 


large offering of Standard Oil securities Cas with trmtese 
recently was made this week by Dillon, . ‘ ; Investments in affil. cos. .... 
‘ a : OI INVENCOPICR: <.625.3 Screens 
Read & Co. who bought and put on the Pan American Lists Lago Materials ad wabaiiies Ravers 
market $50,000,000 25-year 4%4 per cent Accounts receivable ......... 
A wae I . : Exchange Shares Marketable securities ....... 
debentures of the Standard Oil Co. of SS eee aera: 
New York. The price was 9734 yiel a . r , Oil due from U.S. ........... 
ee ea ee ; aid — NEW YORK, Dec. 4—New York Deposit with Mexico’ !/12222! 
bile ipa ecules Pere on wee See Stock Exchange has listed 666,628 addi- Deterred charges ........... 


was stated to be for general corporate 
uses. With the Dillon firm is associated 
the Guaranty Co. of New York and the 





tional shares of Pan American Petro- Total 
leum & Transport Co. class B common 
stock, par value $50 a share. This stock 


LIABILITIES 





Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. ; d ete Common stock <..0)6tec sees $ 50,077,950 
; 1S being used to exchange tor minority Class B common .....«.s..s. 87,989,400 

It is understood that the money will stock in the Lago Oil & Transport Co. —. controlled cos....... 1,345,387 

: a : ; aoe ene - . i 2 - . sonded and mortgaged debt 15,761,00! 
be used in part in the acquisition of the on a basis of one share of Pan Amer- Accounts payable .......... 6.115,37! 
minority interest in the Magnolia Petro- ican for three of Lago. Pan American Notes payable .............. 257,30 
a TRS ‘ Accrued dividends .......... 4,169,771 

leum Co. and hove on elop Properties of controls Lago but wishes complete own- ‘Taxes and contingencies... 7,273,212 
the General I etroleum (¢( orp. in Cali. ership. MRE RUUIR (oe ais, wiche-a ate aie ki aeeacs 23,837 560 
fornia. In connection with the listing applica- ee een aren $196,827,961 


> - r = 
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Transactions In Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 



























































1925 1926 Listed Par 
ah ms Div. Transactions wee 
Hig ae zow 7 Capita wane x Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High “ = po ‘ch "ge 
cad ae oan % a, A A merada Corp............--- 50c s 4 . 
His $2 5934 tase (h) ‘ 200,000 N.P. American — Pee re Cmte ait _ : poi = - : fr i wn —_— we © oe 
is @. oe oe 56 ,000 ,000 $25 Associated Oil................ 50cQ” Sept.25,26 "100 “50:3 “50% 5033 (56% 0 
we a, See oe eae ‘ica Seeriees SHG Maye Hit My, Tie, 4 
73 td ee 0 errr FY ? ; f 4 
S34 1856 8816 2844 25,000,000 25 Barnadali AMM. 5 s0cnccss. sock 1.26 88,200 "26s, |ee3e Bese e843 
2 42 « ‘ ‘ y, oe 
343 7 ’ {Se 7) ee) >) Pee i a a 50c' oO Zz Y % + 
= pe, a — 8 45 040,125 % 25 California Vi) eae sae Dec r os 17°000 305 3134 304 $13 + 56 
109 © 8624.«:14084 9476 23 \542,500 100 General Asphalt.............. ..... ‘ 89'300 8375 894 1 tS HS 5 
0 88% 1405 9474 g7-418,000 100 do phd... ese sees: 8117Q Dec 1126 «1400 «127138197 iss tase 
“% 31 ‘ ’ eee «OE Ecc cde mee eeeeeeresse 46sec e8aqusece 7 5 4 534 4 
i OCLC ARC oC ee a a a a Or Or a ae 
es 8 tee ts $'545°860 10 am Rebning cere apy aie i oe a ee 
1: 2 90 2,296 400 100 a oe ae eo oe 96 0 

2 % . wie (sh) i vee ™ » pe _ ee es ’ 1,900 yy I °, , ; 

» thas Y% . j XA MAMMEMOMMOMMMOMR. occsccs occccm caccecanes x 34 ‘ “4 4 
sx 1 186 1s Gh) 1,188 Se NE. Lovisinns OF ee ee 18000 14¢ iszgs1dse OS 
ee ee 4,000,000 $100 aaa ¥en owes $156Q Nov. 15, 26 . ce ~ pode ih 
60:4 32% 6334 4922 sh 336,000 NE. Marseniboe OW... .ccccccssccs 5: ; : ; a“ ,500 "1813 “2156 “18° 21 +1¥% 4 

250 225 4% (sh) 1,895,823 N-P. Marland Oil Co... 2.2.2.2. 1: $1Q °° Sept. 30, 26 122,200 5334 se 58% «555 AS 
200 BZD wee tee 3 4 aa _ = aay gers Petroleum......... #8Q Oct 20. 26 oe 
A RE eal aa 000" * : <= ae RUM eos or gaded) vada enaden Danaea) wae 
aie fae sa lepanenmeaigl ames $2 
88 25% ane a 5 (sh) 1 pi oo ee Mexican Seaboard. .....2.0¢0« «. 7 ae Nos is rr "10.500 8 8% “TY ea 
4% 838 102%3 90 8 e718 yon aa > Continent Petroleum..... ...... Aug. 1.23 20 600 30 3174 30 * 31 as 
31 5 718, MER csinadinanieknn «54 $134 ' , ( ozs 1 ( + % 
+9. P >, we % 25 ,415 ,540 BG Alle SUML OS. ics co ea edes <: ~_ pee : p 8 see 7“ — en Te 
is gl gl S8BH OBO 8 dovetfs. cs ec sects teri ee ee | ae - = 2 | F 
i ae ae oe 8” ate to tele moa” ss a> a ae a oe 9 
Si; GoM, 7834 «8004 6 ee g = ree. American P. & T......... ar Oct. 20, 26 "300 ««62te ss 6k:tC(‘i dT CiC‘i CSC‘ SS 
4934 87%Z 46 30 (sh) ee i ng ST 1. Oct. 20,96 54,200 603, 643 6054 63% i“ 
4: ‘ M A an f ee West ; 7 5” >. ¢ 3¢ ee Tore 
oe 2, Sm ee Ee. rebate? Co ee ee ee i ee oe 
ote et & fy See OF we gi fly 2a ee ee 
is lie te Mg a ap Gee .pes $85 Pierce Oil Corpaenssc cece eee. te USO M8 oe 
0, 20% 2156 1134 | 15,000,000 100 “tip Rane ean tert a in _— wl we ow wath 
3254 1217 207% “ y ) 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum...........-- ...... } 14 000 3! ae 4 " ve at 
14 8% «64138 «803% nae * oe reducers i EN ae Sept. 15,23 127500 17% 20 16% 1952 +18 
$83, as! ‘ Ae! i EE Oo Oe atic ‘ 3 3 38: , 
oe ee tee we Mage ica RTE tt BE Be Be Be De 
i i 4 000,000 100  do8%pfd................. 82 1 ’ 4 
ris 8 D6! pits, pits, (sh) — ,922 13.40 Royal Fehals N. a shares.. ay yom : a ian % “ian — ney “s 
2336 2184 3074 98°" (sb) 10,000'000 Ni Shell Transport & T........ $121 Jule 24196 17800 4356 435 43. 43. — % 
106 90%, 114 108 sf we Ss tae ae ~ bi a OMB cca vasedneas 35cQ Sept. 30,26 20,500 301% 30°; 293% 30% aan 
28 17 . > 0 axa an vex cearaia aw orale oes $1%¢ N f 7 087 “4 
2474 iad on oe (sk 7 0207 620 10 Simms Petroleum............. b0ck A aly 7 26 55 700 ems ae $ 17 % 10878 +1% 
5 1634 s 1) 4,489,887 NP. Sinclair Consolidated. ........ a May 81,24 65/300 17% 2054 1738 1952 1954 
$2 2136 Sess ee 17 ,852 ,200 $100 CT i ee ere $2Q Nov. 15. 26 "500 941 Pe i Hs, be +3 
: ‘307% 2054 25,988,500 25 Skelly Oil Wo. eee eee 50cQ -Sept.15,26 24,800 3884 3 ee Se Te 
wiz “33g 0524 -BESS (Ob 18.016 454 N.P. S. O. California.............. 50cQ —-Sept.13,26 50000 577% sou 81a SBHEOL OS 
119 116% 11924 115 199 yh “a ee Oy Naw C6m869. occ ccc cece’ 25cQ Sept. 15. 26 «85 500 38 “ 39% 2 38 ’ eu a ee 
4376 $814 413¢° 8036 (sh) 1.108’931 N a? eee 813,Q  Sept.15.96 17,300 115% 115% f115 1156 - % 
hy Pp ; os (a ,103 ,9: P. PROMI te Soa danas 25cQ Sept. 15, 26 *800 32° «gat 3 ware 
55 4960 87K 48 * 1) “a ao 2608 N.P. Superior Oil Cotp... 0.5. .00%.- ie Dec. 20.20 46.200 "4 432 ; : 32 ag 
23 107% 19%% 12 : Soe dor $25 The Texas Co..............-. 75cQ Sept.30,26 9.600 5476 56k BAT 51% + {% 
pot jy BB ie ny »380 40 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil........ eee June 30.23 10.400 14! Z 15%, } +. 1 ‘3 > a7 
101 99° 103° 87% 8 20 od cit Lobe de Tide baer = COr.  Siceuwae BT 30 Sept. 30. 26 1400 or py $27 4% + A 
5 4 P <a ’ * hve MG <0 owe w's alla 5 Jov. 15, 26 : 9 rT, 39 + pallet 
$3: ." 5834 $73 cb) 9.56000 NE. Tretioniel.. "..” —— pila ul “000 7 . — 
134 961% 120 pd 4 $ 40 480,800 $25 Union Oil of California........ 50cQ Nov. 10,26 14.100 ; -# — 7 rs 
11714 11317 118 113% Ps ioe 5300 §=100 Union gan WW COs acc cacdces $1%4Q Dec. 1,26 3'700 oun Bs oa56 on +1 
1, 51S «91K «a5 IK (sh) 2, oe eee 100 QO eo os os eect eae. $1%Q Dec. 1,296 "100. «116% oy etd Lidl iP 
= = 1 490,000 N.P. W hite Eagle Oil & Refining. 50cQ Oct. 20. 26 ° 6 2 116%. 116% 116 0 
= ; 26 1 200 _ 25% 26 a 2558 257% + 
- 1g tNew Low x Ex-Dividend Total Sales 1,268 ,600 satiate “_ 
= Pittsburgh Stock Exchange NEW YORK BONDS 

1925 1926 aa Week Ending Dec. 2 
High j Transactions Week Ended D : 
tis Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Cae ae High Low Last Ch’ge 

mo = sre Amer. Rep. Deb. 6s....... 99'4 99 99 0 
‘ vas a 654 ue PERRY a EE ONE aah he le A Assoc. Oil gold 6s......... 103 102% 103 Vy 
. 4 aa 4 wen ae ——- Nat. Gas... 7 895 SK 81 TW 1% ps ary Atl. Gulf Refining 5s...... 70 6954 693%, — % 
are = ve9 - ‘olumbia Gas (wi BY. 139 873% *90 8734 90° 491 Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s... .. 101 100', 101. + 
is eee > ee ty me. pfd. w.i. a 188 100% *101 100% 101 ahs Ei Barnsdall Corp. sf 6s...... 100 98% 100 + % 
Le eacsc ¥a0ad va $ ) evonian Oil........ 267 15% 15% x14! 15 hie s Cal. Petrol. sf 614s. ......104 10334 103%; 0 
10 1 NP. Duquesne Lt. 7s pfd.. 20 11534 11534 11514 115% — 3 Cal. Petrol. cor.5%3s...... 10074 99 100% + % 
cecak an a °5. prime nde slp .- 2,460 83 654K EG) Empire Gas & Fuel 728. ..1053¢ 104% 105% +1 Lg 
7 31 4654 «= 8834 25 Ohio StarGasCorp.. 5,078 4536 4556 4434 44% — % Empire Gas & Fuel 6!4s...100'2 9876 9974 + % 
po, rf Ohio Fuel Corp...... 190 4556 *4656 4556 4656 +136 Gen. Asphalt 6s.......... 110 =108 Ci CL 
hire He : See an otis, af deposit. +590 45! *4714 454 “ai + 154 = n. hs troleum 5s........103 101'¢ 101% + !} é 
cS O? é tose rio Oil & Gas...... 15 63, *637 337 ‘ umble Oil & Refg. 54 025 21% 10214 
; - os aes 25 ba oe 7 me Gee. ack ee es pei a _ — +s Mid-Cont. Pet. 6! 43. se . : 10494 10434 0 
8 ness aaa iby do ctfs. of deposit.. 4,930 193% ct,—ti(‘(‘mwKGS OES Ot Pan-Amer.P&T%s...... 5! 5 5 
oe Ed eae sto “ihe Hi ie aE ERE ah 
- ‘ b a 10 Salt Creek Cons..... 60 8 8° 7 “TK Babes 7- Pierce Oil deb8s.........103!, 10234 10314 11% 
4 oo Pe :. ee 1.540 19% 22 1914 Ql +1 Prod. & Refnrs. 8s... . lll 111 lil ees 
Akh . ‘ : averly Oil Wks.‘ 1 235 42 48 2 43! 441 Prod. & Refnrs. 8s with w.i.111% 11114 111% 0 
ese ee = ¢ Pee ap oe — oY, -eeeee- 101% 101% 101% — % 
Sinclair Con. Oi Col. 7s.. 973 964 97%4+ % 
Pittsburgh Carb Market Sinclair Con. Qil Con. 6728. 92°; 9134 9835 | 
[sa Sinclair Con. Oil 6s....... 100'4 99% 100% + 2 

1925 1926 P: — — __ Sinclair Crude Oil 6s. . 10074 10054 100% 0 
High L ; fad : Transactions Week Ended Dec. 3 Sinclair Pipe Line sf 5s.... § 921, 9214 
— a i ee ee Sales First High Low 4 Dec. Ch’ge a ae “a am Ss 
P ° 334 2M $ 5 Colombia Synd...... ... a - SC ee ae ne a ee ered Fa 6s-A. -.-.107% 107% 107% — ; ‘ 

5 20 06 5 Duquesne Od ase hes ress gan #) tgah - nion Oil of Cal. 5s-C . 9948 9812 99 + % 
7a 2 orest Oi ate eared ; : Ba 
ee ee .... Guffey-Gilles ie Oil... : i 
64 a a... _ Oil C es mf oi Si eae a Union Tank Car to Pay Stock 
: tenes § { 0 ouston Gulf pfd.... ...... ..... ; “AGC e Jni T 
I 3% y 14 N.P. Leonard Oil & Dvlp.. : F : g : : CG oi raat Des. 4a Tank 
pecan ot « N.P. oe y Wea acces ovaen Lease ) cdma aus Car Co. has declared a 25 per cent stock 
.. % { éiran ahoma Gas...... 2 29914 I oass eai/ 42 iwide ra . . 
3 ea . & “* oe oscil 2914 29 3 29 4 29% —% dividend payable Dec. 28 to stock otf 
mi aR a ; 2% 3 Pittsburgh Oil De a Or ee ee is -39° Dec. 13 record. Stockholders recently 
i ue oo ymouth 26 I 2714 88t—é«‘ ay - 7 i i i 
5 5: ; (a 60 2732 28 a714 28° «=3+°3 authorized an increase in the capital 
% 31 2 8 1 T O : i in eee e88 ae Ste ss ak es oe use eeeee s _ = e 26 ~ 
foobe Be bot Rep lensca |) “ais “lie “le gis “Vga pe Stock from, $25,.000000, to. $40.000000 
ae 2 18% 18% 0 The company on Dec. 1 retired its pre- 
ig tNew Low xEx Dividend tEx-Rights ferred stock. 
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Standard Oil Stock Traded in New York 





Outstanding Par 


Div. 


Transactions Week Ended Dec. 3 





1926 
High Low High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
264% 17% 21 16% <£ 4,000,000 £1 Rag RMCMCED s <.665 6 oss ccs ose 6034cS.A. May 27,26 ....... tein Ageee clrediee areiee.d wees 
Seana. <a stw 20% 16% eRe Ree BOCA BOE DAE: ...cccecceses wehsee  cnebisesee 100 18% 18% 18% 18% — \% 
4% 1% 2% 13% (sh) 500000 NLP. Atlantic Tavs. .....0s.cscescss cenicws ER ee ee a ar er ee ree 
1234 3 5 3% $ 10,000,000 $10 MRR ee cee een cn ee, Giese Eaeee omnes 400 4% 4% 434 4% + % 
240 205 = 226 1,000,000 100 Borne Scrymser.............+++ $4S.A Oct. “1s, a ee 
minions eT ee ees BME lhc cagie bscee esse Gaaiaae 50 49 49 49 49 —20 
72 “5314 A, 42 10,000,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Lime.............. $1Q Sept. 15, 26 500 4414 46 44% 453 +1% 
74 484 823465 $3,000,000 25  Chesebrough Mfg............--+- 75cQ Sept. 30, 26 300 =: 78 78 78 78 —1 
115 BE ern 1,000 ,000 100 “US | RE Se eer Ste RPUOEE. own kee SF asids.. “eeu. Bice . 
$1% 21% 2% 17% $4,914,280 10 Contiacatal ESSENSE. 25cQ Sept.15,26 11,100 20% 203g 19% 2% — % 
17% 10 17 18% 1,500,000 25 Crescent Pipe Line.............. ...-e. Sept. 15, 23 200 15 15 15 15 — % 
6 132 137 102 3,000,000 100 Cumberland Pipe Line........... $3Q Sept. 15, 26 110° Fil 111 = x104 104 —4 
6 61 633% 43 5,000,000 100 Eureka PipeLine..............- $1Q Nov. 1, 26 500 4615 48% 46% 48% 41% 
68% 23% 32% 9% 16,000,000 100 Galena Signal Oil.............-+ seeeee June 30, 25 400 12 1214 12 w+ K 
105 88 94%4 35 4,000 000 100 do new pid Be Sh lance wusieaka- Jha eee June 30, 26 120 45 45 45 45 —4 
114 95 97144 45% 2,000,000 100 RPM erica cicicwicls ose weleeteies June 30, 26 50 454% 4556 45% 4514 3% 
95 42% 68% 52 72,916,650 25 Humble Bit & Refining.......... 30cQ Oct. 1,26 10,800 5734 «5914 «56% O9KHSOCY*d“ 
15434 127 14444 128 20,000 ,000 100 Illinois Pipe Line............... $6S.A June 30, 26 150 128 129 = F128 128 + \% 
89% 27% 9% 31% (sb) 6,491,852 N.P. Imperial of Canada...........-. 25cQ Dec. 1, 4,700 37% 38 37 374% + % 
84 57% 70 54% 5,000, "000 450 ~=Indiana i) i) eee $1Q Nov. 15, 26 50 61% 61% 61% 61% —!} 
3536 2246 85% 28% foh) 7,118,188 N.P. International Petroleum......... 25c Nov.15, 26 11,200 315g 3154 31  , iiaeeal 
254 16% 20% 12% 8 6 362.500 $12%4 ethos re 25cQ fot 15, 26 1,400 13 18% 12% 12% —} 
79 49% 51% 27% 5,000,000 100 New York Transit.............. see. July 15, 26 50 3234. 3214 82440 32)4 +1 
88 67% 80% 64 4,000 000 100 Northern Pipe Line............. $3S.A July . 1, 26 50 4% 4% #T4% °=«+%TAR — % 
75% 60% 673% 55% 60,000 000 25 Ohio Oil Co..............eeeee- 50cQ Sept. 15, 26 3,500 583% 661% 58% «61 +2' 
44% 19 24%02=«i15 10,000,000 @5 Penn Mex Fuel..............+++ ssesee May 21, 25 400 19 19 16% 16% —3% 
65% 45% 60% 48 60,000,000 25 Prairie Oil & Gas............... 50cQ Nov. 30, 26 10,000 493 503% 4916 50% + % 
129% 106 12714 122% 81,000,000 100 Prairie Pipe Line.............--. 2Q Oct. 30, 26 450 125 125 12443 124% —% 
54 200 220 18434 4,000,000 100 Solar Refining Co............... $5S.A June 19, 26 70 192 196 =x191 196 +2 
163 63 74144 221 10,000,000 100 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... «...-; Mar. 1, 26 100 2214 22e «F22? 2214 —kh 
47% 45 50 $414 20,000,000 25 South Penn Oil Co.............. 8$744cQ_— Sept. 80, 26 2,000 3634 3934 363% 38% +2% 
84 50 56% «649 3,500,000 100 South West Pa. Pipe Line....... $1Q Oct. 1, 26 50 55% 55% 55% 55% —1% 
703% 59% 70% 60% 8 223,756,258 $25 S.O.Indiana..................- 6234cQ Sept. 15,26 24,700 6435, 6514 64% 65'2 + % 
46 30% 36% 16% 8000000 25 «5S, O Raman. 2.0.5.0. esccese Sesece June 16, 24 2,900 187g 21 187g 21 423% 
137 11434 13436 108 16 864,484 26 S.O. Kentucky................. $1Q Sept. 30, 26 200 «118% 1193 117% 119 +1 
SEP ne 51% = 42 4,518,000 25 S.O. Nebraska...............-. 68cQ Sept. 20, 26 600 4734 - 48 47 48 + 
483% 40% 47% 303% $58,102,000 25 S.O. New York............--.- 40cQ Sept. 15,26 34,900 3154 33 31% 327% +13% 
369 338 $62 288 RROD OOD: BDO BOOTOO. 6 occ coscscccs ce ncsee $214Q = Oct. ‘1, 26 1,550 29814 3858 298', 349 +51), 
123 116 122 117 7,000,000 100 To Rear $13%Q Dec. 1, 26 100 =:118 118 118 118 0 
27 12 23 15% 1,722,931 25 Swan- Pinch BD oop wscsioruvenan Gieeeee BeATAHO™ cecicdos. “acess saat aheee: comets = 
109%4 «= 80% «i112 90% 61,019,050 25 Vacuum Oil Co...........sccccee 50cQ Sept. 20, 26 2,600 97 9714 x 94! 94%. +4+2% 





NEW YORK CURB BONDS 
Week Ending Dec. 3 














High Low Last Ch’ge 
Beacon Oil 6s 36 101%4 101 101% 0 
Cities Serv. 6s’ 66 97% 967% 97 + % 
Cities Serv. 7s “B’’ 66 221 221 221 +15 
Cities Sery. 7s “D’’ 66 1224 192% 122% + % 
Cities Serv. 8s “E’’ 66 130 §=6130—=—-:130 0 
Galena S. O.7s’30... . 88 87% 87%4— % 
General Pet. 6s 26 10114 101% 10138 0 
Gulf Oil 5s’ 37 10034 1002 100% + 3% 
Indepen. Oil 614s "31 100 9914 100 + % 
Pan Amer. Pet. 65°40 99'4 9814 9914 + 4 
Pure O11 6'%s'33. 10314 103!4 10384, — 4 
Richfield Oil 6s wi’41 . 99 99 99 0 
SON J 5s wi 102% 10154 102 0 
SON Y6'2s’'38 105'4 105% 105'2 + % 
SONY 4%: wi Sats . 98 9734 98 0 
Sun Oil 5'48’'39... . 100 99', 100 0 
Trans. Cont. Oil 7s’30.... 9634 96 9634 0 
United Oil Prod. 8s’31.... 40 3856 40 +] 
Oil Dividends 
Stock of 
Amt. Payable Record 
Ark. Nat. Gas. q . 12c Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
Bethany Oil special $1.25 Dec. 1 Nov. 25 
Big Lake.... .27'2c Dee. 18 Dee. 14 
British-Amer. q. 62',c Jan. 2 Dee. 14 
do extra 50c Jan. 2 Dee. 14 
Ply mouth Oil ..75e Dec. 20 Dee. 14 
Pure Oil 514 pfd. q $1.25 Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
do 6 pfd. q.. .$1.50 Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
do 8 pfd. q... $2 Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
South Penn q. .50c Dec. 31 Dec. 14 
5S. W. Pa. Pipe Lines q $1 Dec. 31. Dee. 15 
5. O. Kentucky q $1 Dec. 31. Dee. 15 
Tide Water-Assoc. pfd.q..$1.50 Jan. 1 Dee. 6 
Union Tank Car stock 25% Dec. 28 Dec. 13 
Warner-Quinlanq.. . .50¢ Jan. 3 Dee. 15 
Woodley Pet. q .15e Dec. 31 Dee. 15 








Cleveland 


Stock Market 








Dec. 3 
Last 
Par Bid Asked Sale 
~_—— Oil Co.. ee ; 110 
See 100... gaat 95 
Fred G. Clark Co...... 10 3! 3 3% 
National Refining Co... 25 40 40'. 41 
Lt re luv 130 ee 
Paragon Refining Co... 25 7 7% 7s 
SS * eee 100° GB lke 7 


rEx-dividend 
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New York Curb Market 























NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


1925 1926 Par Transactions week ended Dec. 3 
High Low igh Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
11% 2% 14% 4 $5 Amer. Maracaibo... 26,400 63% 67 4, 6% 634 — % 
4% 83% 5% $10 Arkansas Nat. Gas.. 2,000 1% 8% 1% 1% 0 
wae caso 19% 14% N.P. BeaconOil........ 4 ,600 1834 18% 17% 18 — % 
goae; OOS cee Uinewes $25 + British-American... 1,600 69 17% #69 76) +7 
10% 2% 2354 9% 5c Carib.Syndicate... 28,100 2314 2334 2156 2254 —5 
48 35 4934 37% $20 CitiesService...... 13 ,400 49 *493¢ 49 4934 + ! 
85% 80% 92% 8234 100 A) eee 3 ,800 92% 92% 9214 924 0 

8 1% 8% lH 10 DE tse scluilice) Gave “Saaae SQ omens 
21% 17% 24% 19 10 do bankers’ sh.. 100 24% 24% 244 2414 0 

2% «60 3% 1% N.P. Colombia Syndicate 7,900 2% 2% 214 24% + ve 

5 8% 16 10 N.P. Creole Syndicate... 45,200 13% 14% 1334 4% + 3% 
12% 5 734 1% N.P. Crown Central..... 4,000 1% 17% 1% 14% — 1s 

7 2 4 a DEP Were OMEN.) Sabccs 8 Ceces Stace Sngewe sees 
27 10% 19 18 N.P. ON” | Rae 100 14 14 14 14 0 

os Aerie tales 2% = «.60 ate Euclid See 8 ,300 85 85 80 80 a) 

6 1% 1% 2% N.P. GibsonOil........ 71,400 3 4% 3 344 + % 

3% 1% 2 . 63 N.P. Gilliland v.t.c. 2,000 85 1% «85 1 + ls 
98% 6314 95 82 $25 Gulf Oil Corp...... 8 ,000 9034 933% 90% 93) +3% 

5% 2% 4 1 N.P. Kirby Petro a. 3,100 1% 1% 1% 1} — ', 
13 6 12% 5% «(ON~.P. Leonard Oil & D 700 74 Va Ty 734 —'! 
25% «418 25% 20 N.P. Lion Oil ietsins.; 10 ,300 23% 5 23 247%, +158 

ee eee 46 81% $25 Lone Star Gas..... 1,100 451% 45748 45 45% +1% 

4% 1% 3% 144 N.P. Marland of Mexico. ....... COE ee Hate 

5% «£56 5% 1% $10 Mexican-Panuco. 41 ,000 27% 334 234 $33 + % 

2 1 1% 1% 1 Mountain & Gulf. 1,100 134 1% 13% 13g =O 
26% 1834 26 22% 10 Mountain Prod. 7,800 255% 255% 253% 2554 0 

6% 35% 6% 5 5 New Bradford..... 1,000 5% 53% 5% 5% 
24% 16% 11% 2 $0 “Rew GINBG UE. kien  hetes Sees “Seeen 4 

1934 6% 17 9% 1 New Mex. & Ariz... 4 ,300 10 1254 10 12! +2! 
12% 8% 17 8 25 New York Oil...... 200 10 10 10 10 0 
37 14 86 384% 25 OCOD ce ete Seas ese nests ; 

Ramat ee 97% 6 a ee re 10 ,400 83% 914 83% 9% + 3% 

2% .90 2% 20 N.P. Peer Oil Corp...... 3,000 26 26 25 25 —1 
@8i%% 16 22% 12 $10 PennokOil........ 200 13% 18% 13% 18% — 
44% 16 38 14% 25 Red Bank Oil...... 100 22 22 22 22 -1 
33% 19 283% 12 N.P. Reiter-Foster...... 6 ,900 1838 18% 17% 173 -1 

kes. Sekes 27% 22 $25 Richfield Oil w.i.. .. 1 ,500 22% 23 22 23 - 

9% 3% 1% 4% N.P. Ryan Consolidated. 300 4% 4% 4% 4! - 

9% 6% 10 7% $10 Salt Creek Cons.... 100 1% 1% 11% 1% 0 
$5 24 86 267% 10 Salt Creek Prod.... 5 ,700 31% 31% 3034 = _ 

374 l 4 1% 5B Savoy OM .......5. 300 3% 3% $s 0 
13% 9 27 1% 10 Tidal Osage........ 1,800 194 21% 19 20: S + 
10% 8 25% 8% 10 do non-voting.... 4,200 17% 197% 17% 19! +1', 

ube Seas 27 20% N.P. Tide Water Assoc... 8 ,600 22 227% 21% 22% «2+ S58 
(eve kuaee 99% 95% “— cE? 2 ,200 9634 96% 96% 9638 — 
47% 1% 8 4% Venezuelan Pet. ... 14 ,200 67 § 734 6% 1% 
Seo ee 29% 3% N.z ?. Warner-Quinlan.... 500 25% 26 2514 254% — 58 
31% 22% 36% 22 N.P. Wilcox O. & G. new. 1 ,000 27 % 2714 27 27 0 
7 3% 9% 43%, 81 Woodley Petroleum. 500 634 1% 6% 1% +% 
*New High tNew Low xEx-Dividend. 
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News 








(Continued from page 122 

is rich in gasoline content, while Seal 
Beach gas has a content close to two 
gallons to the 1000 cu. ft. The gasoline 
content of the gas at Ventura Avenue 
is getting better, and the yield of 
natural gasoline plants in this field has 
been greatly increased. 

Within another three weeks another 
plant will be in operation at Seal Beach, 
making two portables and a permanent 
plant in this field. The increased natur- 
al gasoline output serves to supply the 
ordinary demand, even taking care of 
the increased demand in the blending 
of higher gravity winter gasolines now 
on sale by several of the larger com- 
panies. Spot prices continue around 
10% to 11% cents. 


Coupon Book Price Firm 
During Mankato War 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana did not actually sell any 
gasoline coupon books for less than 
their face value during the recent price 
disturbance in Mankato, Minn., al- 
though the firm’s agent there was given 
authority to do so. This announcement 
was made by Standard officials here 
late in the week. 

On page 38 of the Dec. 1 issue of 
N. P. N., in a mention of the Mankato 
price war, it was published that Stan- 
dard of Indiana had authorized their 
local agent to sell coupon books for 10 
per cent discount which, in relation to 
the Mankato price level, meant the fill- 
ing station price might have been re- 
duced thus slightly below the tank 
wagon price. 


Prairie P. L. Shipments 
Fall in November 


TULSA, Dec. 6—Shipments of the 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. in November to- 
taled 4,082,008 barrels, a decrease of 
108,369 barrels as compared with the 
October report. This decrease was 
caused by the difference of one day in 
length of the two months, as daily av- 
erage shipments in November were 
136,067 barrels, a gain of 248 barrels 
ver the preceding month. 

Prairie Pipe Line Co. shipments 
since the beginning of the current year 
have been as follows 


Daily 
Month Shipments Average 
Jar uary 4,187,390 135,077 
February peccece OPE AGn 145,407 
Ma arch. wtccvess, Sees 148,001 
April. sacle onan alle 4,332,972 144,432 
Ma Cee AY rere ... 4,542,260 146,525 
ING tev aees, ee te eA esis 4,215,416 140,514 
“1, eed ae eee .. 4,234,294 136,590 
BUSSE o5 soil aisvala wi et 4,005,485 129,209 
de pte MUHOr «ci ek iees 3,906,979 130,233 
MPR ONKGES Pa. 1510/06 um pie wa 4,190,377 135,819 
NOVEMBER 6 62.5. d.6-0'0' 4,082,008 136,067 


ee ee 


Beacon Oil Co.—Sixty acres bought 
Connecticut river below Hartford 
terminal. 


Tanks and docks are to be 
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THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


YOUNG MAN WITH FIFTEEN YEARS 
EXPERIENCE buying and selling petroleum 
products, constructing and managing filling sta- 
tions, and bulk sales, desires connection with 
substantial oil company, 
moderate salary. 


Box 731 


Situations Open 


willing to start at 


Business Opportunities 


INVENTORS—Am in touch with hundreds 
of moneyed men and manufacturers who wish 
to buy good inventions. Write Hartley, 38 
Court St., Bangor, Maine. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Business getter acquainted with Michi- 
gan jobbers, to sell lubricating oils in 
barrels and tank cars for old established 
company. Give full particulars in reply. 


Box 741 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
BOUGHT ON COMMISSION 


Make this office your Tulsa buying office 
on a commission basis. 


Let’s Exchange References 


DALE W. MOORE 


532-533 Mayo Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
Telephones: 3-4177 and 3-4178 
L. D. 136 














OIL SALESMAN for Automobile and 
Industrial Lubrication: Who is selling 
carloads to jobbers, in protected terri- 
tories and can develop to territorial 
manager. Write in confidence, salary 
expected, experience, age and amount 
of last year’s sales. Appointment by 
mail only. 


Panhard Oil Corporation, 122 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 











INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
ENGINEER 


A major oil company has an oppor- 
tunity for a wide-awake, experienced 
lubrication engineer in their industrial 
oil division for New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania territories. Answer by letter 
giving full details to 


Lubricating Engineer, 
National Petroleum News 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


BULK AND SERVICE STATIONS 


If it is in regard to established market- 
ing facilities, we can render you the 
same valuable service we have others, 
regardless of whether you want to buy 
or sell, as we make a specialty of deal- 
ing in utilities of this nature. 
Correspondence confidential if so re- 
quested. 

RIGHT NOW 
We have a splendid layout in southeast- 
ern Kansas, earning money, well es- 
tablished, yet can be bought at less than 
cost to duplicate. We also have other 
oil jobbing layouts elsewhere. 


REFINERS CONSOLIDATED 
SALES CO. 


Wichita, Kansas 











Equipment Wanted 








ORIFICE METER GAUGE 


with differential and static records on 
same chart. Capacity 50 inches water 
and 250 lb. pressure. Must be in good 
condition. 
The Sloan and Zook Company, 
Bradford, Pa. 














Miscellaneous 





WHAT IT COSTS 


For “Position Wanted” advertisements— 
5 cents per word. Minimum cost $1.00. 
All other classified advertising—10 cents 
per word. Minimum cost $3.00. Adver- 
tisements set in special type or with 
border—$4.00 per column inch. Copy 
must reach us not later than Friday pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 


For Sale 


NEW YORK WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE for the storage of gasoline and 
all other petroleum products. 1000 feet from 
New York City line; one-half cent freight 
from New York Harbor Terminals. 

Address Westchester Terminal Company, Inc. 
707 S. Columbus Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 817 
Huron road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
unless otherwise specified. 





BIG RETAIL GAS AND OIL 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Location, Asheville, Ohio. Property and 
Equipment: 2 lots on N. & W. siding, 
on which are four storage tanks and 2 
residences; 2 lots in center of business 
district, on which are 2 mercantile 
establishments and oil station; Station 
at South Bloomfield on rented lot; Sel- 
den truck, 1000 gallons capacity; Ster- 
ling truck, 600 gallons capacity; Reo 
truck, 500 gallons capacity; 8 garage 
pumps and 11 country store pumps. 
Profitable Business, Hundreds of Regu- 
lar Customers. 


For further particulars address. the 
owner, T. A. Boor, Asheville, O. 
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